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A NOTE ON THE TAT.ES 


The young Disraeli was sparing of the shorter forms of 
composition Even his verse ran to the epic , and, politics 
apart, he lisped in novels. So as the novels succeeded one 
another at a respectable rale, his shorter pieces were infrequent. 
The earliest of those assembled in this volume is A True Stor 3 \ 
first published by Leigh Hunt in his Indicator on July 12, 
1820 But though its author signed it ivith his enigmatic A, it 
borefeiv other traces of its origin ; and since he was fifteen, its 
sole interest is that of a ‘ collector's piece ’ PopaniUa, first 
issued in 1827 as The Voyage of Captain Popanilla, was 
more substantial Deriving from his early satire on the 
adventures of Aylmer Papillon in Vraihleusia, it rose lihe 
a phoenix from the ashes of that perished manuscript and 
soared above the English scene. Opening in the Adamite 
felicity of a non-existent island, it pohed delicious fun at the 
new solemnities of the Economists. But its hero soon trans- 
ferred himself to an island more familiar to his readers, 
and the rest of his adventures were passed in ‘ the railroad 
state of Vraibleusia ’ and Huhbahub, its monstrous capital. 
England in 1827 ivas deftly evolted its Debt, its currency 
question, and the vague impending figure of British agriculture. 
From time to time the Economists ivere elegantly pinked ; 
‘ the Great Shell Question ’ tvas gaily expounded for the 
confusion of all currency experts , and ‘ the aboriginal 
INHABITANT ’ ivas described in terms highly unbecoming in a 
future leader of the County Party but satirists, ivho enter 
politics, run dreadful risks. Then, growing more detailed, 
he portrayed with admirable derision the siveeping gestures of 
Mr. Canning's foreign policy, the contradictions that followed 
Navarino {with Admiral Codnngton as Sir Bombastes 
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Funoso), and the triumphant return to office, only a 
few months before the little booh appeared, of the Centaur 
Chiron loiih the political manners of the Dale of Wellington 
But his choicest shafts were reserved for the preposterous vogue 
of Colonies, a circumstance that greatly endeared the work to 
Mr Bright, of Rochdale, who could savour its gay scorn for 
^Sydney, or Port Jaclson, or Guelph City, or Goodrich Town.' 

In the next year the readers of Biiliicr's New Monthly were 
regaled with an inimitable blend of gaiety and Lcmpriere 
entitled Ixion m Heaven. Its scheme, perhaps, and some- 
thing of Its tone were owed to Lucian But a more modern 
touch intruded a Byronic Apollo and a Jove whose figure 
and eoiflfurc recalled King George IV. A year later he re- 
turned to the same genre in TJie Infernal Marriage. But 
this time his mythology was strongly tinged with mortal afairs, 
although the topical element is largely to be found in the later 
portions, lohich the author added in 1834 after a delirious 
London season ivith Count D'Orsay and Lady Blcssington. 
The infernal Chancellor bore a strong liLeness to Lord 
Brougham , and ivho could fail to see Talley rand and Madame 
de Dino in the sage Tircsias with his diplomacy and his slightly 
equivocal attendant ^ The deities had even been reading 
Ixion, and expressed divine opinions of the author and his 
‘ talent for the extravagant ' The Great War was now the 
Trojan War ; the exiled Saturn had a look of Charles X. at 
Holyrood, ivith his anecdotes of the ancicn regime, while 
triumphant Jupiter, his perfidious and usurping relative, 
disclosed King Louis Philippe with an ‘ Olympian juste 
milieu ’ The Titans, by a shift of the kaleidoscope, were all 
Tories, ‘ a subverted Faction ' destroyed by the admission of 
the Olympians to poiver by Reform. Enceladus, their leader, 
mirrored the Duke himself, hook nose and all ; and old 
Oceanus, ‘ seated by the margin of the pool, and tveeping with 
the crocodiles' ivas surely the easily prostrated Goderich 
Hyperion ivas a graceful compliment to Peel, and the mocking 
RhcEtus ivith his project for a pasquinade was young Disraeli, 
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a Tory now, secure among the Titans. For his Elysinm the 
author went to London once again London in 1834, with 
echoes of D’Orsay and his Blessington It was a gay farrago ; 
and the dancing prose seems to move brightly among the 
gods and goddesses to an air of Offenbach. 

A year before, early in 1832, he spent a week at Bath with 
Bulwer. The pair were positively mobbed at a public ball ; 
but they preferred the solitary delights of talk and Latakia 
Between the puffs he dashed off a heady novelette of sherbet, 
scimitars, and Christian dogs upon the heroic adventures of 
Scanderbeg. Tlie Rise of Iskander, ivhich he published in 
1833 with Alroy, was a slightly fevered reminiscence of his 
trip to Albania two years before. Murad and Hunyadi strode 
the boards as ATnuratli and HimTiiades , there was an almost 
uninterrupted clash of arms ; and the whole, with its triumph 
of the Cross, composed a romantic inversion of his later theme 
of ^ Peace with Honour.^ The floiv of novels was momentarily 
checked. Politics began to absorb him. But Heath’s Book 
of Beauty for 1835 contained a brief romance of chivalry ‘ by 
the Author of Vivian Greyi’^'^ The Carrier-Pigeon, with 
ivhich he obliged the gifted editor. Lady Blessington, illustrated 
sufficiently a peculiarly insipid drawing of Maclise, and is 
notable for a hero named Lothair. In the next year his kind- 
ness {though little else) was demonstrated by the contribution of 
The Consul’s Daughter, who loved her authoPs favourite name 
o/Ferrers , ivhilst W alstem, in his philosophic vein, contained 
faint echoes of his German travels and threw on the screen a 
shadow of himself as the despairing, brilliant, migratory 
Sidonia His poverty of proper names was always odd. Did 
not later years reduce him to impersonate a minor character 
from Vivian Grey ‘ a man who does not say much,'' named 
Lord Beaconsfield ^ 
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ADATERTISEMENT 

This narrative of an iniaginar} \oyago wac fir«l 
piil)li«!hed in 1827. 



POPANILLA 


Chapter I 


There IS an island in the Indian Ocean, so unfortunate 


as not yet to have been visited cither by Discovery Ships 
or IVIissionary Societies It is a place ivherc those 
things are constantly found which men most desire to see, 
and mth the sight of which they are seldom favoured. 
It abounds m flowers, and fruit, and sunshine. Lofty 
mountains, covered wth green and mighty forests, except 
where the red rocks catch the fierce beams of the blazmg 
sun, bowery valleys, broad lakes, gigantic trees, and 
gushing nvers burstmg from rocky gorges, are croivned 
mth a purple and ever cloudless sky. Summer, in its 
most unctuous state and most mellow majesty, is here 
perpetual So mtense and overpowermg, in the daytime, 
IS the rich union of heat and perfume, that bvmg animal 
or creature is never visible , and were you and I to pluck, 
before sunset, the huge fruit from yonder teeming tree, 
we might fancy ourselves for the moment the future smners 
of another Eden Yet a sohtude it is not 


The island is surrounded by a calm and blue lagoon, 
formed by a ndge of coral rocks, which break the swell of 
the ocean, and prevent the noxious spray from banishmg 
the nch shrubs which grow even to the water’s edge It 

3 
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IS a few minutes before sunset, that the first intimation of 
animal existence m this seeming sohtude is given, hy the 
appearance of mermaids ; who, floatmg on the rosy sea, 
congregate about these rocks. They sound a loud but 
melodious chorus from their sea-shells, and a famt and 
distant chorus soon answers from the island. The mer- 
maidens immediately repeat their salutations, and are 
greeted ivith a nearer and a louder answer As the red 
and rayless sun drops into the glo^vmg waters, the choruses 
simultaneously ]om , and rushing from the woods, and 
down the monntam steeps to the nearest shore, crowds of 
human bemgs, at the same moment, appear and collect. 

The inhabitants of this island, in form and face, do not 
misbecome the cbme and the country. With the vivacity 
of a Faun, the men combme the strength of a Hercules and 
the beauty of an Adorns , and, as their most mterestmg 
compamons flash upon his presence, the least classical of 
poets might be excused for imagining that, like their 
blessed Goddess, the women had magically sprung from the 
brilliant foam of that ocean which is gradually subsiding 
before them 

But sunset m this land is not the signal merely for the 
evidence of human existence At the moment that the 
Islanders, crowned -with flowers, and wavmg goblets and 
garlands, burst from their retreats, upon each mountain 
peak a hon starts forward, stretches his proud tail, and, 
bellowmg to the sun, scours back exultmg to his forest ; 
immense bodies, which before would have been mistaken 
for the trunks of trees, now move mto life, and serpents, 
imtwmmg their green and ghttermg folds, and slowly 
bending their crested heads around, seem proudly conscious 
of a voluptuous existence , troops of monkeys leap from 
tree to tree , panthers start forward, and alarmed, not 
alarming, mstantly vamsh , a herd of milk-white elephants 
tramples over the back-ground of the scene , and mstead 
of gloomy owls and noxious beetles, to had the long- 
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enduring t^vlllglll, from tlie bell of every openmg floiver 
beautiful buds, radiant mtb every rainboiv tint, rush ivith 
a long and bvmg melody mto the eool air 

Tbe tivibgbt m tins island is not that transient moment 
of unearthly bhss, which, in our less favoured regions, 
always leaves us so thoughtful and so sad ; on the contrary. 
It lasts many hours, and consequently the Islanders are 
neither moody nor sorrowful. As they sleep duiing the 
day, four or five hours of ‘ tipsy dance and revelry ’ are 
exercise and not fatigue At length, even m this dehghtful 
region, the rosy tmt fades into purple, and the purple into 
blue , the white moon gleams, and at length glitters , and 
the mvisible stars first creep mto light, and then blaze into 
radiancy. But no hateful dews discolour their loveliness * 
and so clear is the air, that mstcad of the false appearance 
of a studded vault, the celestial bodies may be seen floatmg 
m ajther, at various distances and of various tints. Ere 
the showery fire-flies have ceased to shmc, and the blue 
hghts to play about the tremulous horizon, amid the 
voices of a thousand birds, the dancers solace themselves 
wth the rarest fioits, the most dehcate fish, and the most 
dehcious mnes , but flesh they love not They are an 
innocent and a happy, though a voluptuous and ignorant 
race. They have no manufactures, no commerce, no 
agriculture, and no prmtmg-presses ; but for their shght 
clothing they Avear the liright shins of serpents , for corn. 
Nature gives them the bread-fruit ; and for intellectual 
amusement, they have a pregnant fancy and a ready wt ; 
tell inexhaustible stories, and ahvays laugh at each other’s 
jokes. A natural mstmct gave them the art of making 
wme ; and it was the same benevolent Nature that blessed 
them also with the knowledge of the art of making love. 
But time flies even here The lovely companions have 
danced, and sung, and banqueted, and laughed ; what 
further bhss remams for man ^ They nse, and m pairs 
wander about the island, and then to their bowers ; their 
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life ends mtli the Night they love so well . and ere Day, 
the everlasting contjueror, wave his fla min g standard in the 
hiTniTious East, solitude and silence will again reign in the 
Isle of Fantaisie. 


Chapter II 

The last and loudest chorus had died away, and the 
Islanders were pourmg forth then hhation to their great 
enemy the Snu, when suddenly a vast obscurity spread 
over the glo^vmg West They looked at each other, and 
turned pale, and the AVine from their trembling goblets 
fell useless on the shore. The women -vs^ere too frightened 
to scream, and, for the first time in the Isle of Fantaisie, 
silence existed after sunset They were encouraged when 
they observed that the darkness ceased at that pomt in 
the heavens which overlooked their coral rocks , and per- 
ceivmg that their hitherto unsullied sky was pure, even 
at this moment of otherwise universal gloom, the men 
regamed their colour, touched the goblets ivath their bps, 
further to reammate themselves, and the women, now less 
discomposed, uttered loud shrieks 

Suddenly the ivmd roared ivitli unaccustomed rage, the 
sea rose into large bdlows, and a ship was seen tossmg m 
the ofllng. The Islanders, whose experience of navigation 
extended only to a shght paddling m their lagoon, m the 
half of a hollow trunk of a tree, for the purpose of fishing, 
mistook the tight httle frigate for a great fish , and bemg 
now aware of the cause of this disturbance, and at the 
same time feeling confident that the monster could never 
make way through the shallow waters to the island, they 
recovered their courage, and gazed upon the labourmg 
leviathan with the same mterested nonchalance with 
which students at a modern lecture observe an expounding 
philosopher. 

What a shadow he casts over the sky * ’ said the Kmg, 
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a young man, whose divme right was never questioned 
hy his female subjects ‘ What a commotion m the waters, 
and what a wmd he snorts forth ’ It certainly must he 
the largest fish that exists. I remember my father telling 
me that a monstrous fish once got entangled among our 
rocks, and this part of the island really smelt for a month ; 
I cannot help fancymg that there is a rather odd smell 
now ; pah ’ ’ 

A favourite Queen flew to the snflPermg monarch, and 
pressmg her aromatic bps upon his offended nostrils, his 
Majesty recovered. 

The unhappy crew of the frigate, who, wth the aid of 
their telescopes, had detected the crowds upon the shore, 
now fired their signal guns of distress, which came sullenly 
booming through the 'svmd. 

‘ Oh ! the great fish is speaking • ’ was the universal 
exclamation. 

‘ I hegm to get fiightened,’ said the favourite Queen. 
‘ I am sure the monster is coming here ’ ’ So saymg, 
her Majesty grasped up a handful of pearls from the shore, 
to defend herself. 

As screaming was now the fashion, all the women of 
course screamed , and animated hy the example of their 
sovereign, and armed ■with the marme gems, the Amazons 
assumed an imposing attitude. 

Just at the moment that they had worked up their 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch, and were actually desirous 
of dymg for their country, the ship sunk. 


Chapter III 

It is the flush of noon ; and, strange to say, a human 
figure is seen wandermg on the shore of the Isle of Fantaisie. 

‘ One of the crew of the wrecked frigate, of course ? 
^Vhat an escape ’ Fortunate creature ! mterestmg man ! 
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Probably tbe mdefaligable Captain Parry ; possibly the 
undaunted Captain Frankbn ; perhaps the adventurous 
Captain Lyon * ’ 

No * sweet blue-eyed girl ’ my plots are not of that 
extremely guessable nature so admired by your adorable 
sex. Indeed, tins book is so constructed that if you ncre 
even, according to custom, to commence its pcni'ial by 
reading tbe last page, you would not gam the ‘^l^gbtc'^t 
assistance m findmg out ‘ bow the stoiy ends.’ 

The wanderer belongs to no fngatc-building nation lie 
IS a true Fantaisian , who having, in his friglil, during 
yesterday’s storm, lost the lock of hair vhich, in a moment 
of glorious favour, he had ravnshed from his fair mistros'^'s 
brow, is now, after a sleepless mght, tracing every remem- 
bered haimt of yesterday, wth the fond liopc of regaining 
his most precious treasure Ye Gentlemen of England, 
who live at home at case, Icnou full veil the anxiety 
and exertion, the days of management, and the nights of 
meditation which the rape of a lock requires, and } ou can 
consequently sympathise uath the agitated feelings of the 
handsome and the hapless PopamUa 

The favourite of all the women, tlic envy' of all tlic men 
Popamlla passed a pleasant hfe No one was a better judge 
of -wme, no one had a better taste foi frmt, no one danced 
with more elegant vivacity, and no one whispered compli- 
ments m a more meaning tone. His stones ever had a 
point, his repartees were never ill-natured. What a pity 
that such an amiable fellow should have got into such 
a scrape ’ 

In spite of his gnef, however, Popanilla soon found that 
the ardency of his passion evaporated under a smoking 
sim ; and, exhausted, he was about to return home from 
his frmtless search, when his attention was attracted by 
a smgular appearance He observed before him, on the 
shore, a square and hitherto unseen form He watched it 
for some minutes, but it was motionless He dreiv^ nearer. 
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and observed it -^vitb intense attention ; but, if it were a 
being, It certainly was fast asleep He approached close to 
Its side, but It neither moved nor breathed He appbed 
bis nose to the mysterious body, and the elegant Fantaisian 
drew back immediately from a most viUamous smell of 
pitch Not to excite too much, m tins calm age, the 
reader’s curiosity, let him know at once that this strange 
substance was a sea-chest Upon it was marked, m large 
black letters, S. D. K. No 1. 

For the first time m his life Popamlla experienced a 
feeling of overwhelming ciuiosity. His fatigue, his loss, 
the scorching hour, and the possible danger were all 
forgotten m an mdefimte feeling that the body possessed 
contents more mterestmg than its nnpromismg exterior, 
and m a resolute determination that the development of 
the mystery should be reserved only for himself. 

Although he felt assured that he must be unseen, he 
could not refram from throivmg a rapid glance of anxiety 
around hmi It was a moment of perfect stillness ; the 
island slept in sunshine, and even the waves had ceased to 
break over the opposing rocks. A thousand strange and 
smgular thoughts rushed into his mmd, but his first purpose 
was ever uppermost ; and at length, unfolding his giidle 
of skin, he tied the tough cincture round the chest, and, 
exertmg all his powers, dragged his mysterious waif into 
the nearest wood. 

But durmg this operation the top fell off, and revealed 
the neatest collection of httle packages that ever pleased 
the eye of the admirer of spruce arrangement. Popamlla 
took up packets upon all possible subjects , smelt them, 
but they were not savory ; he was sorely puzzled. At 
last, he hghted on a slender volume bound in brown calf, 
which, with the confined but sensual notions of a savage, 
he mistook for gmgerbread, at least. It was ‘ The Universal 
Linguist, by Mr Hamilton , or, the Art of Dreaming m 
Languages.’ 
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No sooner had Popamlla passed that well-formed nose, 
whieh had been so often admired hy the lady whose lock 
of hair he had imfoi Innately lost, a few times over a few 
pages of the Hamiltoman System, than he sanlc upon his 
bed of flowers, and, m spite of his curiosity, w'as instantly 
overcome by a profound slumber. But his slumber, though 
deep, was not peaceful, and he was the actor m an agitatmg 
drama. 

He found himself alone m a gay and glorious g<irdcn. 
Tn the centre of it grew a pomegranate tree of prodigious 
size ; Its top was lost m the skj , and its innumerable 
branches sprang out m all directions, covered wuth large 
frmt of a rich golden hue Beautiful birds were perched 
upon all parts of the tree, and chanted ivuth perpetual 
melody the beauties of then boivcr. Tempted hy the 
dehcious sight, Popamlla stretched forisard his read) hand 
to pluck , hut no sooner had he grasped the fruit than the 
music immediately ceased, the birds rushed aiv'ay, the slcy 
darkened, the tree fell under the wund, the garden vamshed, 
and Popamlla found himself m the midst of a raging sea, 
bufleting the waves 

He would certainly have been drowmed had he not been 
immediately swallo'vved up hy the huge monster which had 
not only been the occasion of the storm of yesterday, hut, 
all ’ most imliappy busmess ’ been the occasion also of his 
losmg that lock of hair 

Ere he could congratulate himself on his escape he found 
fresh cause for anxiety, for he perceived that he w'as no 
longer alone. No friends were near him , hut, on the 
contrary, he was surrounded by strangers of a far different 
aspect. They were men certamly , that is to say, they had 
legs and arms, and heads, and bodies as Inmself, hut 
mstead of that bloom of youth, that regularity of feature, 
that amiable joyousness of countenance, which he had 
ever been accustomed to meet and to love m his former 
compamons, he recoiled m horror from the swarthy com- 
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plexions, the sad visages, and the haggard features of his 
present ones They spoke to him in a harsh and guttural 
accent He would have fled from their advances ; hut 
then he was m the helly of a whale ! When he had become 
a httle used to their tones he was giatified by finding that 
theur attentions were far from hostile ; and, after havmg 
received from them a few compliments, he began to thmk 
that they were not qmte so ugly He discovered that the 
object of their mqmries was the fatal pomegranate which 
still remamed m his hand. They admired its beauty, and 
told him that they greatly esteemed an mdividual "who 
possessed such a mass of precious ore Popanilla begged 
to undeceive them, and courteously presented the fruit 
No sooner, however, had he parted with this apple of 
discord, than the countenances of his compamons changed 
Immediately discovermg its real nature, they loudly 
accused Popamlla of havmg deceived them , he remon- 
strated, and they recrimmated , and the great fish, irritated 
by their clamour, lashed its huge tad, and mth one effica- 
cious vomit spouted the innocent Popanilla high m the air 
He fell "With such a dash mto the ^vaves that he ^vas 
awakened by the sound of his o^vn fall 

The dreamer awoke amidst real chattermg, and scnflling, 
and clamour. A troop of green monkeys had been aroused 
by his unusual occupation, and had taken the opportunity 
of his slumber to become acquamted with some of the first 
prmciples of science What progress they had made it is 
difficult to ascertain , because, each one tbrowmg a tract at 
Popanilla’s head, they immediately disappeared. It is said, 
however, that some monkeys have been since seen skippmg 
about the island, with their tads cut off, and that they 
have even succeeded m passmg themselves off for human 
bemgs among those people who do not read novels, and are 
consequently unacquamted mth mankind. 

The morning’s adventure immediately rushed mto 
Popanilla’s mind, and he proceeded forthwith to examine 
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the contents of his chest , hnt wlh advantages which had 
not been yet enjoyed by those tvlio had prcvion^lj peeped 
into It The monkeys had not been composed to sleep 
by the ‘ Universal Linguist ’ of Mr. Ilamillon. As for 
Popamlla, he took up a treatise on liydroslatics, and read 
It straight through on the spot. For the rest of the day 
he was hydrostatically mad : nor could the commonest 
incident connected wuth the action or conveyance of water 
take place without his speculating on its cause and 
consequence. 

So enraptured w'as Popamlla with his new accomplish- 
ments and acquirements that by degrees he a\ oidcd 
attendance on the usual evening astjemhlagcs, and devoted 
himself solely to the acquirement of useful knowledge 
After a short time his absence was remarked . but the 
greatest and the most gifted has only to lea\e his coterie, 
ealled the world, for a few’ days, to he fully con>anced of 
what slight importance he really is And so Popamlla, the 
dehght of society and the cspceial favourite of the women, 
was m a very short time not even inquired after. At first, 
of course, they supposed that he w'as in love, or that he 
had a shght cold, or that he was WTiting his memoirs ; and 
as these suppositions, m due course, take ihcir place in the 
annals of society as circumstantial histones, in about a 
week one knew the lady, another had heard him $00076, 
and a third had seen the manuscript At the end of 
another week Popamlla was forgotten 


Chapter IV 

Six months had elapsed smee the first chest of the cargo 
of Useful Knowledge destmed for the fortunate Maldives 
had been digested by the recluse Popandla . for a recluse 
he had now become. Great students are rather dull 
compamons Our Fantaisian friend, durmg his first 
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studies, was as moody, absent, and querulous as are most 
men of gemus during tbat mystical period of bfe. He 
was consequently avoided by the men and quizzed by the 
women, and consoled himself for the neglect of the first 
and the taunts of the second by the mdefinite sensation 
that he should, some day or other, turn out that httle bemg 
called a great man. As for his mistress, she considered 
herself msulted by being addressed by a man who had 
lost her lock of hair. When the chest was exhausted 
Popamlla was seized with a profound melancholy. Nothing 
depresses a man’s spirits more completely than a self- 
conviction of self-conceit ; and Popamlla, who had been 
accustomed to consider himself and his compamons as 
the most elegant portion of the visible creation, now 
discovered, with dismay, that he and his fellow-islanders 
were nothing more than a horde of useless savages. 

This mortification, however, was soon succeeded by a 
proud consciousness that he, at any rate, was now civilised ; 
and that proud consciousness by a fond hope that m a short 
time he might become a civihser. Like all projectors, he 
was not of a sanguine temperament ; but he did trust that 
in the course of another season the Isle of Fantaisie might 
take Its station among the nations. He was determined, 
however, not to be too rapid It cannot be expected that 
ancient prejudices can m a moment be eradicated, and 
new modes of conduct mstantaneously substituted and 
estabhshed. Popamlla, like a wise man, determined to 
concihate His views were to be as liberal, as his prmciples 
were enlightened. Men should be forced to do nothing. 
Bigotry, and mtolerance, and persecution were the objects 
of his decided disapprobation , resembling, m this par- 
ticular, all the great and good men who have ever existed, 
^vho have mvariably mamtamed this opinion so long as 
they have been in the minority 

Popamlla appeared once more m the world 
‘ Dear me ! is that you. Pop ^ ’ exclaimed the ladies. 
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‘ Wliat have you been doing mth yourself all tins time ? 
Travelbng, I suppose Ever> one tra\els noiv Reall) 
you travelled men get quite bores. And 'ivbcre did you 
get that coat, if it be a coat ’ ’ 

Such was the style in wbicb the Fantaif^ian females 
saluted the long absent Popamlla . and rcall>, vben a man 
shuts himself up from the ivorld for a considerable time, 
and fancies that m condescending to re-enter it be has 
surely the right to expect the homage due to a supenor 
bemg, these salutations arc avkvard The ladies of 
England peculiar^ excel in this species of annihilation , 
and while they continue to droi\Ti puppies, as the) daily do, 
in a sea of sarcasm, I think no true Englishman will hesitate 
one moment in giving them the preference for taet and 
manner over all the vivacious French, all the self-possessing 
Italian, and all the tolerant German vomcn This is a 
clap-trap, and I have no doubt wll sell the hook 

Popamlla, however, had not re-entered socict) witJi the 
mtention of subsiding mto a nonentity , and he therefore 
took the opportunity, a few minutes after sunset, just as 
his companions were falling into the dance, to licg the 
favour of hemg alloivcd to address his so\ crcign oiilv for 
one smgle moment 

‘ Sire ’ ’ said he, in that mild tone of subdued siiper- 
cihousness %vith which we should always address king'?, and 
which, while it vindicates our dignity, satisfactorily proves 
that we are above the vulgai passion of env}’’, ‘ Sire ’ ' but 
let us not encourage that fatal faculty of orator}-^ so danger- 
ous to free states, and therefore let us give only the 
‘ substance of Popamlla’s speech.’ * He commenced his 
address m a manner somewhat resembling the initial 
observations of those pleasmg pamphlets is Inch are the 
fashion of the present hour ; and which, hemg mtended to 

* Substance of a speech, in Parliamentaiy language, means a printed 
edition of an haiangue ivlncli contains all that was uttered in the 
House, and about as much again 
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iliflFuse information among those who have not enjoyed 
the opportunity and advantages of study, and are con- 
seij[uently of a gay and cheerful disposition, treat of hght 
subjects m a hght and pohshed style. Popamlla, therefore, 
spoke of man in a savage state, the origm of society, and 
the elements of the social compact, in sentences which 
would not have ditigraced the mellifluous pen of Bentham. 
From these he naturally digressed into an agreeable dis- 
qmsition on the Anglo-Saxons ; and, after a httle badinage 
on the Bill of Rights, fle^v off to an airy apergu of the French 
Revolution \Vhen he had ainved at the Isle of Fantaisie 
he begged to inform his Majesty that man was horn for 
something else besides enjoying InmBelf It was, doubtless, 
extremely pleasant to dance and smg. to crown themselves 
vuth chaplets, and to drmk ^vine : hut he was ‘ free to 
confess ’ that he did not imagine that the most barefaced 
hireling of corruption could for a moment presume to 
maintain that there ^vas any utihty m pleasure. If there 
were no utihty m pleasure, it was qiute clear that pleasure 
could profit no one. If, therefore, it Avere unprofitable, it 
was mjunous , because that which does not produce a 
profit is eipuvalent to a loss ; therefore pleasure is a losmg 
husmess ; consequently pleasure is not pleasant. 

He also showed that man was not horn for himself, hut 
for society : that the mterests of the body are alone to he 
considered, and not those of the individual , and that a 
nation might be extremely happy, extremely powerful, and 
extremely rich, although every mdividual member of it 
might at the same time be miserable, dependent, and in 
debt He regretted to observe that no one m the island 
seemed m the shghtest degree conscious of the object of 
his bemg Man is created for a purpose ; the object of his 
existence is to perfect himself. Man is imperfect by nature, 
because if nature had made him perfect he would have had 
no wants , and it is only by supplymg his wants that utility 
can be developed. The development of utihty is therefore 
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the object of our being, and the attainment of ibis great 
end the cause of our existence This principle clears all 
doubts, and rationally accounts for a state of existence 
which has puzzled many pseudo-philosophers. 

Popamlla then went on to show that the hitherto received 
definitions of man were all erroneous , that man is neither 
a wallcing ammal, nor a talking animal, nor a cooking 
animal, nor a lonngmg ammal, nor a debt-mcuixing animal, 
nor a tax-paymg ammal, nor a printmg animal, nor a 
puflRng ammal, but a developing animal Development is 
the discovery of utihty. By devclopmg the water v e get 
fish , by developmg the earth ive get com, and cash, and 
cotton , by developmg the air we get breath ; by developmg 
the fire we get heat. Thus, the use of the elements is 
demonstrated to the meanest capacity But it \v'as not 
merely a material development to which he alluded ; a 
moral development ivas equally indispensable He shov^ed 
that It was impossible for a nation either to think too much 
or to do too much. The hfe of man was therefore to he 
passed m a moral and material development until he had 
consummated his perfection It was the opinion of 
Popanilla that this great result was by no means so near 
at hand as some philosophers flattered themselves , and 
that it might possibly require another half-century before 
even the most civflised nation could be said to have com- 
pleted the destmy of the human race. At the same time, 
he mtimated that there were various extraordinary means 
by which this rather desirable result might he facihtated , 
and there was no saymg what the huildmg of a new 
University might do, of which, when built, he had no objec- 
tion to be appomted Prmcipal. 

In answer to those who affect to admire that deficient 
system of existence which they style simphcity of manners, 
and who are perpetually committrng the blunder of sup- 
posmg that every advance towards perfection only "with- 
draws man further from Ins primitive and proper condition. 
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Popamlla tnumphaiitly demonstrated that no such order 
as that which they associated mth the phrase ‘ state of 
nature ’ ever existed ‘ Man,’ said he, ‘ is called the 
masterpiece of nature , and man is also, as we all know, 
the most curious of machines ; now, a machine is a work 
of art, consequently, the masterpiece of nature is the 
masterpiece of art The object of all mechanism is the 
attainment of utihty ; the object of man, who is the most 
perfect machine, is utihty m the highest degree. Can we 
beheve, therefore, that this machine was ever mtended for 
a state which never could have called forth its powers, a 
state in which no utility could ever have been attamed, a 
state m which there are no wants ; consequently, no 
demand , consequently, no supply ; consequently, no 
competition ; consequently, no mvention ; consequently, 
no profits , only one great permcious monopoly of comfort 
and ease ’ Society mthout wants is hke a world wthout 
wmds. It IS quite clear, therefore, that there is no such 
thing as Nature ; Nature is Art, or Art is Nature , that 
which is most useful is most natural, because utility is the 
test of nature ; therefore a steam-engme is in fact a much 
more natural production than a mountain 

‘ You are convmced, therefore,’ he continued, ‘ by these 
observations, that it is impossible for an mdividual or a 
nation to be too artificial m their manners, their ideas, 
then- laws, or their general pohcy , because, in fact, the 
more artificial you become the nearer you approach that 
state of nature of which you are so perpetually talking ’ 
Here observmg that some of his audience appeared to be 
a httle sceptical, perhaps only surprised, he told them that 

* The age seems as anti-mountainous as it is anti-monarchial A 
late wiiter insmuates that if the Enghsh had spent their milhons in 
levelling the Andes, instead of excavatmg the table-lands, society 
might have been benefited These monstrosities aie decidedly useless, 
and therefore can neither be subhme nor beautiful, as has been un- 
answerably demonstrated by another recent wiiter on pohtical 
aesthetics — See also a peisonal attack on Mont Blanc, in the second 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 1828 

B 
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what he said must he true, because it entirely consisted of 
first prmciples ' 

After having thus preliminarily descanted for about two 
hours, PopaniUa informed his Majesty that he was unused 
to puhhc speaking, and then proceeded to show that the 
grand charaeteristie of the social action f of the Isle of 
Fantaisie was a total want of development. This he 
observed wth equal sorrow and surprise ; he respected the 
wisdom of their ancestors ; at the same time, no one could 
deny that they were both barbarous and ignorant ; he 
highly esteemed also the constitution, hut regretted that it 
was not in the shghtest degree adapted to the existing 
want of soeiety : he was not for destro}Tng any estabhsh- 
ments, but, on the contrary, was for courteously affording 
them the opportumty of self-dissolution. He fimshed by 
re-urgmg, m strong terms, the immediate development of 
the island. Tn the first place, a great metropohs must be 
mstantly built, because a great metropohs always produces 
a great demand , and, moreover, Popamlla had some legal 
doubts whether a country tvithout a capital could m fact 
be considered a State. Apologismg for havmg so long 
trespassed upon the attention of the assembly, he begged 
distmctly to state J that he had no wsh to see his Majesty 
and his fellow-subjects adopt these ney,v prmciples ^vlthout 
examination and %vithout experience. They might com- 
mence on a small scale , let them cut do^vn. their forests, 
and by turning them mto ships and houses discover the 
utihty of timber ; let the whole island be dug up , let 
canals be cut, docks be built, and all the elephants he 

* Fust prmciples are tlie mgredients of positive truth They are 
immutable, as may be seen by comparing the first principles of the 
eighteenth century with the first principles of the nineteenth 

f This simple and definite phrase we derive fiom the nation to 
whom we weie indebted during the last century for some other phrases 
about as defimte, but rather more dangeious 

% Another phiase of Parhament, which, I need not observe, is 
always made use of in oratory when the oratoi can see his meanmg 
about as distmctly as Sancho perceived the charms of Dulcmea 
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Icilled directly, that their teeth might yield an immediate 
article for exportation. A short time would afford a 
sufficient trial. In the meanwhile, they would not be 
pledged to further measures, and these might he considered 
‘ only as an experiment ’ ''' Tahmg for granted that these 
prmciples would be acted on, and tahmg mto consideration 
the site of the island m the map of the world, the nature 
and extent of its lesources, its magnificent race of human 
bemgs. Its varieties of the ammal creation, its wonderfully 
fine timber, its undeveloped mineral treasures, the spacious- 
ness of Its harbours, and its various facihties for extended 
mternational communication, Popauilla had no hesitation 
in saying that a short time could not elapse ere, mstead of 
pas sin g their hves m a state of unprofitable ease and useless 
enjoyment, they might reasonably expect to be the tenor 
and astonishment of the universe, and to be able to annoy 
every nation of any conseq[uence. 

Here, observmg a smile upon his Majesty’s countenance, 
Popanilla told the Kmg that he was only a chief magistrate, 
and he had no more right to laugh at him than a pansh 
constable He concluded by observmg that although what 
he at present urged might appear strange, nevertheless, if 
the hsteners had been acquamted with the characters and 
cases of Galileo and Turgot, they would then have seen, as 
a necessary consequence, that his system was perfectly 
correct, and he himself a man of extraordinary merit. 

Here the chief magistrate, no longer darmg to smile, 
burst mto a fit of laughter , and turning to his courtiers 
said, ‘ I have not an idea what this man is tallcing about, 
but I Icnow that he makes my head ache : give me a cup of 
wme, and let us have a dance.’ 

All applauded the royal proposition ; and pushing 
Popanilla from one to another, until he was fairly hustled 
to the brink of the lagoon, they soon forgot the existence of 

* A very famous and convement phrase this — but in politics experi- 
ments mean revolutions 1828 
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tins bore • m one word, he %vas cut. When Popanilla found 
himself standmg alone, and looking grave while all the 
rest were gay, he began to suspect that he was not so 
influential a personage as he previously imagined. Rather 
crest-fallen, he sneaked home ; and consoled himself for 
having nobody to speak to by readmg some amusmg 
‘ Conversations on Pohtical Economy.’ 


Chapter V 

Popanilla was discomposed, but he was not discomfited. 
He consoled himself for the Royal neglect by the recollec- 
tion of the many lUustnous men who had been despised, 
bamshed, imprisoned, and burnt for the mamtenance of 
opinions which, centuries afterwards, had been discovered 
to be truth He did not forget that m still further centuries 
the lately recogmsed truth had been re-discovered to be 
falsehood , hut then these men were not less illustrious , 
and what wonder that their opinions ^vere really erroneous, 
since they were not his present ones ^ The reasoning was 
equally conclusive and consolatory. Popanilla, therefore, 
was not discouraged , and although he deemed it more 
prudent not to go out of his way to seek another audience 
of his sovereign, or to be too anxious again to address 
a pubhc meetmg, he nevertheless determined to proceed 
cautiously, but constantly, propagating his docLiines and 
proselytismg m private 

Unfortunately for Popanilla, he did not enjoy one 
advantage which all founders of sects have duly appreciated, 
and by which they have been materially assisted. It is 
a great and an unanswerable argument m favour of a 
Providence that we constantly perceive that the most 
beneficial results are brought about by the least "worthy 
and most insignificant agents The purest rehgions would 
never have been estabhshed had they not been supported 
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by sinners who felt tbe biirthen of tbe old faith ; and the 
most free and enlightened governments are often generated 
by the discontented, the disappomted, and the dissolute. 
Now, m the Isle of Fantaisie, unfortimately for our 
revolutioniser, there was not a smgle gmmbler. 

Unable, therefore, to make the bad passions of his fellow- 
creatures the unconscious mstruments of his good purposes, 
Popanilla must have been contented to have monopohsed 
aU the wisdom of the moderns, had he not, >vith the nnbaffled 
wit of an mventor, hit upon a new expedient Like Socrates, 
our philosopher began to cultivate wth sedulousness the 
society of youth 

In a short time the ladies of Fantaisie were forced to 
observe that the fair sex most nnfashionably predominated 
m their evening assemblages , for the yoimg gentlemen of 
the island had suddenly ceased to pay their graceful 
homage at the altar of Terpsichore In an Indian isle 
not to dance was as bad as heresy The ladies ralhed the 
recreants, but then playful sarcasms failed of their wonted 
effect. In the natural course of things they had recourse to 
remonstrances, but their appeals were equally fruitless 
The dehcate creatures tried reproaches, but the boyish 
cymes received them with a scowl and answered them 
tvith a sneer. 

The women fled m mdignation to their friendly monarch , 
but the voluptuary of nature only shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled He kissed away their tears, and their frowns 
vamshed as he croivned then long han with roses. 

‘ If the lads really show such bad taste,’ said his Majesty, 

‘ why I and my lords must do double duty, and dance with 
a couple of you at once.’ Consoled and complimented, and 
crowned by a Kmg, whq could look sad ^ The women 
forgot then anger m then mcreasmg loyalty. 

But the pupils of Popanilla had no sooner mastered the 
first prmciples of science than they began to throw off 
then retned habits and im communicative manners. Being 
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not utterly ignorant of some of the rudiments of kno^vledgc- 
and consequently havmg completed their education, it was 
now their duty, as members of society, to instruct and not 
to study They therefore courted, instead of shunned, 
their fellow-creatures , and on all occasions seized all 
opportunities of assisting the spread of Icnowlcdgc The 
voices of lecturing boys resounded in every part of the 
island. Their tones were so shrill, their manners so 
presuming, their knowledge so crude, and their general 
demeanour so completely unamiable, that it vas impossible 
to hear them wthout delight, advantage, and admiration 
The women were not now the only sufferers and the only 
complamants. Dinned to death, the men looked gloomy , 
and even the Kmg, for the first time m his hfe, looked 
grave. Could this Babel, he thought, he that empire oT 
bhsB, that dehghtful Fantaisie, where to be ruler only 
proved that you were the most skilful m makmg others 
happy ’ His brow ached under his hght flowery crotvn, as 
if It were bound by the barbarous circle of a tyrant, heavj' 
ivith gems and gold In his despair he had some thoughts of 
leavmg his kingdom and betaking himself to the mermaids 
The determination of the most precious portion of his 
subjects saved his empire As the disciples of the nciv' 
school were daily demanding, ‘ What is the use of dancing ^ 
what IS the use of drmkmg iNune ? what is the use of 
smelhng flowers ’ ’ the women, like prescient pohticians, 
began to entertam a nervous suspicion that m time these 
sages might even presume to question the utility of that 
homage which, m spite of the Giecian Philosophers and the 
British Essayists, we have been m the habit of conceding 
to them ever smee Eden , and they rushed agam to the 
Kmg like frightened deer. Somethmg now was to be done , 
and the monarch, mth an expression of countenance which 
almost amounted to energy, whispered consolation 

The Kmg sent for Popaniila , the message produced a 
great sensation , the enlightened introducer of the new 
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principles had not been at Court since he was cut. No 
doubt his Majesty was at last impregnated with the liberal 
spirit of the age , and Popanillawas assuredly to be Premier 
Tn fact, It must be so , he was ‘ sent for ’ , there was no 
precedent in Fantaisie, though there might be m other 
islands, for a person bemg ‘ sent for ’ and not being Premier. 
His disciples ^vere m high spirits ; the world was no'W to 
be regulated upon right pimciples. and they were to be 
mstalled mto their right places. 

‘ Illustrious Popamlla • ’ said the Kmg, ‘ you once did me 
the honour of mabmg me a speech which, unfortunately 
for mj-self, I candidly confess, I was then mcapable of 
understanding ; no wonder, as it was the first I ever heard. 
I shall not, however, easily forget the effect ^vhich it pro- 
duced upon me. I have smce considered it my duty, as a 
monarch, to pay particular attention to your suggestions 
I now understand them ivnth sufficient clearness to be fully 
convmced of their excellence, and m future I mtend to act 
upon them, ivithout any exception or deviation. To prove 
my smcenty, I have determined to commence the new 
system at once ; and as I tlnnlc that, mthout some extension 
of our mternational relations, the commercial mteiest of 
this island ivill be mcapable of furnishing the taxes which 
I mtend to levy, I have determined, therefore, to fit out 
an expedition for the purpose of discovermg new islands 
and formmg relations with new islanders. It is but due 
to your merit that you should be appomted to the com- 
mand of It ; and fuither to testify my infinite esteem for 
your character, and my complete confidence m your abihties, 
I make you post-captain on the spot As the axiom of 
your school seems to be that everythmg can be made perfect 
at once, without time, without experience, without practice, 
and without preparation, I have no doubt, with the aid of 
a treatise or two, you will make a consummate naval com- 
mander, although you have never been at sea m the ivhole 
course of your hfe Farewell, Captain Popamlla ’ ’ 
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No sooner was this adieu uttered than four bra-wnv lords 
of the bedchamber seized the Turgot of Fantaisic by the 
shoulders, and carried him with mconceivable rapidity to 
the shore His pupils, who would have fled to his rescue, 
were stifled -with the embraces of their former partners, 
and their utilitarianism dissolved m the arms of those they 
once so rudely rejected. As for their tutor, he ivas thrust 
into one of the canoes, mth some fresh ivater, bread-fruit, 
dried fish, and a basket of alhgator-pcars A band of 
mermaids cained the canoe ivuth extpiisitc management 
through the shallows and over the breakers, and poor 
Popamlla m a few minutes found himself out at sea. 
Tremendously frightened, he oflTcred to recant all his 
opinions, and denounce as traitors any individuals ivhom 
the Court might select But his former companions did 
not exactly detect the utdity of his return His offers, his 
supphcations, were equally fruitless , and the only ansiv er 
which floated to him on the ivond was, ‘ Farenell. Captain 
Popamlla ’ ’ 


Chapter VI 

Night fell upon the "waters, dark and drear, and thick 
and misty How unlike those brilliant hours that once 
summoned him to revelry and love ! Unhappy Popamlla * 
Thy dehcious Fantaisie has vamshed ! Ah, pitiable youth ! 
What could possibly have mduced you to be so very rash ’ 
And all from that unlucky lock of hair ’ 

After a few natural paroxysms of rage, terror, anguish, 
and remorse, the Captain as naturally subsided mto despair, 
and awaited with sullen apathy that fate ivhich could 
not be far distant The only thing which puzzled the 
philosophical navigator was his mabihty to detect Arhat 
useful end could be attained by his death. At length, 
remembering that fish must be fed, his theory and his 
desperation were at the same time confirmed 
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A clear, dry morning succeeded the wet, gloomy uight, 
and Popamlla had not yet gone down. This extraordinary 
suspension of his fate roused him fiom his stupor, and 
between the consequent excitement and the mormng air 
he acquired an appetite. Philosophical physicians appear 
to have agreed that sorrow, to a certain extent, is not 
unfavourable to digestion , and as Popamlla began to 
entertam some mdefinite and unreasonable hopes, the 
alligator-pears quickly disappeared. In the meantime the 
httle canoe cut her way as if she were chasmg a smuggler , 
and had it not been for a shark or t-svo who, m anticipation 
of their services hemg required, never left her side for a 
second, PopaniHa really might have made some mgemous 
observations on the nature of tides. He was rather 
surprised, certainly, as he watched his frail hark ciestmg 
the waves , but he soon supposed that this was all m 
the natural course of things , and he now ascribed his 
previous fright, not to the peril of his situation, but to his 
mexperience of it. 

Although his apprehension of bemg drotvned was now 
removed, yet when he gazed on the boundless vacancy 
before him, and also observed that his provisions rapidly 
decreased, he began to fear that he was destmed for a still 
more horrible fate, and that, after havmg eaten his o'vvm 
shoes, he must submit to be starved In this state of 
despondency, with mfinite dehght and exultation he clearly 
observed, on the second day, at twenty-seven minutes past 
three p.m , though at a considerable distance, a mountam 
and an island His joy and his pride were equal, and 
excessive : he called the first Alligator Mountain, m 
gratitude to the pears , and christened the second after his 
mistress, that unlucky mistress ’ The swift canoe soon 
reached the discoveries, and the happy discoverer further 
found, to his mortification, that the mountain was a mist 
and the island a sea-weed Popamlla now grew sulky, and 
threw himself down in the bottom of his boat 
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On the third morning he .nv.ik< m d h\ n tmrn ndons 
roar, on looking around liirn he j)crcci\ed that In in 
a valley formed h} t\so ■\\a\es each ‘■tv era! hundred ffft 
high This Bccincd the crisis of his fat < ; h< ‘•hu! 
as people do ivhen the} are touched h} a ilintist, and 
in a few niimilcs vas still hounding on the mean in tin 
eternal eanoc, safe but scnselt-^-. Some tnimndoiis pr d*' 
of thunder, a roaring vind and a s( at lung lightning eon- 
lirmed his indispo‘'ilion , and h.id not tlu rnpi 't ^nhi-ifh d. 
Popamlla vould probabl} lia\e been an idiot for lift 'I lu 
dead and soothing ealrn vhieh sutct edi d this tornado 
called him back ag.un gr.iduall) to e\istcnct‘ lb opem d 
his eyes, and, scarce!} daring to trv a ‘ifnsc, imnudiattd} 
shut them, then hca\ing a det]) ‘'iglu he •-Jjriigged bn 
shoiddcrs, and looked as pitialile as a prime nuni‘-tt'r ivith 
a rebellious cabinet At Icngtli lie \cnturtd to lift up hi-’ 
head, there vas not a vrinkh* on the fact of on an: <1 
halc}on fluttered o^cr him, and then siuddtd Ixdon Im 
canoe, and gamesome porpoise-, vere tumbling at his mde 
The sky vas cloudless, except m the dim lion to vhuh he 
was driving; but even as Popamlla ob‘-er\td. vith ‘■nim' 
misgivings, the mass of vapour* 'vvlmli bad there con- 
gregated, the great square and solid black clouds dre\\ 
off bke curlams. and rc\calcd to his entranced vision a 
magnificent city nsmg out of the sea. 

Tower, and dome, and arch, column, and spire, and 
obebsk, and lofty terraces, and manv-vmdoved palace'-, 
rose m all directions from a mass of biulding vbicli appeared 
to him each instant to groii more huge, till at length it 
seemed to occupy the ivholc horiicon The sun lent addi- 
tional lustre to tlic dazzling qua}s of wlulc marble vhich 
apparently surrounded this mighty city, and which rose 
immediately from the dark blue waters As the navigator 
drew nearer, he observed that in most parts the quays 
were crow'ded "with hemgs w'ho, he trusted, were human, and 
already the hum of multitudes broke upon his inexperienced 
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ear • to Inm a sound far more mysterious and far more 
excitmg than the most poetical of wuids to the most %vmdy 
of poets. On the right of this vast city rose what was 
mistaken by Popamlla foi an immense but leafless forest , 
hut more practical men than the Fantaisian Captam have 
been equally confounded by the first sight of a million 
of masts. 

The canoe cut its way -with mcreasmg rapidity, and ere 
Popamlla had recovered himself sufficiently to make even 
an ejaculation, he found himself at the side of a quay. 
Some amplnhious creatures, whom he supposed to be 
mermen, immediately came to his assistance, rather stared 
at his serpent-skin coat, and then helped kim up the steps. 
Popamlla was mstantly surrounded 
‘ Who are you ? ’ said one 
‘ What are you ? ’ asked another. 

‘ Who IS It ? ’ exclaimed a tlnrd. 

‘ What IS It ? ’ screamed a fourth 
* My friends, I am a man ’ ’ 

‘ A man ! ’ said the women , ‘ are you sure you are a 
real man ? ’ 

‘ He must be a sea-god ’ ’ said the females. 

‘ She must be a sea-goddess ’ ’ said the males 
‘ A Triton * ’ mamtamed the women 
‘ A Nereid • ’ argued the men 
‘ It IS a great fish ! ’ said the boys 

Thanks to the Umversal Lmguist, Captain Popamlla, 
under these peculiar circumstances, was more loquacious 
than could have been Captam Pariy 

‘ Good people ’ you see before you the most injured of 
human hemgs ’ 

This announcement inspired general enthusiasm The 
women wept, the men shook hands wth him, and all the 
boys huzzaed Popamlla proceeded : 

‘ Actuated by the most pure, the most patriotic, the most 
noble, the most enlightened, and the most useful sentiments. 
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I aspired to ameliorate the condition of my fcUoiv-men. 
To this grand object I have sacrificed all that makes hfe 
dehghtful I have lost my station in society, my taste for 
dancmg, my popularity vith the men, my favour wth the 
women ; and last, hut, oh ’ not least (excuse this emotion), 
I have lost a very particular lock of hair In one iv ord, my 
friends, you see before you, banished, ruined, and unhappy, 
the victim of a despotic sovereign, a corrupt aristocrac)-, 
and a misguided people ’ 

No sooner had he ceased speaking than Popanilla really 
imagined that he had only escaped the dangers of sedition 
and the sea to expire by less hostile, though not less clFcctive, 
means. To be strangled w'as not much better than to be 
starved : and certainly, -with half-a-dozen highly respectable 
females chngmg round his neek, he was not reminded for 
the first time m his hfe what a domestic bovstrmg is an 
affectionate woman In an agony of sufibcation he thought 
very little of his arms, although the admiration of the men 
had already, m his imagmation, separated these useful 
members from his miserable body , and had it not been 
for some justifiable kicking and plungmg, the veneration 
of the ingenuous and surrounding youth, -which mamfested 
Itself by their active exertions to di-vude Ins smgular garment 
mto rehes of a mai Lyr of hherty, would soon have effectually 
prevented the lU-starred Popanilla from bemg agam mis- 
taken for a Nereid, Order was at length restored, and a 
eommittee of eight appomted to regulate the visits of the 
increasmg mob 

The arrangements were judicious , the -whole populace 
was marshalled mto ranks , classes of t^velve persons were 
allowed consecutively to walk past the -vaetim of tjTanuy, 
corruption, and ignorance ; and each person had the honour 
to touch his finger Durmg this proceeding, which lasted 
a few hours, an influential personage generously offered to 
receive the eager subscriptions of the assembled thousands. 
Even the boys subscribed, and ere six hours had passed 
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since Ins arrival as a coatless vagabond m this bbeial city, 
Captain Popamlla found bimself a person of considerable 
means 

The receiver of the subscriptions, while be crammed 
Popanilla’s serpent-sbin pockets full of gold pieces, at the 
same time kindly offered the stranger to introduce him to 
an hotel. Popamlla, who was cfuite beside himself, could 
only bow bis assent, and mecbamcally accompamed his 
conductor. When be bad regamed bis faculty of speech, 
be endeavoured, in wandeimg sentences of grateful m- 
coberency, to express bis deep sense of tbis unparalleled 
liberabty ‘ It was an excess of generosity m ^vbicb man- 
kind could never bave before mdulged * ’ 

‘ By no means ! ’ said bis companion, tvitb great coolness , 
‘ far from this bemg an unparalleled affair, I assure you it 
IS a matter of hourly occurrence : make your mmd qmte 
easy. You are probably not aware that you are no^v 
livmg in the richest and the most charitable country in 
the world ? ’ 

‘ Wonderful l ’ said Popamlla , ‘ and what is the name, 
may I ask, of this charitable city ^ ’ 

‘ Is It possible,’ said his compamon, -with a famt smile, 
‘ that you are ignorant of the great city of Hubbabub , the 
largest city not only that exists, but that evei did exist, 
and the capital of the island of Vraihleusia, the most famous 
island not only that is known, but that ever was known ? ’ 

Whde he was speaking they were accosted by a man 
upon crutches, who, telling them m a broken voice that he 
had a wife and twelve infant children dependent on his 
support, supphcated a httle charity. Popamlla was about 
to empty part of his pocketfuls mto the mendicant’s cap, 
but his compamon repressed his nnphilosophical facihty. 
‘ By no means ' ’ said his friend, who, turning round to 
the beggar, advised him, m a mild voice, to work , calmly 
ad<ling, that if he presumed to ask chanty again he should 
certainly have him bastmadoed Then they walked on. 
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PopaniOa’s attention was So distracted by the variety, 
the mimbei, the novelty, and the noise of the objects 
which were incessantly hurried upon his observation, that 
he fouud no time to speak ; and as his companion, though 
exceetliugly pohte, was a man of few words, conversation 
rather flagged. 

At last, overwhelmed by the magnificence of the streets, 
the splendour of the shops, the number of human bemgs, 
the rattling of the vehicles, the dashmg of the horses, and 
a thousand other sounds and objects, Popanilla gave loose 
to a loud and fervent wish that his hotel might have the 
good fortune of hemg situated m this mterestmg quarter. 

‘ By no means * ’ said his companion ; ‘ we have yet 
much further to go Far from this being a desirable 
situation for you, my friend, no civilised person is ever seen 
here ; and had not the cause of civil and religious liberty 
fortunately called me to the water-side to-day, I should 
have lost the opportunity of shotving how greatly I esteem 
a gentleman who has suffered so severely m the cause of 
national amehoration.’ 

‘ Sir ! ’ said Popanilla, ‘ your approbation is the only 
reward which I ever shall desue for my exertions You 
will excuse me for not qmte keepmg up tvuth you ; but the 
fact IS, my pockets are so stuffed wth cash that the action 
of my legs is greatly impeded.’ 

‘ Credit me, my friend, that you are suffermg from an 
mconvenience which you will not long eiqperience m 
Hubbabub. Nevertheless, to remedy it at present, I tbmk 
the best thing we can do is to buy a purse.’ 

They accordingly entered a shop where such an article 
might be found, and taking up a small sack, for Popanilla 
was very rich, his companion mqiiired its price, which he 
was mformed was four crowns No sooner had the desired 
information been given than the proprietor of the opposite 
shop rushed m, and offered him the same aiUcle for three 
crowns. The original merchant, not at all surprised at 
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the intrusion, and not the least apologising ^or his former 
extortion, then demanded ttvo. His rival, bemg more than 
his match, he courteously dropped upon his knee, and 
lequested his customer to accept the article gratis, for his 
sake. The generous dealer would infalhhly have carried 
the day, had not his rival humbly supphcated the pur- 
chaser not only to receive his article as a gift, hut also the 
compliment of a crotvn mside. 

‘ What a terrible cheat the first merchant must have 
been ! ’ said the puzzled Popanilla, as they proceeded on 
their tvay. 

‘ By no means ’ ’ said his calm companion ; ‘ the purse 
was sufficiently cheap even at four croivns This is not 
Cheatery ; this is Competition • ’ 

‘ What a wonderful nation, then, this must he, where 
you not only get purses gratis hut even •well loaded ! What 
use, then, is all this heavy gold ? It is a tremendous trouble 
to carry , I wiU empty the hag mto this kennel, for money 
surely can he of no use m a city where, -when in -^vant of 
cash, you have only to go mto a shop and buy a purse ! ’ 

‘ Your pardon ! ’ said his compamon , ‘ far from this 
bemg the case, Vraihleusia is, -without doubt, the dearest 
country m the world ’ 

‘ If, then,’ said the mqmsitive Popamlla, mth great 
ammation, ‘ if, then, this country be the dearest m the 
world , if, how ’ 

‘ My good friend ' ’ said his companion, ‘ I really am the 
last person m the world to answer questions. All that I 
know IS, that this counliy is extremely dear, and that the 
only way to get things cheap is to encourage Competition ’ 

Here the progress of his compamon was impeded for 
some time by a great crowd, which had assembled to catch 
a ghmpse of a man who was to fly off a steeple, hut who 
had not yet arrived. A chimney-sweeper observed to a 
scientific friend that probably the density of the atmosphere 
might prevent the mtended vohtation ; and Popamlla, 
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wlio, having read almost as many pamphlets as the 
observer, now felt quite at home, exceedingly admired the 
observation. 

‘ He must be a very superior man, this gentleman m 
black 1 ’ said Popamlla to his companion. 

‘ By no means * he is of the lowest class in society. But 
you are probably not aware that you arc m the most 
edueated country in the world.’ 

‘ Debghtful ' ’ said Popamlla. 

The Captain was exceedingly desirous of wtncssmg the 
flight of the Vraibleusian Dicdalus, hut his friend advised 
their progress. This, however, was not easy , and Popa- 
mlla, ammated for the moment by his natural aristocratic 
disposition, and emboldened by Ins sujierior swe and 
strength, began to clear his way in a manner vhich vas 
more cogent than logical. The chimncy-svecper and his 
comrades were soon in arms, and Popamlla -Nsould certainly 
have been killed or ducked by this superior man and his 
friends, had it not been for the mild remonstrance of his 
conductor and the smgular appearance of his costume. 

‘ What could have mduced you to be so imprudent ^ ’ said 
his rescuer, when they had escaped from the cron d 

‘ Truly,’ said Popamlla, ‘ I thought that in a countiy 
where you may bastmado the tvretch tv ho presumes to ask 
you for alms, there could surely be no objection to my 
kuockmg dotvn the scouudrel tv^ho dared to stand m 
my way.’ 

‘ By no means * ’ said his friend, shghtly elevaimg his 
eyebrows. ‘ Here all men are equal You are probably 
not aware that you are at present m the freest country 
m the world.’ 

‘ I do not exactly understand you , tvhat is this 
freedom ? ’ 

‘ My good friend, I really am the last person m the world 
to answer questions. Freedom is, m one word. Liberty : a 
kind of thing which you foreigners never can understand, 
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and which mere theory can make no man understand. 
When you have been m the island a few "weeks all ivoll be 
qmte clear to you. In the meantime, do as others do, and 
never knock men doim ! ’ 


Chapter A^II 

‘ Although we are yet some ivay from our hotel,’ remarked 
Popamlla’s conductor, ‘ we have now arrived at a part of 
the city where I can ease you, ivithout Hifliculty, from your 
troublesome burthen , let us enter here ! ’ 

As he spoke, they stopped before a splendid palace, 
and proceeding through various halls full of mdividuals 
apparently mtently busied, the compamons ivere at last 
ushered into an apartment of smaller size, but of more 
elegant character A personage of prepossessmg appear- 
ance was lolling on a couch of an appearance equally 
prepossessmg Before him, on a table, were some papers, 
exquisite fruits, and some liqueurs. Popamlla iras pre- 
sented, and received "with fascmating complaisance His 
friend stated the object of their visit, and handed the 
sackful of gold to the gentleman on the sofa. The gentle- 
man on the sofa ordered a couple of attendants to ascertam 
Its contents While this computation was going on he 
amused his guests by his hvely conversation, and charmed 
Popamlla by his pohshed manners and easy civihty. He 
offered him, duxmg his stay m Vraihleusia, the use of a 
couple of eqmpages, a villa, and an opera-box , insisted 
upon sending to his hotel some pmeapples and some rare 
ivme, and gave him a perpetual ticket to his picture- 
gallery. When his attendants had concluded their calcula- 
tion, he ordered them to place Popamlla’s precious metal 
m his treasury , and then, presentmg the Captam ’.ath a 
small packet of pink shells, he kindly enquired whetner he 
could be of any further use to him Popamlla was loth 

c 
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to ictire •vv’itliout liis gold, of the utility of is Inch, in spite 
of the convemcncy of competition, he seemed to possess 
an instmctive conception , but as his fnend rose and 
withdrew, he could do nothing less than accompany Inm , 
for, havmg now loiown him nearly half a day, lus confidence 
m his honour and integrity was naturally unbounded. 

‘That was the King, of course ? ’ said Popamlla, ivhcn 
they ivere fairly out of the palace 

‘ The King > ‘ said the iinknoivn, nearly surpnsed into an 
exclamation , ‘ by no means ! ’ 

‘ And what then ’ ’ 

‘ My good friend ’ is it possible that you have no bankers 
m your country” ’ ’ 

‘ Yes It is very possible , but have mermaids, vho 
also give us shells which arc prettj . Wliat then are } our 
bankers ’ ’ 

‘ Really, my good friend, that is a question which I never 
remember havmg been asked before , but a banker is a man 
who keeps our money for us ’ 

‘ Ah ’ and he is bound, I suppose, to return your money 
when you choose ’ ’ 

‘ Most assuredly ! ’ 

‘ He 16, then, m fact, your servant . you must pa} him 
handsomely, for him to hve so well ’ ’ 

‘ By no means ^ we pay him nothmg.’ 

‘ That IS droll , he must be very nch then ^ ’ 

‘ Really, my dear fnend, I cannot say Why yes ! I 
I suppose he may he very rich * ’ 

‘Tis singular that a nch man should take so much 
trouble for others ! ’ 

‘ My good friend ’ of course he hves by his trouble.’ 

‘ Ah * How, then,’ continued the mquisitive Fantaisian, 
‘ if you do not pay him for his services, and he yet hves by 
them , how, I pray, does he acquire these immense 
riches ? ’ 

Really, my good sir, I am, in truth, the very last man 
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in the world to answer q[ue6tions : he is a banker , bankers 
are always rich ; but why they are, or how they are, I really 
never had time to inquire But I suppose, if the truth 
were known, they must have very great opportunities.’ 

‘ Ah f I begin to see,’ said Popanilla. ‘ It was really 
very kind of him,’ contmued the Captam, ‘ to make me a 
present of these httle pmk shells : what would I not give to 
turn them mto a necklace, and send it to a certain person 
at Fantaisie ! ’ 

‘ It would be a very expensive necklace,’ observed his 
companion, almost surprised ‘ I had no idea, I confess, 
from your appearance, that in your country they indulged 
m such expensive tastes m costume.’ 

‘ Expensive ' ’ said Popanilla. ‘We certainly have no 
such shells as these m Fantaisie ; but we have much more 
beautiful ones. I should think, from their look, they must 
be rather common ’ 

His conductor for the first time nearly laughed ‘ I 
forgot,’ said he, ‘ that you could not be aware that these 
pmk shells are the most precious com of the land, compared 
with which those hits of gold with which you have recently 
parted are nothing , your whole fortune is now in that httle 
packet The fact is,’ continued the unknown, making an 
effort to communicate, ‘ although we possess m this country 
more of the precious metals than all the rest of the world 
together, the quantity is nevertheless utterly dispro- 
portioned to the magmtude of our wealth and our wants. 
We have been, therefore, under the necessity of resortmg 
to other means of representing the first and supplymg the 
second , and, taking advantage of our msular situation, 
we have mtroduced these small pink shells, which abound 
all round the coast Bemg much more convenient to carry, 
they are in general circulation, and no genteel person has 
ever anytbuig else in his pocket ’ 

‘ Wonderful ! But surely, then, it is no very difl&cult 
thing m this country to accumulate a fortune, since all that 
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is necessary to give you every luxury of life is a stroll one 
mormng of your existence along the beach ’ ’ 

‘ By no means, my friend ! you arc really too rapid. The 
fact IS, that no one has the power of originally circulating 
these shells but our Government , and if any one, by any 
chance, choose to violate this arrangement, ivc make up for 
depnving him of his sobtary walks on the shore by instant 
submersion m the sea.’ 

‘ Then the whole circulation of the country is at the mercy 
of your Government ^ ’ remarked PopaniUa, summoning to 
his recollection the contents of one of those shipvTcckcd 
brochures which had exercised so strange an influence on his 
destiny. ‘ Suppose they do not choose to issue ? ’ 

‘ That IS always guarded against The mere quarterly 
payments of interest upon our national debt will secure an 
ample supply.’ 

‘ Debt ’ I thought you were the richest nation in the 
world ’ ’ 

‘ ’Tis true , nevertheless, if there were a golden py'ramid 
wth a base as big as the whole earth and an apex touching 
the heavens, it would not supply us wtli suflicicnt metal to 
satisfy our creditors ’ 

‘ But, my dear sir,’ exclaimed the perplexed Popanilla, 
‘ if this really be true, how then can you be said to be the 
richest nation m the iv^orld ’ ’ 

‘ It IS very simple The annual interest upon our debt 
exceeds the whole wealth of the rest of the ivorld , therefore 
we must be the richest nation m the world ’ 

‘ ’Tis true,’ said Popamlla , ‘ I see I have yet much to 
learn But with regard to these pink shells, Iio'h^ can you 
possibly create for them a certam standard of value ’ It 
is merely agreement among yourselves that fixes any 
value to them ’ 

‘ By no means ' you are so rapid ! Each shell is immedi- 
ately convertible into gold , of which metal, let me again 
remind you, we possess more than any other nation , but 
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■svlucli, indeed, we only keep as a sort of dress com, chiefly 
to indulge the prejudices of foreigners.’ 

‘ But,’ said the perpetual Popamlla, ‘ suppose every man 
who held a shell on the same day were to ’ 

‘ My good friend ’ I really am the last person in the 
world to give explanations. In Vraibleusia, we have so 
much to do that we have no time to think , a habit "which 
only becomes nations who axe not employed. You are no'ss’^ 
fast approaching the Great Shell Question ; a qnestion 
which, I confess, afiects the mterests of every man in this 
island more than any other ; hut of which, I must candidly 
o\vn, every man m this island is more ignorant than of any 
other No one, however, can deny that the system works 
weU , and if anything at any time go "wrong, why really 
Mr. Secretary Periwinkle is a wonderful man, and our most 
eminent conchologist He, no doubt, mU set it right , and 
if, by any chanee, tilings are past even his management, 
why then, I suppose, to use our national motto, something 
ivill turn up.'‘ 

Here they arrived at the hotel Havmg made every 
arrangement for the comfort and convemence of the 
Fantaisian stranger, Popamlla’s conductor took his leave, 
pie"Viously informing him that his name was Skmdeep , 
that he was a member of one of the largest families m the 
island , that, had he not been engaged to attend a lecture, 
he would have stayed and dined "^vith him ; hut that he 
would certainly call upon him on the morrow. 

Compared %vith his hotel the palace of his banker was a 
dungeon , even the sunset voluptuousness of Fantaisie was 
now remembered -without regret m the blaze of artificial 
hght and m the artificial gratification of desires which art 
had alone created After a magnificent repast, his host 
pohtely mqjnred of Popamlla whether he would like to go 
to the Opera, the comedy, or a concert , but the Fantaisian 
philosopher was not yet quite coirupted , and, still mspued 
"vvuth a desire to acquire useful knowledge, he begged his 
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landlord to procure him imrocdialcly a pamphlet on the 
Shell Question 

While his host was engaged in procuring this luMiiy a 
man entered the room and told Popanilla that he had 
walked that day two thousand five hundred paces and 
that the tax due to the Excise upon this promenade nas 
fifty crowns. The Captain stared, and remarked to the 
exeise-ofiicer that he tliought a man’s paces 'Nvere a strange 
artiele to tax The excise-officer, mth great civilitj, 
answered that no doubt at first sight it might appear 
rather strange, hut that it was the only article left untaxed 
in Vraibleusia , that there was a slight deficiency m the 
last quarter’s revenue, and that therefore the Government 
had no alternative , that it was a tax which did not press 
heavily upon the individual, because the Vraiblciisiaiis -were 
of a sedentary habit ; that, besides, it %s as an opinion cverj 
day more received among the best judges that the more a 
man was taxed the richer he ultimately would prove , and 
he concluded by saying that Popamlla need not make 
himself uneasy about these demands, because, if he wcic 
nimed to-morrow, being a foreigner, he w'as entitled by the 
law of the land to five thousand a year , whereas he, the 
exciseman, being a native-born Vraiblcusian, had no claims 
whatever upon the Government; therefore he hoped his 
honour would give him somethmg to drink 

His host now entered ivith the ‘ Novum Organon ‘ of the 
great Periwmkle While Popamlla devoured the lively 
pages of this treatise, he discovered that the system ^vliich 
had been so subtilely introduced by the Government, and 
which had so surprised him m the mormng, had soon been 
adopted m private hfe , and although it was drowming 
matter to pick up pmk shells, still there was nothing to 
prevent the whole commerce of the country from bemg 
cained on by means of a system equally conchological He 
found that the social action m every part of the island ^vas 
regulated and assisted by this process Oyster-shells were 
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first introduced , muscle-shells speedily followed ; and, as 
commerce became more comphcate, they had even been 
ohhged to have recourse to snail-shells. Popanilla retired 
to rest with admiration of the people who thus converted 
to the most useful purposes things apparently so useless. 
There was no saymg now what might not be done even 
with a nutshell. It was evident that the nation who 
conliived to be the richest people m the world while they 
Avere over head and ears m debt must be fast approaching 
to a state of perfection Fmally, smlcmg to sleep m a bed 
of eiderdown, Popanilla Avas confirmed m his prejudices 
agamst a state of nature. 


Chapter VIII 

Slcmdeep called upon Popanilla on the followmg morning 
m an elegant equipage, and AVith great pohteness proposed 
to attend him m a drive about the city. 

The island of Vraihleusia is one hundred and fifty miles 
m circumference, two-tbirds of Avhich are covered by the 
city of Hubbabub. It contams no other city, toAvn, or 
Aullage. The rest of the island consists of rivers, canals, 
and railroads. Popanilla Avas surprised when he was 
informed that Hubbabub did not contam more than five 
millions of inhabitants , but his surprise Avas decreased 
Avhen their journey occasionally lay through tracts of 
streets, consistmg often of capacious mansions entirely 
tenantless. On seeking an explanation of this seeming 
desolation, he Avas told that the Hubbabubians Avere pos- 
sessed by a frenzy of ahvays moAung AvestAvard ; and that 
consequently great quarters of the city aie perpetually 
deserted Even as Skindeep Avas speaking their passage 
Avas stopped by a large caravan of carnages and Avaggons 
heaAuly laden Avuth human creatures and their children and 
chattels. On Skin deep inquiring the cause of this great 
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movement, lie was mformed by one on horseback, v bo 
seemed to be the leader of the horde, that they VQrc the 
late dwellers m simdry squares and streets situated far 
to the east , that their houses having been ridiculed by an 
itmerant ballad-smger, the female part of the tribe had 
msisted upon immediately qmtting their unfashionable 
fatherland , and that now, after three daj^s’ journey, they 
had succeeded in reachmg the late settlement of a horde 
who had migrated to the extreme west 

Quitting regions so subject to revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes, the tiavellers once more emerged mto quarters of a 
less transitory reputation , and in the magnificent parks, 
the broad streets, the ample squares, the palaces, the 
triumphal arches, and the theatres of occidental Ilubbabub, 
Popamlla lost those sad and mournful feelings •which arc 
ever engendered by contemplatmg the gloomy relics of 
departed greatness It -vvas impossible to admire too much 
the architecture of this part of the city. The elevations 
were mdeed imposmg. In general the mass)' Egj’ptian 
appropriately graced the attic-stories , ■vs'hilc the finer 
and more elaborate architecture of Cormth ivas placed on 
a level mth the eye, so that its beauties might be more 
easily discovered. Spacious colonnades were flanked by 
porticos, surmounted by domes , nor ivas the number 
of columns at all limited, for you occasionally met -with 
porticos of two tiers, the lower one of which consisted of 
three, the higher one of thirty columns Pedestals of 
the purest lomc Gothic were mgeniously intermixed ivath 
PaUadian pediments , and the surging spire exquisitely 
harmomsed Avith the horizontal architecture of the ancients 
But perhaps, after all, the most charmmg effect vas 
produced by the pyramids, surmounted by weathercocks 
Popamlla was particularly pleased by some chimneys of 
Caryatides, and did not for a moment hesitate m assenting 
to the assexLion of Skmdeep that the Vraibleusians were 
the most architectural nation m the world. True it -was, 
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they had begun late , their attention as a people having 
been, for a considerable time, attracted to much more 
important affairs , but they had compensated for their tardy 
attention by their speedy excellence.* 

Before they returned home Shmdeep led Popamlla to 
the top of a tower, from whence they had a complete view 
of the whole island. Shmdeep particularly directed the 
Captam’s attention to one spot, where flourished, as he 
said, the only corn-fields m the country, -which supphed 
the whole nation, and were the proper Ly of one mdi-vidual. 
So nnnvalled was his agiicultural science that the vulgar 
only accounted for his admirable produce by a miraculous 
fecundity ! The proprietor of these hundred golden acres 
was a rather mysterious sort of personage. He was an 
abongmal inhabitant, and, though the only one of the 
ahongmes m existence, had hved many centuries, and, 
to the consternation of some of the Vraibleusians and the 
exultation of others, exhibited no signs of decay This 
awful being was without a name. When spoken of by his 
admirers he was generally described by such panegyrical 
periphrases as ‘ soul of the country,’ ‘ foundation of the 
State,’ ‘ the only real, and true, and substantial being ’ , 
while, on the other hand, those who presumed to differ from 
those sentiments were m the habit of styling him ‘ the 
dead weight,’ ‘ the vampire,’ ‘ the mght-mare,’ and other 
titles equally complimentary. They also mamtamed that, 
mstead of bemg either real or substantial, he was, m fact, 
the most flimsy and fictitious personage m the whole island , 
and then, lashing themselves up into metaphor, they would 
call him a meteor, or a vapour, or a great tvindy bubble, 
that would some day burst. 

The Abongmal msisted that it was the common la^v of 
the land that the islanders should purchase their com only 

* See a woik -tvluch ■will lie shortly p'uhlished, entitled, ‘ The 
difteience detected between Architecture and Parchitecture, hy Sansonno 
the Second ’ 
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ofbim. The) grumbled, but he growled , he wore that it 
the constitution of the country, that there Ma^; an 
uninterrupted line of prcccdenlb to confirm the chum , and 
that, if they did not approve of the arrangenicnl, the} and 
their fathers should not have elected to have settled, or 
presumed to have been spanned, upon Ins island. Tlieu, 
as if he were not desirous of resting his claim on its mere 
legal merits, he would remind them of the supenoriU of 
Ins gram, and the impossibiht} of a scarcit}, in the event 
of which calamity an insular people could nlwa}s find a 
plentiful though temporary resource in sea-weed He 
then clearly proved to them that, if ever the} had the 
imprudence to change any of their old laws, they would 
necessarily never have more than one meal a day as long 
as they lived Finally, he recalled to their recollection that 
he had made the island what it was, that he was their 
mainstay, and that liis counsel and exertions had rendered 
them the wonder of the world Thus, between force, and 
fear, and flattery, the Yraiblcusians paid for their < orn 
nearly its weight in gold, but what did that signil} to a 
nation wth so many pink shells ! 


Chapter IX 

The third day after lus drive with his friend Skindeep. 
Popamlla was waited upon by the most eminent bookseller 
m Hubbabub, who begged to have the honour of intro- 
ducing to the public a Narrative of Captain Popanilla’s 
Voyage This gentleman assured Popamlla that the 
Vraibleusian pubhc were nervously alive to an} thing 
connected wth discovery , that so ardent was their attach- 
ment to science and natural philosophy that voyages and 
travels were sure to be read wnth eagerness, particular!} 
if they had coloured plates. Popamlla was charmed wnth 
the proposition, hut blushingly informed the mercantile 
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Mjeceuas lliat he did not know how to witc. The puhhsher 
told him that this cuciiTn stance was not of the shghtcst 
importance ; that he had never for a moment supposed 
that so suhhme a savage could possess such a vulgar 
accomphshment ; and that it was hy no means difficult 
for a man to publish his travels vuthouJ writing a line 
of them 

Popamlla havmg consented to hecomc an author upon 
these terms, the puhhsher asked him to dine intli him, 
and mtroduced him to an mtelhgent individual. This 
intelligent mdividual hstencd attentively to all Popanilla’s 
adventures The Captam concealed nothing, lie began 
mth the eternal lock of hair, and showed ho^v^ wonderfully 
tins world was constituted, that even the loss of a thing 
was not useless ; from which it was clear that Utility 
was Providence After drinking some capil.d vane, the 
mtelhgent mdividual told Popamlla that he was wong m 
supposing Fantaisie to he an island ; that, on the contrary. 
It ^vas a great contment , that this was proved hy the 
probable action of the tides m the part of the island 
which had not yet been visited , that the consequence of 
these tides would be that, m the course of a season or two, 
Fantaisie would become a gieat receptacle for icebergs, and 
he turned into the North Pole ; that, therefore, the seasons 
throughout the "vvorld would he changed ; that this year, m 
Vraibleusia, the usual %vmter would he omitted, and that 
when the present summer was finished the dog-days would 
agam commence Popamlla took his leave highly dehghted 
with this mtelhgent mdividual and wth the bookseller’s 
wine 

Owmg to the competition which existed between the 
pubhshers, the prmters, and the engravers of the city 
of Hubbabub, and the great exertions of the mtelhgent 
individual, the Narrative of Captam Popanilla’s Voyage 
was brought out m less than a week, and was immediately 
m everybody’s hand. The work contained a detailed 
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account of everything wlixcli took place dumig the whole 
of the three days, and formed a quarto volume. The plates 
were numerous and highly interesting There was a line 
engraving of Alligator Mountnm and a mezzotmt of Sea- 
weed Island , a view of the canoe N.E ; a view of the 
canoe N W. , a view of the canoe S E. , a view of the eanoe 
S W There were highly-finished coloured draivnngs of the 
dried fish and the bread-frmt, and an exqmsitely tinted 
representation of the latter in a moiddy stale But the 
chef-d'ceuvre was the portrait of the author himself He 
was represented trampling on the body of a boa-constrictor 
of the first quahty, m the skm of which he was dressed , at 
his back were his bows and arroivs , his right hand rested 
on an uprooted pme-tree , he stood m a desert between t\\ o 
voleanoes , at his feet was a lake of magmtude ; the 
distanee lowered with an approaching tornado , but a 
lucky flash of hghtmng revealed the range of the Andes and 
both oceans Altogether he looked the most danfiified of 
savages, and the most savage of dandies It was a sublime 
lithograph, and produced searcely less important effects 
upon Popamlla’s fortune than that lucky ‘ lock of hmr ’ , 
for no sooner was the portrait pubhshed than Popanilla 
received a ticket for the receptions of a lady of quahty. 
On showmg it to Skm deep, be was told that the honour 
was immense, and therefore he must go by all means 
Skmdeep regretted that he could not accompany him, but 
he was engaged to a lecture on shoemaking , and a lecture 
was a thing he made it a pomt never to miss, because, as 
he very properly observed, ‘ By lectures you may become 
extremely well informed ’svnthout any of the mconvemences 
of study No fixity of attention, no contmmty of medita- 
tion, no habits of reflection, no aptitude of comhmation, 
are the least requisite , all wluch things only give you a 
nervous headache ; and yet you gam aU the results of all 
these processes True it is that that which is so easdy 
acquued is not always so easily remembered , but what of 
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that ^ Suppose you forget any subject, why then you go 
to another lecture.’ ‘ Very true ! ’ said Popanilla. 

Popamlla failed not to remember his mvitation from 
Lady Spirituelle , and at the proper hour his anuounce- 
ment produced a sensation throughout her crowded 
saloons. Spirituelle was a most enchanting lady ; she 
asked Popamlla how tall he really was, and whether the 
women m Fantaisie were as handsome as the men. Then 
she said that the Vraibleusians were the most intellectual 
and the most scientific nation m the world, and that the 
society at her house was the most intellectual and the most 
scientific m Vraibleusia She told him also that she had 
hoped by this season the world would have been completely 
regulated by mmd , but that the subversion of matter was 
a more substantial busmess than she and the Gomunttee of 
Management had imagmed : she had no doubt, however, 
that m a short time mmd must carry the day, because 
matter was mortal and mind eternal ; theiefore mind 
had the best chance Fmally, she also told him that the 
passions were the occasion of all the misery which had 
ever existed , and that it was impossible for mankind either 
to be happy or great until, like herself and her friends, they 
were ‘ all soul.’ 

Popamlla was charmed with his company. What a 
difference between the calm, smiling, easy, nnmterestmg, 
stupid, sunset countenances of Fantaisie and those around 
him. All looked so mterested and so mtelhgent , their 
eyes were so anxious, their gestures so animated, their 
manners so earnest. They must be very clever ’ He drew 
nearer If before he were charmed, now he was enchanted. 
What an universal acqmsition of useful knowledge ^ Three 
or four dukes were earnestly imbibmg a new theory of gas 
from a brilliant httle gentleman m black, who looked like 
a Wdl-o’-the-wisp. The Prime Minister was anxious about 
pm-making ; a Bishop equally mterested m a dissertation 
on the escapements of watches , a Field-Marshal not less 
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intent on a new specific from the concentrated csBcncc of 
hellebore. But what most delighted Popamlla was hearmg 
a lecture from the most eminent laAvycr and statesman in 
Vraihleusia on his first and favourite study of hydrostatics 
His associations quite overcame him . all Fantaisie rushed 
upon his memory, and he was obliged to retire to a less 
frequented part of the room to reheve his too excited fechngs. 

He was m a few minutes addressed by the identical 
httle gentleman who had recently been speculating with 
the three dukes 

The httle gentleman told him that he had heard •with 
great pleasure that m Fantaisie tlicy had no historians, 
poets, or novehsts He proved to Popandla that no such 
thing as experience existed , that, as the world was noiv 
to he regulated on quite diflTerent principles from those by 
which It had hitherto been conducted, similar events to 
those which had occurred could never agam take place , 
and therefore it was absolutely useless to kno-^v anything 
about the past With regard to hterary fiction, he cxplamcd 
that, as it ivas absolutely necessar)', from his nature, that 
man should experience a certain quantity of excitement, 
the false mterest •svhich these productions created prevented 
their readers from ohtammg this excitement by methods 
which, by the discovery of the useful, might greatly bcnefit> 
society 

‘ You are of opinion, then,’ exclaimed the dehghted 
Popamlla, ‘ that nothing is good which is not useful ’ ’ 

‘ Is It possible that an indi-vidual exists m tins world 
who doubts this great fiist prmciple ’ ’ said the httle man, 
wth great animation 

‘ Ah, my dear friend ' ’ said Popamlla, ‘ if you only knew 
what an avowal of this great first principle has cost me ; 
what I have suffered , what I have lost » ’ 

‘ What have you lost ^ ’ asked the httle gentleman 
‘ In the first place, a lock of hair ' ’ 

‘ Poh, nonsense ! ’ 
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Ah I you may say Poh ! but it was a particular lock of 
hair.’ 

‘ My friend, that ivord is odious. Nothing is particular, 
everything is general. Rules are general, feelings are 
general, and properly should he general ; and, sir, I tell 
you what, m a very short time it must he so Why should 
Lady Spirituelle, for mstance, receive me at her house, 
rather than I receive her at mine ’ ’ 

‘ Why don’t you, then ’ ’ asked the simple Popamlla 

‘ Because I have not got one, sir ! ’ roared the httle 
gentleman. 

He would certainly have broken away had not Popamlla 
begged him to answer one question The Captam, reiteratm g 
in the most solemn manner his firm hehef m the dogma 
that nothing was good which was not useful, and again 
detailing the persecutions which this conviction had brought 
upon him, was dehghted that an opportunity was now 
afforded to gam from the hps of a distmgmshed philosopher 
a definition of what utility really was. The distinguished 
philosopher could not refuse so trifling a favour. 

‘ Utihty,’ said he, ‘ is ’ 

At this critical moment there was a universal buzz 
throughout the rooms, and everybody looked so mterested 
that the philosopher quite forgot to finish his answer. On 
mqnirmg the cause of this great sensation. Popamlla was 
informed that a rumour was about that a new element had 
been discovered that afternoon. The party speedily broke 
up, the principal philosophers immediately rushing to their 
clubs to ascertam the Liuth of this report Popamlla was 
unfashionable enough to make his acknowledgments to his 
hostess before he left her house. As he gazed upon her 
ladyship’s bnlhant eyes and radiant complexion, he felt 
convinced of the truth of her theory of the passions , he 
could not refrain from pressmg her hand in a manner which 
violated etiquette, and which a nativity m the Indian Ocean 
could alone excuse , the pressure was graciously returned. 
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As Popamlla descended the staircase, he di'^covcrrd a little 
note of pmk satin paper entangled in Ins niflle He opened 
It ivTith curiosity. It was ‘ All soul ’ He did not return to 
Ins hotel quite so soon as he expected. 


Chapter X 

Popamlla breakfasted rather late the next morning and 
on looking over the evening papers, which wire just puh- 
hshed, Ins eyes lighted on the following paragraph . 

‘ Arrived yesterday at the Hotel Diplomatique, His 
Excellency Prince Popamlla, Amhassador Extraordmarj 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the newly -recognised 
State of Fantaisic.’ 

Before Ins Excellency could cither recoAcr from Ins 
astomshment or make any inquiries winch might throw 
any illustration upon its cause, a loud shout in the street 
made him naturally' look out of the window He observed 
three or four magmficent cqmpagcs draw mg up at the door 
of the hotel, and followed hy' a large crowd. Each carnage 
was draim by four horses and attended hy footmen so 
radiant •with gold and scarlet that, had Popamlla been the 
late mgemous Mr Keates he would have mistaken them 
for the natural children of Phcchus .ind Aurora The 
Ambassador forgot the irregularity' of the paragraph in the 
splendour of the hvenes. He felt triumphantly conscious 
that the most beautiful rosemtliew orld must look extremely 
pale hy the side of scarlet cloth . and tins new example of 
the supenority of art over nature reminding him of the 
inferiority of bread-fruit to grilled muffin, he resolved to 
return to breakfast 

But It was his fate to be reminded of the mutihty of 
the best resolutions, for ere the cup of coffee had touched 
his parched bps the door of his room flew' open, and the 
Marquess of Moustache was announced 
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His Lordship was a young gentleman ^vith an expressive 
countenance , that is to say, his face was so covered with 
hair, and the back of his head cropped so bald, that you 
generally addressed him m the rear by mistake. He did 
not speak, but continued bo^vmg for a considerable time, 
in that diplomatic manner which means so much. By the 
time he had finished boivmg his suite had gamed the apart- 
ment, and his Private Secretarj’-, one of those uncommonly 
able men -svho only want an opportunity, seized the present 
one of addressmg Popanilla. 

Bo^ving to the late Captam wth studied respect, he 
informed him that the Marquess Moustache was the noble- 
man appomted by the Government of Vraihleusia to attend 
upon his Excellency durmg the first feiv "sveeks of his 
mission, ivith the view of affording Inm all the mformation 
upon those objects which might naturally be expected to 
engage the interest or attract the attention of so distin- 
gmshed a personage. The ‘ ancien marin ’ and present 
Ambassador had been so used to miracles smce the loss of 
that lock of hair, that he did not think it supernatural, 
havmg durmg the last few days been m turn a Fantaisian 
nobleman, a post-captam, a fish, a goddess, and, above all, 
an author, he should now be transformed mlo a pleni- 
potentiary. Drinking, therefore, his cup of coffee, he 
assumed an air as if he really were used to have a Marquess 
for an attendant, and said that he was at his Lordship’s 
service. 

The Marquess bo^ved low, and the Private Secretary 
remarked that the first thing to be done by his Excellency 
was to be presented to the Government After that he 
was to visit all the manufactories m Vrailileusia, subscribe 
to all the chanties, and dine ivith aU the Corporations, 
attend a dejeuner d la fourcliette at a palace they were at 
present binldmg under the sea, give a gold plate to be run 
for on the fashionable racecourse, be present at morning 
prayers at the Government Chapel, hunt once or tmce, 
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give a dinner oi two liimself, make one pun, and go to tlie 
Play, by wbieb various means, be said, tlie good under- 
standing between tbe two coimtnes would be materially 
mereased and, in a manner, estabbslied 

As tbe Fantaisian Ambassador and bis smte entered tbeir 
earriages, tbe sky, if it bad not been for the smoke, would 
eertamly have been rent by the aeclamations of tlie mob. 
‘ Popamlla for ever ’ ’ sounded from all quarters, cveept 
where the shout was varied by ‘ Vraibleusia and Fanlaisie 
agamst tbe world ! ’ ^vblell perhaps "was even tbe most 
popular sentiment of the two Tbe Ambassador was quite 
agitated, and asked tbe Marquess what be was to do. Tbe 
Private Seeretary told bis Excellency to boiv. Popamlla 
bowed wth such giace that in five minutes tbe borses were 
taken out of bis carriage, and tbat carnage dragged in 
tnumpb by tbe entbusiastic populace He continued 
bowing, and tbeir enthusiasm contmued inereasing In 
tbe meantime bis Excellency’s portrait ivas sketebed by 
an artist who bung upon bis wheel, and in less than half 
an hour a btbograpbic likeness of tbe popular idol was 
worshipped m every prmt-sliop m Hubbabub. 

As they drew nearer tbe Hall of Audience tbe crowd 
kept mcreasmg, till at length tbe whole city seemed poured 
forth to meet him Although now feeling conscious tbat 
be was tbe greatest man m tbe island, and therefore only 
thinking of himself, Popanilla’s attention was nevertheless 
at this moment attracted by a smgular figure He 'w^as 
apparently a man : m stature a Patagonian, and robust as 
a well-fed ogre His countenance was jolly, but con- 
sequential , and bis costume a curious mixture of a bnntmg- 
dress and a court smt He was on foot, and m spite of 
tbe crowd, with the aid of a good whip and bis left fist 
made bis way with great ease. On mqinrmg who this 
extraordinary personage might be, Popamlla was informed 
tbat it was tht? Aboriginal Inhabitant As tbe giant 
passed the Ambassadoi’s carnages, the whole suite, even 
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Lord Moustache, rose and bent low ; and the Secietary 
told PopaTidla that there was no person in the island for 
whom the Government of Vraibleusia entertained so pro- 
found a respect 

The crowd was now so immense that even the progress 
of the Aborigmal Inliahitant was for a moment impeded. 
The great man got surrounded by a large body of httle 
mechamcs. The eontrast between the pale perspirmg 

ereatures, and the jolly form and ruddy countenance, 
gigantic limbs and ample frame, of the Aborigmal, was 
most striking , nor could any one view the group for an 
mstant mthout feehng eonvmced that the latter was 
really a superior existence. The mechamcs, "who "svere 
•worn by labour, not reduced by famme, far from being 
miserable were impudent They began rating the mighty 
one for the dearness of his corn. He received their attacks 
mth miWness. He reminded them that the regulation by 
which they procured then: bread was the aborigmal law of 
the island, under which they had all so greatly flourished. 
He explamed to them that it was owng to this piotectmg 
principle that he and his ancestors, ha'vang nothing to do 
but to hunt and shoot, had so preserved their health that, 
unlike the rest of the human race, they had not degenerated 
from the origmal form and nature of man He showed 
that It was owmg to the vigour of mind and body eonsequent 
upon this fine health that Vraibleusia had become the 
wonder of the world, and that they themselves ivere so 
actively employed ; and he inferred that they surely could 
not grudge him the mcome which he derived, sinee that 
income was, m fact, the foundation of then oim profits. 
He then satisfactorily demonstrated to them that if by any 
circumstances he were to cease to exist, the whole island 
would immediately smk under the sea Havmg thus 
condescended to hold a httle parley ivith his fellow-subjects, 
though not fellow-creatuies, he gave them all a good sound 
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flogging, and departed amidst the enthusiastie cheering of 
those whom he had so briskly lashed. 

By this time Popandla had arrived at the Hall of 
Audience. 

It was a vast and venerable pile. 

His Excellency and suite qmtted their carnages amidst 
the renewed acclamations of the moh Proceeding through 
a nuTTiher of courts and quadrangles, ciowded with guaids 
and officials, they stopped before a bronze gate of great 
height Over it was \vritten, in vast characters of living 
flame, this inscription : 

TO 

THE WISEST AND THE BEST, 

THE RICHEST AND THE MIGHTIEST, 

THE GLORY AND THE ADMIRATION, 

THE DEFENCE AND THE CONSTERNATION. 

On reading this mysterious mscnption lus Excellency 
experienced a sudden and awful shudder Lord Moustache, 
however, who was more used to mysteries, taking up a 
sdver trumpet, which was fixed to the portal by a crimson 
cord, gave a loud blast . The gates fle^v open with the 
sound of a whirhvmd, and Popamlla found himself m Avhat 
at first appeared an ilhmitable hall It was crowded, hut 
perfect order was preserved. The Ambassador was con- 
ducted with great pomp to the upper end of the apartment, 
where, after an hour’s walk, his Excellency arrived At 
the extremity of the hall was a colossal and metallic Statue 
of extraordinary appearance It represented an armed 
monarch The head and bust were of gold, and the curling 
hair was crowned with an imperial diadem , the body and 
arms were of sdver, worked m the semblance of a complete 
suit of enamelled armour of the feudal ages , and the thighs 
and legs were of iron, which the artist had clothed m the 
bandaged hose of the old Saxons The figure bore the 
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appearaTice of great antiquity, but had evidently been often 
repaired and renovated since its first formation The 
^vorlcmansblp ^vas clearly of diflPerent eras, and tbe repara- 
tions, either from ignorance or mtention, had often been 
effected vath bttle deference to the original design Part 
of the shoulders had heen supphed by the other, though 
less precious, metal, and the Roman and Imperial ornaments 
had unaccountably been succeeded by the less classic, 
though more picturesque, decorations of Gothic aimour. 
On the other hand, a great portion of the chivalnc and 
precious material of the body had been removed, and 
replaced by a style and substance resembling those of 
the lower hmbs. In its right hand the Statue brandished 
a naked sword, and with its left leant upon a huge, 
though extremely nch and elaborately carved, crosier. It 
trampled upon a shivered lance and a broken cham. 

‘ Your Excellency perceives,’ said the Secretary, point- 
mg to the Statue, ‘ that ours is a mixed Government.’ 

Popamlla was mformed that this extraordinary Statue 
enjoyed all the faculties of an mtellectual being, ^vlth the 
additional advantage of some faculties ^vhlch mtellectual 
beings do not enjoy. It possessed not only the faculty of 
speech, but of speaking truth , not only the power of 
judgment, but of judgmg rightly , not only the habit of 
hstemng, but of hstemng attentively. Its antiquity 'svas 
so remote that the most profound and acute antiquarians 
had faded in tracmg back its origm. The Ahorigmal 
Inhabitant, however, asserted that it was the work of one 
of his ancestors , and as his assertion was confirmed by all 
traditions, the allegation was received. Whatever might 
have been its origm, certam it was that it was now immortal, 
for It could never die , and to whomsoever it might have 
been ongmally mdebted for its power, not less sure was it 
that It was now omnipotent, for it could do all things 
Thus alleged and thus heheved the Vraibleusians, marvel- 
lous and subhme people ’ who, with all the impotence of 
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mortality, have created a Government which is both 
immortal and omnipotent * 

Generally speahmg, the Statue was held in great reverence 
and viewed with great admiration by the whole Vraibleusian 
people. There were a few persons, mdeed, who asserted 
that the creation of such a Statue was by no means so 
mighty a husmess as it had been the fashion to suppose ; 
and that it was more than probable that, ivilh the advan- 
tages afforded by the scientific discoveiies of modern times, 
they would succeed in mahing a more useful one This, 
indeed, they offered to accomphsh, provided the present 
Statue were prehminarily destroyed , hut as they were 
well assured that this offer would never be accepted, it was 
generally treated by those who refused it as a braggadocio. 
There were many also ivho, though they m general greatly 
admired and respected the present Statue, affected to 
heheve that, though the execution was wonderful, and 
the interior machinery indeed far beyond the poivers of 
the present age, nevertheless the design was m many parts 
somewhat rude, and the figure altogether far from being 
well-proportioned Some thought the head too big, some 
too small , some that the body was disproportionately 
httle ; others, on the contrary, that it %vas so much too 
large that it had the appearance of being dropsical , others 
mamtained that the legs were too weak for the support 
of the whole, and that they should be rendered more 
important and prominent members of the figure , while, 
on the contrary, there were yet others who cued out that 
leally these members were already so extravagantly huge, 
so coarse, and so un genteel, that they quite marred the 
general effect of a beautiful piece of sculpture 

The same differences existed about the comparative 
excellence of the thiee metals and the portions of the body 
which they respectively formed Some admired the gold, 
and maintained that if it weie not for the head the Statue 
would he utterly useless ; others pieferied the silver. 
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and would assert that the body, which contained all the 
machinery, must clearly he the most precious portion ; 
while a third party tnumphantly argued that the iron legs 
which supported both body and head must surely be the 
most valuable part, smce without them the Statue must fall 
The first party advised that m all future reparations gold 
only should be introduced ; and the other parties, of course, 
recommended ivith equal zeal their own favourite metals 
It IS observable, however, that if, under these circumstances, 
the iron race chanced to fail m carrying their pomt, they 
mvanably voted for gold m preference to silver. But the 
most contradictory opinions, perhaps, weie those which 
were occasioned by the mstiuments mth which the Statue 
was armed and supported. Some affected to be so frightened 
by the mere sight of the brandished sword, although it 
never moved, that they pretended it was dangerous to hve 
even under the same sky -with it ; while others, treatmg 
very lightly the terrors of this warlike instrument, would 
observe that much more was really to be apprehended 
from the remarkable strength and thickness of the calm 
and peace-mspirmg crosier , and that as long as the 
Government was supported by this huge pastoral staff, 
nothing could prevail against it , that it could dare all 
things, and even stand without the help of its legs. iMl 
these various opinions at least proved that, although the 
present might not he the most miraculous Statue that could 
possibly be created, it was nevertheless quite impossible 
ever to form one which would please all parties 

The care of this wonderful Statue was entrusted to twelve 
‘ Managers,’ whose duty it was to wmd-up and regulate its 
comphcated machinery, and who answered for its good 
management by their heads. It was their busmess to 
consult the oracle upon all occasions, and by its decisions 
to administer and regulate all the affairs of the State. 
They alone were permitted to hear its voice , for the 
Statue never spoke in pubhc save on rare occasions, and 
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Its sentences were then really so extremely coTnrnonpIacc 
that, had it not been for the deep tvisdom of its general 
conduct, the Vraihleusians would have been almost tempted 
to beheve that they really might exist without the services 
of the capital member. The twelve Managers surrounded 
the Statue at a respectful distance ; their posts were the 
most distmgmshed m the State , and mdeed the duties 
attached to them were so numerous, so difficult, and so 
lesponsible, that it required no ordinary abibties to fulfil, 
and demanded no ordinary courage to aspire to them. 

The Fantaisian Ambassador, having been presented, 
took his place on the right hand of the Statue, next to the 
Ahorigmal Inhabitant, and public busmess then commenced. 

There came fonvard a messenger, who, knockmg his nose 
three times with great reverence on the floor, a knock for 
each metal of the figure, thus spoke 

‘ 0 thou wisest and best * thou richest and mightiest ! 
thou glory and admiration ' thou defence and consternation ! 
Lo • the King of the North is cutting all his subjects’ 
heads off ' ’ 

This announcement produced a great sensation. The 
Marquess Moustache took snufl , tlic Private Secretary 
said he had long suspected that this would be the case , 
and the Ahorigmal Inhabitant remarked to Popaudla that 
the corn in the North was of an excee<lingly coarse gram 
Wilde they were making these observations the t-sv^elvc 
Managers had assembled m deep consultation aroimd the 
Statue, and m a very few mmutes the Oracle "W'as prepared. 
The answer ivas very simple, but the exordium Avas subhme. 
It professed that the Vraibleusian nation was the saviour 
and champion of the world , that it Avas the first principle 
of Its pohey to mamtain the cause of any people struggling 
for then rights as men , and it aAmAved itself to be the 
grand patron of civd and rehgious liberty m all quarters 
of the globe Forty-seven battalions of infantry and 
eighteen legiments of cavalry, tAventy-four sad of the Ime, 
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seventy transports, and fifteen bomb-ketches, were then 
ordered to leave Vraibleusia for the North m less than 
sixty minutes ! 

‘ What energy ! ’ said Popamlla ; ‘ what decision ! what 
rapidity of execution ’ ’ 

‘Ay!’ said the Aborigmal, smacking his thigh, ‘let them 
say what they bke about their proportions, and mixtures, 
and metals abstract nonsense ! No one can deny that our 
Government ivorks ivell. But sec ’ here comes another 
messenger ! ’ 

‘ 0 thou wsest and best ! thou richest and mightiest * 
thou glory and admiration ^ thou defence and consterna- 
tion f Lo ! the people of the South have cut their lung’s 
head off ! ’ 

‘ Well ’ I suppose that is exactly what you all want.’ said 
the innocent Popamlla. 

The Private Secretary looked mystenous, and said that 
he was not prepared to answer . that Ins department never 
havmg been connected ivith this species of busmess, he was 
nnable at the moment to give lus Excellency the requisite 
information. At the same time, he begged to state that, 
provided anything he said should not commit him, he had 
/ no objection to answer the question hypothetically The 
' Aborigmal Inhabitant said that he would have no hypo- 
theses or Jacobms ; that he did not approve of cutting off 
kings’ heads , and that the Vraibleusians were the most 
monarchical people m the -world. So saymg, he walked up, 
ivithout any ceremony, to the chief Manager, and taking 
him by the button, conversed ivith him some time m an 
earnest manner, which made the stocks fall fsvo per cent 

The Statue ordered three dinsions of the grand army 
and a battermg-tram of the fiist grade off to the South, 
ivithout the loss of a second A palace and estabhshment 
were immedialely directed to be prepared for the family of 
the murdered monarch, and the commander-m-chicf was 
instructed to make every exertion to brmg home the body 
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of his Majesty cTohalmed. Such an immense issue of pink 
shells was occasioned hy this last expedition that stocks not 
only recovered themselves, hut rose eonsiderably. 

The excitement occasioned hy this last aTinounccmcnt 
evaporated at the sight of a third messenger He informed 
the Statue that the Emperor of the East wms unfortunately 
unable to pay the interest upon his national debt ; that 
his treasury was quite empty and his resources utterly 
exhausted He requested the assistance of the most 
wealthy and the most generous of nations , and he offered 
them as security for their advances his gold and silver 
mines, which, for the breadth of their v^eins and the richness 
of their ores, he said, vs ere imcqualled. He added, that the 
only reason they w^crc umvforked vs'as the exquisite flavour 
of the water-melons m his empire, vs Inch vs'as so delicious 
that his subjects of all classes, passing their whole day 
in devourmg them, could be induced noil her b) force nor 
persuasion to do anything else The cause vs as so reason- 
able, and the security so satisfactory, that the Vraibleusian 
Government felt themselves authorised in shipping off 
immediately all the gold in the island. Pink shells 
abounded, and stocks were still higher. 

‘ You have no mines in Yraiblcusia, I believe ’ ’ said 
Popamlla to the Ahoriginal 

‘ No ’ but we have taxes ’ 

‘ Very true ’ ’ said PopaniUa 

‘ I understand that a messengci has just ariived from the 
West,’ said the Secretary to the Fantaisian Plcmpotcntiar}’’ 

‘ He must bring mtercsting intelhgencc from such interest- 
ing countries Next to ourselves, they are evidently the 
most happy, the most wealthy, the most enlightened, and 
the most powerful Governments m the world Although 
founded only last week, they already rank m the first class 
of nations. I vvill send you a httle pamphlet to-morrow, 
which I have just published upon this subject, in which 
you will see that I have combated, I tiust not unsuccessfully, 
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the ridiculous opinions of those cautious statesmen who 
msmuate that the stabdity of these Go\ernTnents is even 
yet questionable.’ 

The messenger from the Rcpubbcs of the West now' 
prostrated himself before the Statue He informed it 
that two parties had, unfortunately, broken out m these 
countries, and threatened their speedy dissolution , that 
one party maintained that all human government originated 
m the Hants of man , while the other party asserted that it 
ongmated in the desires of man That these factions had 
become so violent and so universal that pubhc business W'as 
altogether stopped, trade quite extinct, and the mstalments 
due to Vraibleusia not forthcoming Fin.illy, he entreated 
the wisest and the best of nations to send to these distracted 
lands some discreet and trusty personages, well instructed m 
the first prmciplcs of government, m order that they might 
drawup constitutions for thcignorant and irritated multitude. 

The Private Secretary told Popanilla that I his was no 
more than he had long expected , that all this would sub- 
side, and that he should pubbsh a postscript to his pamphlet 
m a few days, wdiich he begged to dedicate to him 

A whole corps diplomatique and another shipful of 
abstract philosophers, prmcipally Scotchmen, W'cre im- 
mediately ordered off to the West , and shortly alter, to 
render their first prmciples still more effective and their 
administrative arrangements stiff more mfluential, some 
brigades of mfantry and a detachment of the guards 
followed Free constitutions are apt to be misunderstood 
until half of the nation arc bayoneted and the rest 
imprisoned 

As this mighty Viaibleusian nation had, wuthin the last 
half-hour, received mtcffigence from all quarters of the 
globe, and mterfered m all possible affairs, civil and mihtaiy, 
abstract, admimstiative, diplomatic, and financial, Popamlla 
supposed that the assembly would now break up Some 
petty business, however, remained. War was declared 
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against ihe King of Sneezeland, for presuming to buy 
pocket-bandlcercluefs of another nation , and the Emperor 
of Pastilles was threatened with a bombardment for danng 
to sell his peppers to another people There were also some 
dozen eommercial treaties to be signed, or canvassed, or 
cancelled , and a report having got about that there was 
a rumour that some disturbance bad broken out in some 
parts unknoivn, a flymg expedition was despatched, with 
sealed orders, to circumnavigate the globe and arrange 
affairs. By this time Popamlla thorougbl} understood the 
meaning of the mysterious mscnption 

Just as the assembly was about to be dissolved another 
messenger, who, m his agitation, even forgot the accustomed 
etiquette of salutation, rushed into the presence 

‘ 0 most mighty * Sir Bombastes Funoso. nlio com- 
manded our last expedition, having sailed, in tlic hurr)’’, 
with wrong orders, has attacked our ancient ally by 
mistake, and utterly destroyed him ’ ’ 

Here iras a pretty business for the Best and Wisest ' 
At first the Managers behaved m a manner the most 
undiplomatic, and quite lost then temper, they ra^cd, 
they stormed, they contradicted each other, the} contra- 
dicted themselves, and swore that Sir Bombastes’ head 
should answer for it Then they subsided into sulkiness, 
and at length, beginning to suspect that the fault might 
ultimately attach only to themselves, they got frightened, 
and held frequent consultations %vitb pale visages and 
quivenng lips After some time they thought they could 
do nothing \viser than put a good face upon the affair , 
ivhatever might be the result, it was, at any rate, a victory, 
and a victory would please the vainest of nations and so 
these blundermg and blustermg gentlemen determined to 
adopt the conqueror, whom they were at first weak enough 
to disclaim, then vile enough to bully, and finally forced 
to reward The Statue accordmgly ■udiispercd a most 
elaborate panegyric on Funoso, which was of course duly 
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delivered The Admiral, who was neither a coward nor 
a fool, was made ridiculous by hemg described as the 
greatest commander that ever existed , one whom Nature 
m a gracious freak, had made to shame us httle men , a 
happy compoimd of the piety of Noah, the patriotism of 
Themistocles, the skill of Columbus, and the courage of 
Nelson ; and his exploit styled the most gloiious and 
unrivalled victory that tvas ever achieved, even by the 
Vraibleusians ! Honours were decreed m profusion, a 
general lUumiuation ordered for the next twenty nights, 
and an expedition immediately despatched to attack the 
right man. 

All this time the conquerors were in ^valtlng m an 
ante-room, m great trepidation, and fully prepared to be 
cashiered or cut in quarters. They were rather surpnsed 
when, bowng to the ground, they ^vere saluted by some 
half-dozen lords-m-waitmg as the heroes of the age, con- 
gratulated upon their famous aehievements, and humbly 
requested to appear in the Presenee 

The warriors accordingly walked up m procession to 
the Statue, who, opemng its mighty mouth, vomited forth 
a flood of ribbons, stars, and crosses, which weie divided 
among the vahant band. This oral discharge the Viaibleu- 
sians called the ‘ fountam of honour.’ 

Scarcely had the mighty Furioso and his crew disappeared 
than a body of mdividuals arrived at the top of the hall, 
and, placing themselves opposite the Managers, began 
ratmg them for their mefficient admimstiation of the 
island, and expatiated on the inconsistency of their late 
conduct to the conquering Bombastes. The Managers 
defended themselves m a manner perfectly m character 
with their recent behaviour , but their opponents were 
not easily satisfied with their confused explanations and 
their explamed confusions, and the speeches on both sides 
grew warmer At length the opposition proceeded to 
expel the administration from their places by force, and 
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an eager scuffle between the two parlies now commenced. 
The geneial body of spectators contmued only to observe, 
and did not participate in the fray. At first, tins me/ee 
only excited amusement , but as it lengthened some wisely 
observed that pubbc busmess greatly suffered by these 
private squabbles , and some even ventured to imagme 
that the safety of the Statue might be impbcaled by their 
contmuance. But this last fear was futile. 

Popamlla asked the Private Secretary which party he 
thought would ultimately succeed. The Private Secretary 
said that, if the present Managers retamed then places, he 
thought that they would not go out , but if, on the other 
hand, they were expelled by the present opposition, it 
was probable that the present opposition ^vould become 
Managers. The AJiongmal thought both parties equally 
incompetent , and told Popamlla some long stories about 
a person who was chief Manager in his youth, about five 
hundred years ago, to whom he said he was mdebted 
for all his pohtical prmciples, which did not surprise 
Popamlla. 

At this moment a noise was heard throughout the hall 
which made lus Excellency beheve that something un- 
toward had again happened, and that another conqueror 
by mistake had again arrived A most wonderful being 
galloped up to the top of the apartment It ivas half man 
and half horse The Secretary told Popanilla that this was 
the famous Centaur Chiron ; that his Horseship, having 
wearied of his ardent locality m the constellations, had 
descended some years back to the island of Vraibleusia , 
that he had commanded the armies of the nation m all the 
great wars, and had gained every battle in which he had 
ever been engaged. Chiron was no less skilful, he said, in 
civil than m mihtary affairs , but the Vraibleusians, bemg 
very jealous of allowmg themselves to be governed by their 
warriors, the Centaur had lately been out of employ. While 
the Secretary was giving him this information Popamlla 
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perceived that the great Chiron was attaching the com- 
hatants on both sides The tutor of Achilles, Hercules, and 
yEneas, of course, soon succeeded in kiclcmg them all out, 
and constituted himself chief and sole Manager of the 
Statue. Some gmmhled at this autocratic conduct ‘ upon 
prmciple,’ hut they were chiefly connections of the expelled. 
The great majority, ^vearied wth pubhc squabbles occasioned 
by private ends, rejoiced to see the pubhc interest entrusted 
to an mdividual who had a reputation to lose. Intelhgence 
of the appomtment of the Centaur was speedily diffused 
throughout the island, and produced great and general 
satisfaction. There v^ere a few, mdeed, impartialpersonages, 
who had no great taste for Centaurs in civil capacities, from 
an apprehension that, if he could not succeed m persuading 
them by his eloquence, his Grace might chance to use 
his heels. 


Chapter XI 

On the evening of his presentation day his Excellency the 
Fantaisian Ambassador and smte honoured the national 
theatre with their presence. Such a house was never 
hnoAvn ! The pit was miraculously overflo^m before the 
doors were opened, although the proprietor did not permit 
a smgle private entrance. The enthusiasm was umversal, 
and only twelve persons were killed. The Private Secretary 
told Popamlla, with an an of great complacency, that 
the Vraibleusian theatres were the largest m the world. 
Popamlla had little doubt of the truth of this mformation, 
as a long time elapsed before he could even discover the 
stage He observed that every person m the theatre 
earned a long black glass, which he kept perpetually fixed 
to his eye. To sit m a huge room hotter than a glass-house, 
m a posture emulating the most sanctified Faqmr, with a 
throbbmg head-ache, a breaking back, and twisted legs. 
With a heavy tube held over one eye, and the other covered 
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■witli tlie nnemployed hand, is in Vraihleusia called a public 
amusement 

The play was hy the most famous dramatist that Vrai- 
bleusia ever produced , and certamly, when his Excellency 
witnessed the first scenes, it was easier to imagme that he 
was once more m his own sunset Isle of Fantaisie than in 
the railroad state of Vraihleusia * hut, unfortunately, this 
evemng the pnncipal characters and scenes were omitted, 
to make room for a moving panorama, which lasted some 
hours, of the chief and most recent Vraibleusian victories. 
The audience fought their battles o’er again wth great 
fervour. During the play one of the inferior actors was 
supposed to have saluted a female chorus-smger with an 
ardour which was more than theatrical, and every lady in 
the house immediately fainted ; because, as the eternal 
Secretary told Popanilla, the Vraihleusians arc the most 
modest and most moral nation in the world The male 
part of the audience insisted, m indignant terms, that the 
offending performer should immediately be dismissed. In 
a few minutes he appeared upon the stage to make a most 
humble apology for an offence which he was not conscious 
of having committed , but the most moral and the most 
modest of nations was implacable, and the -svretch w'as 
expelled Havmg a large family dependent upon his 
exertions, the actor, according to a custom prevalent in 
Vraihleusia, went immediately and droivned himself m the 
nearest nver Then the ballet commenced. 

It was soon discovered that the chief dancer, a celebrated 
foreigner, who had been announced for this evening, was 
absent The uproar was tremendous, and it was whispered 
that the house would be pulled dowm , because, as Popamlla 
was infoxmed, the Vraibleusians are the most particular 
and the freest people m the world, and never -^viU permit 
themselves to be treated with disrespect. The prmcipal 
chandeher havmg been destroyed, the manager appeared, 
and regretted that Signor Zephynno, being engaged to 
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dine wth a Grandee of the first class, was unable to fulfil 
his engagement The house became frantic, and the terrified 
manager sent immediately for the Signor. The artist, after 
a proper time had elapsed, appeared with a napkin round 
his neck and a fork in his hand, ^vith which he stood some 
moments, imtil the uproar had subsided, picking his teeth. 
At length, when silence was obtained, he told them that he 
was surprised that the most pohshed and hberal nation in 
the world should behave themselves in such a brutal and 
narrow-minded manner. He threatened them that he 
would throw up his engagement immediately, and announce 
to all foreign parts that they were a horde of barbarians ; 
then, abusmg them for a few seconds in round terms, he 
retired, amidst the cheermgs of the whole house, to finish 
his wne 

When the performances were finished the audience rose 
and joined m chorus On Popamlla enqmrmg the name 
and nature of this effusion, he was told that it was the 
national air of the Isle of Fantaisie, sung in comphment 
to himself. His Excellency shrugged his shoulders and 
bowed low. 

The next mormng, attended by his smte, Popamlla visited 
the most considerable public offices and manufactories m 
Hubbabuh. He was received m all places wth the greatest 
distinction He ^vas mvariably welcomed either by the 
chiefs of the department or the proprietors themselves, and 
a sumptuous collation ^vas prepared for lum m every place. 
His Excellency evmced the hvehest mterest m everytbmg 
that was pomted out to him, and mstanlaneously perceived 
that the Vraibleusians exceeded the rest of the world in 
manufactures and public works as much as they did m 
arms, morals, modesty, philosophy, and pohtics The 
Private Secretary being absent uponhis postscript, Popamlla 
rccen ed the most satisfactory* information upon all subjects 
from the ]\Iarquess himself Whenever he addressed any 
question to liis Lordslup. his noble attendant, ^vith the 
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greatest politeness, begged bim to take some refreshment 
Popamlla returned to his hotel \vith a great admiration of 
the manner m which refined philosophy in Vraibleusia ivas 
apphed to the common purposes of hfc , and found that he 
had that morning acquired a general kncvvledge of the 
chief arts and sciences, eaten some hundred sandwiches, 
and tasted as many bottles of sherry. 


Chapter XII 

The most commercial nation m the world was now 
busily preparmg to diffuse the hlcssmgs of civilisation 
and competition throughout the native country of their 
newly-acquired friend The greatest exporters that ever 
existed had never been acquainted -with such a subject 
for exportation as the Isle of Fantaisie. There evcrj'thing 
was wanted. It was not a partial demand "which %v'as to 
be satisfied, nor a particular deficiency which was to be 
supphed , but a vast population "ivas thoroughly to be 
furmshed "with every article which a vast popidation must 
require From the manufacturer of steam-engines to the 
manufacturer of stockings, all were alike employed There 
was no branch of trade in Vraihleusia which did not equally 
rejoice at this new opening for commercial enterprise, and 
which was not equally mterested in this neiv theatre for 
Vraibleusian mdustry, Vraibleusian invention, Vraibleusian 
activity, and, above aU, Vraibleusian competition. 

Day and mght the whole island^vas employed m preparing 
for the great fleet and m huzzaing Popamlla. When at 
home, every ten minutes he was obhged to appear m the 
balcony, and then, ^vath hand on heart and hat m hand, 
ah ’ that bow ' that perpetual motion of popularity ! If a 
man love ease, let him be most unpopular The Managers 
did the impossible to assist and advance the mtercourse 
between the two nations They behaved m a liberal 
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and enlightened mannei, and a deputation of liberal and 
enlightened merchants consequently waited upon them 
with a vote of thank*;. They issued so many pmk shells 
that the pnce of the puhhc funds was doubled, and affairs 
arranged so skilfully that money was universally declared 
to be worth nothing, so that every one m the island, j&rom 
the Premier down to the Mendicant whom the lecture- 
lovmg Skin deep threatened with the hastmado, was enabled 
to participate, m some degree, m the approaching venture, 
if we should use so dubious a term in speaking of profits 
so certain. 

Compared with the Fantaisian connection, the whole 
commerce of the world appeared to the Vraihleusians a 
retail busmess. ^11 other customers were neglected or 
discarded, and each mdividual seemed to concentrate his 
resources to supply the wants of a country where they 
dance by moonlight, hve on fruit, and sleep on flowers. 
At length the first fleet of five hundred sad, laden with 
wonderful specimens of Vraibleusian mechamsm, and in- 
numerable bales of Vraibleusian manufactures ; ailicles 
raw and refined, goods dry and damp, wholesale and retad , 
silks and woollen cloths ; cottons, cutlery, and camlets , 
flannels and ladies’ albums ; under- waistcoats, kid gloves, 
engravmgs, coats, cloaks, and ottomans , lamps and 
looking-glasses , sofas, round tables, eqmpages, and scent- 
bottles , fans and tissue-flowers , porcelam, poetry, novels, 
newspapers, and cookery books , bear’s-grease, blue pills, 
and bijouterie , arms, beards, poodles, pages, mustachios, 
court-gmdes, and bon-bons ; music, pictures, ladies’ maids, 
scrap-books, buckles, boxmg-gloves, gmtars, and snuff- 
boxes , together with a company of opera-singers, a band 
of comedians, a popidar preacher, some quacks, lecturers, 
artists, and hterary gentlemen, principally sketch-book 
men, quitted, one day, "svith a favourable wmd, and amid 
the exultation of the inhabitants, the port of Hubbabub ! 

When hi*; Excellency Prmce Popamlla heard of the 
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contents of this stupendous cargo, notwithstanding his 
imphcit confidence in the superior genius and useful 
knowledge of the Vraihleusians, he could not refrain from 
expressmg a doubt whether, in the present undeveloped 
state of his native land, any returns could be made pro- 
portionate to so curious and elaborate an importation ; but 
whenever he ventured to mtimatc Ins opinion to any of 
the most commercial nation m the world he Avas only 
bstened to wth an mcrcdulous smile ^^'hlch seemed to 
pity his inexperience, or told, mth an air of profound 
self-complacency, that m Fantaisie ‘ tlicre must be great 
resources.’ 

In the meantime, public companies -were formed for 
working the mines, colonising the waste lands, and cutting 
the coral rocks of the Indian Isle, of all vhich associations 
Popanilla was chosen Director by acclamation These, 
however, it must be confessed, were speculations of a some- 
what doubtful nature , but the Branch Bank Society of the 
Isle of Fantaisie really held out flattermg prospects 

When the fleet had sailed they gave Popandla a pubhc 
dinner It was attended by all the principal men m the 
island, and he made a speech, which iras received in a 
rather diflcrent manner than was his sunset oration by the 
monaich whom he now represented. Fantaisie and its 
accomphshed Envoy were at the same time the highest 
and the universal fashion The ladies sang d la Syrene, 
dressed their hair d la Mermede, and themselves d la 
Fantastique ; which, by-the-bye, was not neiv , and the 
gentlemen wore boa-constrictor cravats and AS'altzed d la 
mer Indienne a title probably suggested by a remembrance 
of the dangers of the sea 

It was soon discovered that, Avithout taking mto con- 
sideration the average annual advantages ^vhich -should 
necessarily sprmg from their new connection, the profits 
which must accrue upon the present expedition alone had 
already doubled the capital of the island Everybody in 
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Viaibleusia had either made a fortune, or laid the founda- 
tion of one. The penniless had become prosperous, and 
the prmcipal merchants and manufacturers, having realised 
large capitals, retired from busmess But the colossal 
fortunes were made by the gentlemen who had assisted the 
administration m raismg the price of the pubhc funds and 
in managmg the issues of the pmk shells The effect of 
this immense mcrease of the national wealth and of this 
creation of ne'w and powerful classes of society was speedily 
felt Great moves to the "westward were perpetual, and a 
variety of sumptuous squares and streets were immediately 
run up m that chosen land Butlers were at a premium , 
coach-makers never slept , card-engravers, havmg exhausted 
copper, had recourse to steel , and the demand for arms at 
the Heralds’ College was so great that even the mystical 
gemus of Garter was exhausted, and hostile meetmgs "were 
commenced between the jumoi members of some ancient 
families, to whom the same crest had been uu-wuttmgly 
apportioned , but, the seconds mterfermg, they discovered 
themselves to be relations All the eldest sons were 
immediately to get mto Parhament, and all the younger 
ones as quickly mto the Guards , and the simple Fantaisian 
Envoy, who had the peculiar felicity of taking everythmg 
au pied du lettre, made a calculation that, if these arrange- 
ments were duly effected, m a short time the Vraibleusian 
representatives would exceed the Vraibleusian represented ; 
and that there would be at least three ofl&cers m the Vrai- 
bleusian Guards to every private Judgmg from the 
beards and mustachios which now abounded, this great 
result was near at hand. With the snub nose which is 
the charactenstic of the Millionaires, these appendages 
produce a pleasmg effect 

When the excitement had a httle subsided , when their 
mighty mansions were magnificently furnished , when their 
bright equipages were fairly launched, and the due comple- 
ment of their hveried retamers perfected , when, m short. 
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they had imitated the anstocracy m every point m which 
wealth could rival blood : then the neiv people discovered 
^vlth dismay that one thing was yet wanting, "which treasure 
could not purchase, and which the %vit of others could not 
supply Manner. Tn homely phrase, the Millionaires did 
not know how to behave themselves. Accustomed to the 
conntmg-house, the factory, or the exchange, they looked 
queer in saloons, and said ‘ Sir ’ ’ when they addressed you , 
and seemed stilF, and hard, and hot Then the solecisms 
they committed m more formal society, oh ! they were 
outrageous , and a leading article m an eminent journal 
iv^as actually "written upon the subject. I dare not "irate 
the deeds they did , hut it was whispered that -when they 
drank "Wine they filled their glasses to the very hnm All 
this dehghted the old class, "ivho ^v'ere as envious of 
their riches as the new people ivcre emulous of their 
style 

In any other country except Vraihleusia persons so 
situated would have consoled themselves for their dis- 
agreeable position by a consciousness that their posteiity 
would not be annoyed by the same deficiencies ; but the 
wonderful Vraibleusian people resembled no other, even m 
their failings They determined to acquire m a day that 
which had hitherto been deemed "the gradual consequence 
of tedious education 

A ‘ Society for the Difiusion of Fashionable Knowledge ’ 
was announced , the Millionaires looked triumphantly 
mysterious, the aristocrats quizzed The object of the 
society IS mtimated by its title , and the method by which 
Its mstitutors proposed to attain this object was the 
periodical pubhcation of pamphlets, under the super- 
mtendence of a competent committee The fixst treatise 
appeared its subject was nonchalance. It instructed 
its students ever to appear mattentive m the society of 
men, and heartless when they conversed wth women It 
taught them not to understand a man if he were witty ; to 
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TnisiiTiderstand lum if he were eloquent , to yawn or stare 
if he chanced to elevate his voice, or presumed to ruffle 
the placidity of the social calm by addressing his fellow- 
creatures mth teeth imparted. Excellence was never to 
be recognised, but ordy disparaged mth a look : an opinion 
or a sentiment, and the nonchalant was lost for ever. For 
these, he was to substitute a smile like a damp sunbeam, a 
moderate curl of the upper bp, and the all-speaking and 
perpetual shrug of the shoulders. By a skilful management 
of these quahties it was shotvn to be easy to rum another’s 
reputation and ensure your o^vn "without ever opening 
your mouth To woman, this exqmsite treatise said much 
m few words ‘ Listlessness, hstlessness, hstlessness,’ ivas 
the edict by "which the most beautiful -works of nature 
were to be regulated, who are only truly charming ^vhen 
they make us feel and feel themselves ‘ Listlessness, 
hstlessness, hstlessness ’ , for when you choose not to be 
hstless, the contrast is so striking that the triumph must 
be complete 

The treatise said much more, which I shall omit. It 
forgot, however, to remark that this vaunted nonchalance 
may be the offspring of the most contemptible and the most 
odious of passions : and that while it may be exceedingly 
refined to appear uninterested when others are interested, 
to witness excellence -without emotion, and to listen to 
gemus "Without animation, the heart of the Insensible 
may as often be inflamed by En-vy as mspired by 
Fashion. 

Dissertations ‘ On leaving cards,’ ‘ On cutting mtimate 
faends,’ ‘ On cravats,’ ‘ On dinner courses,’ ‘ On poor 
relations,’ ‘ On bores,’ ‘ On hons,’ were announced as 
speedily to appear. In the meantime, the Essay on Non- 
chalance produced the best effects. A ci-devant stock- 
broker cut a Duke dead at his club the day after its 
pubhcation , and his daughter ya-wned while his Grace’s 
eldest son, the Marquess, made her an offer as she was 
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singing ‘ Di lanti palpiti ’ The anstocrals got a little 
fnghtened, and when an eminent hop-merehant and his 
lady had asked a dozen Countesses to dinner, and forgot 
to be at home to receive them, the old class left oil 
quizzing 

The pamphlets, however, continued issumg forth, and the 
new people advanced at a rate which was mv^ful They 
actually began to originate some ideas of their own, and 
there was a whisper among the leaders of voting the ansto- 
crats old-fashioned The Diffusion Society now caused 
these exalted personages great anxiety and uneasiness 
They argued that Fashion was a relative quality , that it 
was qmte impossible, and not to he expected, that all 
people were to aspire to he fashionable , that it was not in 
the nature of things, and that, if it were, society could not 
exist , that the moie their imitators advanced the more 
they should baffle their imitations ; that a first and fashion- 
able class was a necessary consequence of the organisation 
of man . and that a hnc of demarcation is'ould for ever he 
d^a^m between them and the other islanders The warmth 
and eagerness "with ■which they maintained and promulgated 
their opinions might have tempted, however, an impartial 
person to suspect that they secretly entertained some 
doubts of their truth and soundness 

On the other hand, the other party mamtamed that 
Fashion was a positive quahty , that the moment a person 
obtamed a certain degree of refinement he or she became, 
in fact and essentially, fashionable , that the vieivs of the 
old class were imphilosophical and illiberal, and unworthy 
of an enlightened age , that men are equal, and that every- 
thing IS open to everybody , and that when we take mto 
consideration the nature of man, the origm of society, and a 
few other things, and duly consider the constant mchnation 
and progression towards perfection which mankind e'vmce, 
there was no reason why, m the course of time, the -whole 
nation should not go to iMmack’s on the same night. 
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At this moment of doubt and dispute the Government 
of Vraihleusia, mth that spirit of concihation and bberahty 
and that perfect wsdom for which it had been long cele- 
brated, carmg very httle for the old class, whose interest, 
It well huew, was to support it and bemg exceedingly 
desirous of engagmg the affections of the new race, declared 
in their favour ; and acting upon that sublime scale of 
measures for "which this great nation has always been so 
famous, the Statue issued an edict that a new literature 
should be mvented, in order at once to complete the educa- 
tion of the Milbonaiies and the triumph of the Romantic 
over the Classic School of Manners. 

The most emment ^\^:lters were, as usual, m the pay of the 
Government, and Burlington, a Tale of Fashionable 
Life, m three volumes post octavo, -was sent forth Two 
or three similar works, bearmg titles equally euphonious 
and aristocratic, "were pubhshed daily , and so exqmsite 
was the style of these productions, so naturally artificial 
the construction of their plots, and so admirably mventive 
the conception of their characters, that many who had been 
repulsed by the somewhat abstract matter and and style 
of the treatises, seduced by the interest of a story, and by 
the dazzling dehcacies of a charming style, leally now 
picked up a considerable quantity of very useful knowledge ; 
so that when the dehghted students had eaten some fifty 
or sixty imagmary dinners in my lord’s dining-room, and 
whirled some fifty or sixty imaginary waltzes m my lady’s 
dancmg-room, there was scarcely a brute left among the 
whole Millionaires. But what produced the most beneficial 
effects on the new people, and excited the greatest indigna- 
tion and despair among the old class, were some volumes 
which the Government, with shocking Machiavelism, bribed 
some needy scions of nobihty to scribble, and which revealed 
certam secrets vamly beheved to be quite sacred and 
mviolable. 
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Chapter XIII 

Sliortly after the sailing of the great fleet the Private 
Secretaiy engaged in a speculation ivluch was rather more 
successful than any one contained in his pamphlet on ‘ The 
Present Stale of the Western Repulilics ’ 

One mommg, as he and Popandla were wallung on a quay, 
and dehheratmg on the clauses of the projected commercial 
treaty between Vraibleusia and Fantaisie, the Secretary' 
suddenly stopped, as if he had seen his father’s ghost or 
lost the thread of his argument, and asked Popamlla, with 
an air of suppressed agitation, whether he observed any- 
tlnng m the distance. Popamlla, who, like all savages, 
was long-sighted, applymg to his eye the glass -which, in 
conformity to the custom of the country, he ahv^ays ^v'orc 
round his neck, confessed that he saiv^ nothing The 
Secretary, who had never unfi-Ked his glass nor moved a step 
smee he asked the question, at length, hy poinlmg ivith 
his finger, attracted Popanilla’s attention to what his 
Excellency conceived to he a porpoise bobbmg up and do-wm 
m the waves The Secretary, ho^vever, was not of the 
same opinion as the Ambassador He was not very com- 
municative, indeed, as to his oivn opmion upon this grave 
subject, but he talked of making farther ohserv’-ations v^hen 
the tide went do^m , and was so hstless, abstracted, and 
absent, during the rest of their conversation, that it soon 
ceased, and they speedily parted 

The next day, when Popamlla read the morning papers, 
a feat which he regularly performed, for spelling the ne-\vs- 
paper was quite dehcious to one who had so recently 
learned to read, he found that they spoke of nothing but 
of the discovery of a new island, mformation of which had 
been received by the Government only the precedmg night 
The Fantaisian Ambassador turned qmte pale, and for the 
first time m his life experienced the passion of jealousy. 
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the green-eyed monster, so called from only bemg experi- 
enced by green-horns. Already the prominent state he 
represented seemed to retire to the background. He did 
not doubt that the Vraibleusians \s'erc the most capricious 
as well as the most commercial nation in the world His 
reign was evidently over The ne^^' island would send 
forth a Prmce still more popular His allowance of pink 
shells would be gradually reduced, and finally wthdravTi 
His doubts, also, as to the success of the recent expedition 
to Fantaisie began to rc^nve. His rismg reminiscences of 
his native land, which, "WTith the joint assistance of popu- 
larity and philosophy, he had hitherto succeeded in stifling, 
were mdeed awkward. He could not concen c his mistress 
wth a page and a poodle. He feared much that the cargo 
was not well assorted Popanilla determmed to enquire 
after his canoe 

His courage, however, was greatly reassured ■when, on 
reading the second edition, he learned that the new island 
was not of considerable size, though most ehgibly situate , 
and, moreover, that it was perfectly void of inhabitants 
When the third edition was pubbshed he found, to his 
surprise, that the Private Secretary was the discoverer of 
this opposition island. This puzzled the Plempotentiary 
greatly He read on ; he found that this acquisition, upon 
which all Vraihleusia was congratulated in such glo^sung 
terms by all its journals, actually produced nothing His 
Excelleney began to breathe , another paragraph, and he 
found that the rival island was, a rock ! He remembered 
the porpoise of yesterday The island certainly could not 
be very large, even at low water. Popamlla once more 
felt hke a Prmce . he defied all the discoverers that could 
ever exist. He thought of the great resources of the great 
country he represented with proud satisfaction. He waited 
with easy confidence the return of the fleet which had 
earned out the most judicious assortment with which he 
had ever been acquainted to the readiest market of which 
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he had any knowledge. lie had no donht his mistress 
would look most charmingly m a barege Popanilla 
determined to present his canoe to the National Museum 
Although his Excellency had existed in the highest state 
of astomshment durmg his whole mission to Vraibleusia. it 
must he confessed, now that he understood his companion’s 
question of yesterday, he particularly stared IIis onder 
was not decreased in the evening, %vhcn the ‘ Government 
Gazette ’ appeared It contained an order for the immediate 
fortification of the new island by the most slalfiil engineers, 
wthout estimates A strong garrison -ss^as instantly 
embarked A Governor, and a Deputy-Governor, and 
Storekeepers, more plentiful than stores, Av'crc to accompany 
them The Private Secretary vent out as President of 
Council A Bishop was promised , and a complete Court 
of Judicature, Chanceiy, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, were to be off the next neck It is only due 
to the characters of com tiers, who arc so often reproached 
with mgratitude to their patrons, to record that the Private 
Secretary, m the most dehcate manner, placed at the dis- 
posal of his former employer, the Marquess Moustache, the 
important office of Agent for the Indemnity Claims of the 
ongmal Inhabitants of the Island, the post being a sinecure, 
the income bemg considerable, and local attendance being 
unnecessary, the noble Lord, in a manner equally dehcate, 
appomted himself 

‘ Upon what system,’ one day enqmred that unwearied 
pohtical student, the Fantaisian Ambassador, of his old 
friend Skindeep, ‘ does your Government surround a sm all 
rock m the middle of the sea "with fortifications, and cram 
it full of clerks, soldiers, laivyers, and priests ’ ’ 

‘ Why, really, your Excellency, I am the last man m the 
world to answer questions , but I believe -we call it THE 
Colonial System ' ’ 

Before the President, and Governor, and Deputy- 
Governor, and Storekeepeis had embarked, the Vraibleusian 
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journals, who thought that the puhhc had heen satiated 
with congratulations on the Colonial System, detected that 
the present colony was a job. Their reasoning was so 
convmcing, and their denunciations so impressive, that the 
Managers got frightened, and cut off one of the Deputy- 
Storekeepers. The President of Council now got more 
frightened than the Managers He was one of those men 
who think that the world can he saved by ivritmg a 
pamphlet A pamphlet accordingly appeared upon the 
subject of the new colony The writer showed that the 
debateable land was the most valuable acquisition ever 
attamed by a nation famous for their acquisitions , that 
there was a sprmg of water m the middle of the rock of a 
remarkable freshness, and which was nevei dry except 
durmg the summer and the earher wmter months , that ah 
our outward-bound ships would experience infinite benefit 
from this fresh water ; that the scurvy would therefore 
disappear from the service , and that the naval victories 
which the Vraibleusians would gam m future wars would 
consequently be occasioned by the present colony. No 
one could mistake the fehcitous reasoning of the author of 
‘ The Present State of the Western Repubhcs ’ * 

About this time Popanilla fell ill He lost his appetite 
and his spirits, and his digestion was sadly disordered. His 
friends endeavoured to console him by teJbng him that 
dyspepsia was the national disease of Vraibleusia , that its 
connection with civil and rehgious liberty was indissoluble ; 
that every man, woman, and chdd above fifteen m the 
island was a martyr to it , that it was occasioned by their 
rapid mode of despatching their meals, which again was 
occasioned by the httle time which the most active nation 
m the world coidd afford to bestow upon such a losing 
busmess as eating. 

All this was no consolation to a man who had lost his 
appetite ; and so Popanilla sent for a gentleman who, he 
was told, was the most eminent physician m the island 
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The most eminent physician, when he amvcd, would not 
hsten to a single syllable that his patient -wished to address 
to him. He told Popamlla that his disorder was ‘ decidedly 
hver ’ , that it was occasioned by his eating his meat 
before his bread instead of after it, and drinking at the end 
of the first course instead of the bcgmmng of the second ; 
that he had only to correct these rmnous habits, and that 
he would then regam his tone 

Popamlla observed the instructions of the cmmcnt 
physician to the very letter. He invariably cat his bread 
before his meat, and watched the placing of the first dish 
of the second course upon tlic table ere he ventured to 
refiresh himself wth any liquid At the end of a veek he 
was infimtely worse. 

He now called m a gentleman who was recommended to 
him as the most celebrated practitioner m all Vraiblcusia 
The most celebrated practitioner bstened -isuth great atten- 
tion to every particular that his patient had to state, but 
never condescended to open his o-nvti mouth. Popamlla 
was dehghted, and revenged himself for the irritability of 
the eminent physician. After t-^vo more visits, the most 
celebrated practitioner told Popamlla that his disorder was 
‘ mi questionably nervous ’ , that he had ovcr-excited 
himself by talking too much ; that m future he must count 
five between each word he uttered, never ask any questions, 
and avoid society , that is, never stay at an evening-party 
on any consideration later than twenty-two minutes past 
two, and never be mduced by any persuasion to dine out 
more than once on the same day The most celebrated 
practitioner added that he had only to observe these 
regulations, and that he would speedily recover his eneigy\ 

Popamlla never asked a question for a whole week, and 
Skin deep never knew him more dehghtful. He not only 
counted five, but ten, between every word he uttered , and 
determining that his cure should not be delayed, whenever 
he had nobody to speak to he eontmued counting In a 
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few days this solitary computation brought on a slow 
fever. 

He now determined to have a consultation between the 
most eminent physician and the most celebrated practi- 
tioner. It was dehghtful to witness the meeting of these 
great men. Not a shade of jealousy dimmed the sunshine 
of their countenances. After a consultation, they agreed 
that Popandla’s disorder was neither ‘ hver,’ nor ‘ nervous,’ 
but ‘ mind ’ : that he had done too much , that he had 
overworked his bram ; that he must take more exercise ; 
that he must breathe more air ; that he must have 
relaxation ; that he must have change of scene. 

‘ Where shall I go ? ’ was the first question which 
Popamlla had sent forth for a fortmght, and it was addressed 
to Skin deep. 

‘ Really, your Excellency, I am the last man m the world 
to answer questions , but the place which is generally 
frequented by us when we are snffermg from your complaint 
IS Blnnderland.’ 

‘ Well, then, to Blnnderland let us go ’ ’ 

Shortly before Popamlla’s illness he had been elected a 
member of the Vraibleusian Hoiticultural Society, and one 
evening he had endeavoured to amuse himself by reading 
the followmg Chapter on Fruit. 


Chapter XIV 

That a taste for fimt is inherent m man is an opinion 
which IS sanctioned by the conduct of man m all ages and 
m all countries. While some nations have considered it 
profanation or pollution to nourish themselves -with flesh 
or solace themselves with fish, while almost every member 
of the ammal creation has m turn been considered either 
sacred or unclean, mankind, m all chmes and in all countries, 
the Hindoo and the Hebrew, the Egyptian and the Greek, 
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the Roman and the Frank, have, m some degree, made 
good them boastful claim to reason, by universally feeiling 
upon those dehghtful productions of Nature -which are 
nourished -with the dews of heaven, and which hve for ever 
m Its breath 

And, mdeed, when we consider how exceedingly refresh- 
mg at all times is the flavour of fruit , how very natural, 
and, m a manner, born m lum, is man’s inclination for it , 
how little it IS calculated to pall upon his senses , and how 
conducive, when not eaten to excess, it is to his health, as 
well as to his pleasure , we must not be surprised that a 
con-viction of its excellence should have been one of those 
few subjects on which men have never disagreed 

That some countries are more favoured m their frmt than 
others is a fact so notorious that its notice is unnecessary , 
but we are not therefore to suppose that their appetite for 
It is more keen than the appetite of other nations for their 
fhut who hve m less gemal chmes Indeed, if -we were 
not led to beheve that all nations are mspired by an equal 
love for this production, it might occasionally be suspected 
that some of those nations who are least skilful as horti- 
culturists evmce a greater passion for their mfenor gro-wths 
than more fortunate people for them choicer produce The 
effects of bad fruit, however, upon the constitution, and 
consequently upon the national character, are so mjurious 
that every liberal man must regret that any people, either 
from Ignorance or obhgation, should be forced to have 
recourse to anything so fatal, and must feel that it is the 
duty of every one who professes to be a philanthropist to 
propagate and encourage a taste for good fruit thioughout 
all countries of the globe. 

A vast number of centuries before Popanilla had the 
fortune to lose his mistress’s lock of ham, and consequently 
to become an ambassador to Vraibleusia, the inhabitants 
of that island, then scarcely more civihsed than them new 
allies of Fantaisie were at present, sufi'ered very considerably 
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from the trash which they devoured, from that uiuate taste 
for Ixuit akeady noticed. Tu fact, although there are 
antiquaries who pretend that the Vraihleusians possessed 
some of the species of -wild phims and apples even at that 
early period, the majority of enquirers are disposed to 
beheve that their desserts were solely confined to the 
■wildest heriies, horse-chestnuts, and acorns. 

A tradition runs, that while they were commiLimg these 
abominations a ship, one of the first ships that had ever 
touched at the island, arrived at the present port of 
Huhhahub, then a spacious and shipless hay. The master of 
the vessel, on hemg brought before the King (for the story 
I am recording happened long before the construction of 
the miraculous Statue), presented, mth his right hand, to 
his Majesty, a small pyramidal substance of a golden hue, 
which seemed to sprmg out of green and purple leaves. 
His Majesty did not exactly understand the mtention of this 
ceremony ; hut of course, like a true legitimate, construed 
It mto a symbol of homage. No sooner had the Kmg 
brought the unkno'wn substance near to his eyes, with 
the mtention of scrutimsmg its nature, than the fragrance 
was so dehghtful that by mistake he apphed it to his 
mouth. The Kmg only took one mouthful, and then, "with 
a ciy of rapture, mstantly handed the dehcacy to his 
favourite, who, to the great mortification of the Secretary 
of State, finished it. The stranger, ho^vever, immediately 
supphed the surrounding courtiers from a basket which 
was slung on his left arm , and no sooner had they all 
tasted his gift than they fell upon their knees to worship 
,bim, voivmg that the distributor of such dehght must he 
Imore than man. If this avowal be considered absurd and 
extraordinary m this present age of philosophy, we must not 
forget to make due allowance for the palates of mdividuals 
who, ha’vmg been so long accustomed merely to horse- 
chestnuts and acorns, suddenly, for the first time m their 
hves, tasted Pme-apple. 

F 
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The stranger, mlh an air o£ great humility, disclaimed 
their proffered adoration, and told them that, far from hemg 
superior to common mortals, he was, on the contrary, one 
of the lowhest of the human race , m fact, he did not ivish 
to conceal it , in spite of his vessel and his attendants, he 
was merely a market-gardener on a great scale. This 
beautiful fimit he had recently discovered m the East, to 
which quarter of the world he annually travelled in order 
to obtam a sufficient quantity to supply the great Western 
hemisphere, of which he himself was a native. Accident 
had driven him, mth one of his ships, into the Island of 
Vraibleusia , and, as the islanders appeared to be pleased 
ivith his cargo, he said that he should have great pleasure 
in supplymg them at present and receivmg their orders for 
the future 

The proposition was greeted ivith enthusiasm The Kmg 
immediately entered mto a contract ivith the market- 
gardener on his oim terms The sale, oi cultivation, or 
even the eatmg of all other firmts was declared high-treason, 
and pme-apple, for weighty reasons duly recited in the royal 
proclamation, annoimced as the estabhshed fruit of the 
realm. The cargo, under the superintendence of some of the 
most trusty of the crew, was unshipped for the immediate 
supply of the island , and the merchant and his customers 
parted, mutually dehghted and mutually profited. 

Time , flew on. The civihsation of Vraibleusia was 
progressive, as civihsation always is ; and the taste for 
pme-apples ever on the mcrease, as the taste for pme-apples 
ever should be The supply was regular and excellent, the 
prices reasonable, and the tradesmen civil They, of course 
had not faded to advance m fair proportion ivith the 
national prosperity Their numbers had much mcreased 
as well as their customers. Fresh agents ainved mth 
every fresh cargo. They had long quitted the stalls -with 
which they had been contented on their first settlement 
in the island, and now were the dapper omiers of neat 
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depots, m all parts of the kingdom ^vhere depots could 
find customers 

A few more centuries, and affairs began to change. All 
that I have related as matter of fact, and which certamly 
IS not better authenticated than many other things that 
happened two or three thousand years ago, which, how- 
ever, the most sceptical -sviU not presume to maintain did 
not take place, was treated as the most idle and ridiculous 
fable by the dealers m pme-apples themselves. They said 
that they knew nothing about a market-gardener , that 
they were, and had always been, the subjects of the greatest 
Prmce m the world, compared ivith whom all other croivncd 
heads ranked merely as subjects did ivuth their immediate 
sovereigns This Prmce, they said, hved m the most 
dehcious region m the world, and the fruit tvhich they 
imported could only be procured from his private gardens, 
where it sprang from one of the trees that had bloomed 
in the gardens of the Hespendes The Vraibleusians tvere 
at first a bttle surprised at this mfoimation, but the old 
tradition of the market-gardener was certamly an im- 
probable one , and the excellence of the frmt and the 
importance assumed by those who supphed it were deemed 
exceedmgly good evidence of the truth of the present story. 
When the dealers had repeated their neiv^ tale for a certain 
number of years, there was not an mdmdual in the island 
who m the shghtest degree suspected its veracity. One 
more century, and no person had ever heard that any 
suspicions had ever existed. 

The immediate agents of the Prmce of the World couldj 
of course, be no common personages , and the servants of 
the gardener, who some centuries before had meekly dis- 
claimed the proffered reverence of his dehghted customers, 
now msisted upon constant adoration from every eater of 
pme-apples m the island. To spite, however, of the 
arrogance of the dealers, of their refusal to be responsible 
to the laws of the country in which they hved, and of the 
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universal precedence which, on all occasions, was claimed 
even by the shop-hoys, so decided was the taste Avhich the 
Vraihleusians had acquired for pine-apples, that there is 
httle doubt that, had the dealers in this dehcious fruit been 
contented mth the respect and influence and profit which 
were the consequences of their vocation, the Vraihleusians 
would never have presumed to have grumbled at their 
arrogance or to have questioned their privileges. But the 
agents, weaned of the hmited sphere to ivhich their 
exertions were confined, and encouraged by the success 
which every new claim and pretence on their part invanahly 
expenenced, began to evince an incbnation to inteifere in 
other aflFairs besides those of fruit, and even expressed 
their ivilbngness to undertake no less nn ofiSce than the 
management of the Statue 

A century or two were solely occupied by conflicts 
occasioned by the unreasonable ambition of these dealers 
m pme-apples Such great pohtical efifects could he pro- 
duced by men apparently so unconnected with pohtics as 
market-gardeners ’ Ever supported by the lower ranks, 
whom they supphed ivith finut of the most exqmsite flavour 
without charge, they were, for a long time, often the 
successful opponents, always the fomudable adversaries, 
of the Yraibleusian aristocracy, who were the objects of 
their envy and the victims of their rapaciousness The 
Government at last, by a vigorous effort, triumphed In 
spite of the wishes of the majority of the nation, the ivhole 
of the dealers were one day expelled the island, and the 
Managers of the Statue immediately took possession of 
their estabhshments. 

By distributmg the stock of fruit which was on hand 
liberally, the Government, for a short time, reconciled the 
people to the change ; but as their warehouses became daily 
less furnished they were daily reminded that, unless some 
system were soon adopted, the Islanders must be deprived 
of a luxury to which they had been so long accustomed 
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that its indulgence had, m fact, become a second nature. 
No one of the managers had the hardihood to propose a 
recurrence to horse-chestnuts. Pnde an d fear ahhe forbade 
a return to their old purveyor. Other frmts there -were 
Avhich, m spite of the contract with the market-gardener, 
had at various times been secretly mtroduced mto the 
island ; but they had never greatly flourished, and the 
Statue was loth to recommend to the notice of his subjects 
productions an mdulgence m which, through the mstigation 
of the recently-expelled agents, it had so often denounced as 
detrimental to the health, and had so often discouraged by 
the severest punishments 

At this diflScult and dehcate crisis, when even expedients 
seemed exhausted and statesmen were at fault, the gemus 
of an individual offered a substitute. An mventive mind 
discovered the power of propagating suckers. The expelled 
dealers had either been ignorant of this power, or had 
concealed their knowledge of it They ever maintained 
that It was impossible for pme-apples to grow except m 
one spot, and that the whole earth must be supphed from 
the gardens of the palace of the Prmce of the World. Now, 
the Vraibleusians were flattered mth the patnotic fancy 
of eatmg pme-apples of a home-growth ; and the blessed 
fortune of that nation, which did not depend for their supply 
of fruit upon a foreign country, was eagerly expatiated on. 
Secure from extortion and mdependent of capriee, the 
Vraibleusians were no longer to be msnlted by the presence 
of foreigners ; who, while they violated their laws with 
impunity, referred the Vraibleusians, when mjured and 
complaining, to a foreign master. 

No doubt this appeal to the patriotism, and the common 
sense, and the vamty of the nation would have been success- 
ful had not the produce of the suckers been both mfenor 
m size and deficient in flavour. The Vraibleusians tasted 
and shook their heads The supply, too, was as imperfect 
as the article ; for the Government gardeners were but 
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sorry horticulturists, and Avcrc ever making experiments 
and alterations in tlieir modes of culture. 7’lic article -was 
scarce, though tlie la'sv had decreed it univcr‘'al , and the 
Vraihlcusians ■ucrc obliged to feed upon fruit ishich the} 
considered at the same lime both poor and expensive 
They protested as strongly against the present fe}stcm as 
Its promulgators had protested ag.unst the former one, and 
they revenged thcm'^clves for their gricv.mccs h} breaking 
the shop-vindoivs. 

As any result vms preferable, m the mcu of the Statue, 
to the rc-mtroduction of foreign fruit and foreign agents, 
and as the I^Ianagors considered it highl} important that 
an indissoluble connection should in future exist hetveen 
the Government and so influential and profitable a branch 
of trade, they determined to adopt the most vigorous 
measures to infuse a taste for ‘muckers in the discontented 
populace. But the eating of fruit luing clcarl} a matter 
of taste. It IS evidently a habit vhich should rather be 
encouraged b} a plentiful ‘^uppl) of exquisite produce than 
enforced by the introduction of burning and ha} oncts The 
consequences of the strong measures of the Government 
were univcisal diseontcnt and jiartial rcbelhon Tlic 
Islanders, foohshly aseribmg the miseries ^\hlch the} 
endured, not so much to the foil} of the Government as 
to the particular fruit through vhich the dissensions had 
originated, began to entertain a disgust for pme-applcs 
altogether, and to sicken at the very mention of that 
production which had once occasioned them so much 
pleasure, and which had once commanded such decided 
admiration They universally agreed that there v ere many 
other frmts m the world besides Pme-apple i\diich had 
been too long neglected. One ddated on the rich flavour 
of Melon , another panegyrised Pumpkin, and oflered to 
make up by quantity for any shght deficiency m gout , 
Chernes were not wthout their advocates , Strawberries 
were not forgotten One mamtamed that the Fig had 
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been pointed out for the estabbsbed fruit of all countries ; 
■\vbile another asked, wth a reeling eye, whether they need 
go far to seek when a God had condescended to preside 
over the Grape ' In short, there was not a fhut which 
flourishes that did not find its votaries Strange to say, 
another foreign product, impoited from a neighbouring 
country famous for its barrenness, counted the most , and 
the flint faction which chiefly frightened the Vraibleusian 
Government was an acid set, ivho crammed themselves 
ivith Crab-apples 

It was this party ivhich first seriously and practically 
conceived the idea of utterly abohshing the ancient custom 
of eatmg pme-apples While they themselves professed to 
devour no other frmt save crabs, they at the same time 
preached the doctrme of an universal Ixuit toleration, 
^vhich they showed would he the necessary and natural con- 
sequence of the destruction of the old monopoly. Influenced 
by these repiesentations, the great body of the people 
openly jomed the Crab-apple men m their open attacks 
The minority, who stiU retained a taste for pmes, did 
not yield TOthout an arduous though ineffectual struggle 
Durmg the nots occasioned by this rebelhon the Hall of 
Audience was broken open, and the miraculous Statue, 
which was reputed to have a great passion for pme-apples, 
dashed to the ground The Managers were either slam 
or disappeared The whole affairs of the kingdom were 
conducted by a body called ‘ the Fruit Committee ’ ; and 
thus a total revolution of the Government of Vraihleusia 
was occasioned by the prohibition of foreign pme-apples 
What an argument m favour of free-trade ’ 

Every frmt, except that one which had so recently been 
supported by the influence of authority and the terrors of 
law, might now be seen and devoured m the streets of 
Hubbabub. In one eorner men were sucking oranges, as if 
they had hved their whole hves on salt . in another, stuffing 
pumpkin, like cannibals at their first chdd. Here one 
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took m at a moutliful a boocli of grapes, from which might 
have been pressed a good quart Another was lymg on 
the ground from a surfeit of mnlbeines. The effect of this 
irrational excess will be conceived by the judicious reader 
Calcutta Itself never suffered from a cholera morbus half so 
fearful. Thousands were dymg. Were I Thucydides or 
Boccaccio, I wotJd write pages on this plague. The com- 
monwealth Itself must soon have yielded its ghost, for all 
order had ceased throughout the island ever smce they 
had deserted pme-apples There was no Government 
anarchy alone was perfect. Of the Fruit Committee, many 
of the members were dead or dymg, and the rest were 
robbmg orchards. 

At this moment of disorganisation and dismay a stout 
soldier, one of the crab-apple faction, who had possessed 
sufficient command over bimself, m spite of the seeming 
voracity of his appetite, not to mdulge to a dangerous 
excess, made his way one morning mto the old Hall of 
Audience, and there, gropmg about, succeeded m finding 
the golden head of the Statue , which placing on tbe bdt of 
his sword, the pomt of which he had stuck m the pedestal, 
he announced to the city that he had discovered the secret 
of conversmg with this wonderful piece of mechamsm, and 
that m future he would take care of the health and fortune 
of the State. 

There were some who thought it rather strange that the 
head-piece should possess the power of resuming its old 
functions, although deprived of the aid of the body which 
contained the greater portion of the macbmery As it was 
evidently well supported by the sword, they were not 
surprised that it should stand without the use of its legs. 
But the stout soldier was the only one m the island who 
enjoyed the blessmg of health. He was fresh, vigorous, 
and vigilant ; they, exhausted, weak, and careless of 
everything except cure. He soon took measures for the 
prevention of future mischief and for the cure of the 
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present , and when his fellow-islanders had reeovered, 
some were gratefid, others fearful, and all obedient 

So long as the stout soldier hved no dissensions on the 
subject of fi uit ever broke out Although he himself never 
interfered in the sale of the article, and never attempted to 
create a u other monopoly, still, by his influence and authority, 
he prevented any excess being occasioned by the Fruit 
toleration which was enjoyed. Indeed, the Vraibleusians 
themselves had suffered so severely from their late mdis- 
cretions that such excesses were not likely again to occur. 
People began to discover that it was not quite so easy a 
thing as they had imagmed for every man to be his own 
Frmterei ; and that gardening was a craft which, hke 
others, required great study, long practice, and early 
experience Unable to supply themselves, the majority 
became the victims of quack traders They sickened of 
spongy apricots, and foxy pears, and wthered plums, and 
bhghted apples, and tasteless hemes. They at length 
suspected that a nation might fare better if its race of 
frmterers were overseen and supported by the State, if 
their skill and their market were alike secured. Although, 
no longer bemg tempted to suffer from a surfeit, the health 
of the Islanders had consequently recovered, this was, 
after all, but a negative blessing, and they sadly missed a 
luxury once so reasonable and so refreshing. They sighed 
for an estabhshed frmt and a protected race of cultivators. 
But the stout soldier was so sworn an enemy to any Govern- 
ment Frmt, and so decided an admirer of the least dehghtful, 
that the people, havmg no desire of bemg forced to eat 
crab-apples, only longed for more dehcious food m sdence. 

At length the stout soldier died, and on the mght of his 
death the sword which had so long supported the pretended 
Government snapped m twam. No arrangement existed 
for cariymg on the administration of affairs. The master- 
mind was gone, without havmg imparted the secret of 
conversmg with the golden head to any successor. The 
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people assembled m agitated ciowds Eacli 1^'new lus 
neighbour’s thoughts without their being declared. All 
smacked their bps, and a cry for pme-applcs rent the skies. 

At this moment the Ahorigmal Inhabitant appeared, and 
announced that in examining the old Hall of Audience, 
which had been long locked up, he had discovered in a 
corner, where they had been flung by the stout soldier 
when he stole away the head, the remaining portions of the 
Statue , that they were quite uninjured, and that on fixing 
the head once more upon them, and wmding up the works, 
he was dehghted to find that this great work of his ancestor, 
under whose superintendence the nation had so flourished, 
resumed all its ancient functions. The people were in a 
state of mmd for a miracle, and they hailed the joyful 
wonder -with shouts of triumph The Statue was placed 
under the provisional care of the Ahorigmal All arrange- 
ments for Its supermtendence were left to his discretion, 
and Its advice was mstantly to he taken upon that subject 
which at present -svas nearest the people’s hearts. 

But that subj ect "svas encompassed with difficulties Pme- 
apples could only be again procured by an apphcation 
to the Prmce of the World, whose connection they had 
rejected, and by an mtroduction into the island of those 
foreign agents, who, now convinced that the Vraihleusians 
could not exist "without their presence, iv^ould be more 
arrogant and ambitious and turbulent than ever. Indeed, 
the Ahorigmal feared that the management of the Statue 
would he the sine qua non of negotiation "with the Prmce. 
If this were granted, it was clear that Vraibleusia must m 
future only rank as a dependent state of a foreign poiver, 
smee the direction of the whole island would actually 
he at the will of the suppher of pme-apples Ah * this 
mysterious taste for fruit ! In pohtics it has often occasioned 
infinite embarrassment 

At this critical moment the Ahorigmal received informa- 
tion that, although the eatmg of pine-apples had been 
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utterly abolished, and although it was generally supposed 
that a specimen of this fruit had long ceased to exist m the 
country, nevertheless a body of persons, chiefly consisting 
of the descendants of the Government gardeners who had 
succeeded the foreign agents, and who had never lost their 
taste for this pre-emment fruit, had long been in the habit 
of secretly raising, for their private eating, pine-apples from 
the produce of those suckers which had origmaUy excited 
such odium and occasioned such misfortunes Long 
practice, they said, and infinite study, had so perfected 
them m this ait that they now succeeded m producing pme- 
apples which, both for size and flavour, were not inferior to 
the boasted produce of a foreign clime. Their specimens 
verified their assertion, and the whole nation were mvited to 
an mstant trial The long mterval ^s'hlch had elapsed smee 
any man had enjoyed a treat so agreeable lent, perhaps, an 
additional flavour to that which %v^as really excellent , and 
so enraptured and enthusiastic were the great majority of 
the people that the propagators of suckers would have had 
no difficulty, had they pushed the point, m procurmg as 
favourable and exclusive a contract as the market-gardener 
of ancient days 

But the Aboriginal and his advisers were ^vlsely mindful 
that the passions of a people are not arguments for legisla- 
tion ; and they felt conscious that when the first enthusiasm 
had subsided, and when their appetites were some'svhat 
satisfied, the discontented voices of many who had been long 
used to other frmts would be recognised even amidst the 
shouts of the majority They therefore greatly qualified 
the contract between the nation and the present fruiterers. 
An uuiversal Toleration of Fruit was allowed , but no man 
was to take office under Government, or enter the services, 
or m any way become connected with the Court, who was 
not supphed from the Government depots 

Since this happy restoration Pme-apple has remamed the 
estabhshed fruit of the Island of Vraibleusia , and, it must 
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be confessed, has been fonnd wonderfully conducive to the 
health and happiness of the Islanders Some sectarians 
stiU remam obstmate, or tasteless enough to prefer pnmp- 
hin, or gorge the most acid apples, or chew the commonest 
pears , but they form a shght rmnority, which will gradually 
altogether disappear. The votaries of Pme-apple pretend 
to observe the characteristic effect which such food produces 
upon the feeders They denounce them as stupid, sour, 
and vulgar. 

But while, notmthstanding an universal toleration, such 
an unanimity of taste apparently prevails throughout the 
island, as if Fruit were a subject of such peculiar mcety 
that difference of opinion must necessarily rise among men, 
great Fruit factions even now prevail m Vraihleusia , and, 
what IS more extraordinary, prevail even among the 
admirers of pme-apples themselves. Of these, the most 
important is a sect which professes to discover a natural 
deficiency not only m all other Units, but even m the finest 
pme-apples. Frmt, they maintain, should never be eaten 
in the state in which Nature yields it to man , and they 
consequently are indefatigEible m prevailing upon the less 
discriminating part of manlcmd to heighten the flavour 
of their pme-apples with ginger, or even with pepper 
Although they profess to adopt these stimulants from the 
great admiration which they entertain for a high flavour, 
there are, nevertheless, some less ardent people who 
suspect that they rather have recourse to them from the 
weakness of their digestion. 


Chapter XV 

As his Excellency Prmce Popamlla really could not tlunk 
of bemg annoyed by the attentions of the mob duimg his 
visit to Blnnderland, he travelled quite m a quiet way, 
under the name of the Chevalier de Fantaisie, and was 
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accompanied only by Sbmdeep and two attendants. As 
Blnnderland was one of the islands of the Vratbleusian 
Archipelago, they arrived there after the sail of a few 
hours. 

The country was so heautiful that the Chevaher •svas 
almost reminded of Fantaisie. Green meadows andflounsh- 
mg trees made him remember the railroads and canals of 
Vraihleusia without regret, or -with disgust, -which is much 
the same The women were angehc, -svhich is the highest 
praise ; and the men the most hght-hearted, meiiy, 
obhgmg, entertaining fellows that he had met -with m the 
whole course of his life Oh * it was dehcious. 

After an hour’s dashing drive, he arrived at a city 
which, had he not seen Huhbabub, he should have 
imagmed was one of the most considerable m the -svorld ; 
but compared "ssuth the Vraibleusian capital it "was a 
street. 

Shortly after his arrival, according to the custom of the 
place, Popamlla jomed the pubhc table of his hotel at 
dinner. He was rather surprised that, instead of knives 
and forks bemg laid for the convemence of the guests, the 
plates were flanked by daggers and pistols. As Popamlla 
now made a pomt of never asking a question of Skmdeep, he 
addressed himself for information to his other neighbour, 
one of the ci-vilest, most hospitable, and joyous rogues that 
ever set a table m a roar. On Popamlla enquiring the 
reason of their usmg these smgular mstmments, his 
neighbour, -with an air of great astomshment, confessed his 
Ignorance of any people ever usmg any other ; and m his 
turn asked how they could possibly eat their dinner without. 
The Chevaher was puzzled, but he was now too well bred 
ever to pursue an enquiry 

Popanilla, being thirsty, helped himself to a goblet of 
water, which was at hand. It was the most dehghtful water 
that he ever tasted Tn a few minutes he found that he was 
a httle dizzy, and, supposmg this megum to be occasioned 
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Ly the heat of the room, lie look another draught of water 
to recover him self. 

As his neighbour was idling him an excellenl joke a 
man entered the room and shot the joker through the head. 
The opposite guest immediately charged his pistol -with 
effect, and revenged the loss A party of men veil aimed, 
now rushed m, and a brisk conflict immediately ensued. 
Popanilla, who was very dizzy, -was fortunately pushed 
under the table. When the firing and slashing had ceased, 
he ventured to crawl out He found that the assailants had 
been beaten off, though unfortunately w'lth the total loss of 
all the guests, who lay hfclcss about the room Even the 
prudent Skmdeep, who had sought refuge in a closet, had 
lost his nose, which was a pity, because, although this 
gentleman had never been in Bhinderland before, he had 
passed Ins -whole life m maintaining that the accounts of 
the disturbances m that country were grcatlj exaggerated 
Popanilla rang the bell, and the waiters, tv ho tv ere remark- 
ably attentive, swept atvay the dead bodies, and brought 
him a roasted potato for supper 

The Chevaher soon retired to rest He found at the side 
of his bed a blunderbuss, a cutlass, and a pike . and he was 
directed to secure the door of his chamber wath a great 
chain and a massy iron bar Feeling great confidence in 
his securities, although he was qmte ignorant of the cause 
of alarm, and very much exhausted tvuth the bustle of the 
day, he enjoyed sounder sleep than had refreshed him for 
many weeks He was awakened m the middle of the mght 
by a loud Icuockiug at his door He immediately seized his 
blunderbuss, but, recogmsmg the voice of his oivn valet, he 
only took his pike. His valet told Turn to unbar ivuthout 
loss of time, for the house had been set on fire. Popanilla 
immediately made his escape, but found himself surrounded 
by the mcendianes He gave himself up for lost, -vv'hen a 
sudden charge of cavalry brought him off m triumph He 
was con-vmced of the utihty of hght-horse 
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Tlie military had arrived -with such despatch that the 
fire was the least eflective that had wakened the house for 
the whole week. It -was soon extinguished, and Popanilla 
again retired to his bedroom, not forgettmg his bar and 
his chain. 

In the morning Popanilla was roused by his landlord, 
who told him that a large party was about to partake of the 
pleasures of the chase, and most pohtely enquired whether 
he would hke to 30m them Popanilla assented, and after 
having eaten an excellent breakfast, and received a favour- 
able bnlletm of Skindeep’s wound, he mounted his horse. 
The paily was numerous and well armed. Popanilla 
enquired of a huntsman what sport they generally followed 
in Blnnderland. According to the custom of this country, 
where they never give a direct answer, the himtsman said 
that he did not know that there was any other sport but 
one. PopamUa thought him a brute, and dug Ins spurs 
mto his horse. 

They went off at a fine rate, and the exercise was most 
exhilaratmg. In a short time, as they were cantermg along 
a defile, they received a sharp fire from each side, which 
rather reduced their numbers , but they revenged them- 
selves for this loss when they regamed the plam, ^vhere they 
burnt two villages, slew two or three hundred head of 
women, and bagged children mthout number. On their 
return home ta dinner they chased a small body of men over 
a heath for nearly two hours, which afforded good sport , 
but they did not succeed in running them doivn, as 
they themselves were m turn chased by another party. 
Altogether, the day was not deficient m interest, and 
Popandla found m the evening his powers of digestion 
improved. 

After passing his days m this manner for about a fort- 
mght, Popanilla perfectly recovered from his dyspepsia , 
and Skm deep’s wound havmg now healed, he retired with 
regret from this healthy chmate. He took advantage of 
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the leisure momeiit ^vlucll was afforded during the sail to 
enquire the reason of the disturbed state of this interesting 
country He was told that it was in consequence of the 
majority of the inhabitants persistmg m importmg their 
own pme-apples. 


Chapter XVI 

On his return to Huhhahuh, the Chevalier de Fantaisie 
found the city m the greatest confusion The military 
were marshalled in all directions , the streets were lined 
with field-pieces , no one was abroad , all the shops 
were shut. Although not a smgle vehicle was visible, 
Popanilla’s progress was slow, from the quantity of shells 
of all kinds which choked up the puhhc way. When he 
arrived at his hotel he found that all the windows were 
broken He entered, and his landlord immediately pre- 
sented him with his bill As the landlord was pressmg, and 
as Popamlla wished for an opportunity of showmg his 
confidence m Skmdeep’s friendship, he requested him to 
pay the amount Skmdeep sent a messenger immediately 
to his banker, deeming an ambassador almost as good 
security as a nation, which we all know to be the very best. 

This httle arrangement bemg concluded, the landlord 
resumed his usual civihty. He informed the travellers that 
the whole island was m a state of the greatest commotion, 
and that martial law universally prevailed. He said 
that this disturbance was occasioned by the return of the 
expedition destmed to the Isle of Fantaisie. It appeared, 
from his account, that after saibng about from New Guinea 
to New Holland, the expedition had been utterly unable 
not only to reach their new customers, but even to obtain 
the shghtest mtelhgence of their locahty No such place 
as Fantaisie was knotvn at Ceylon. Sumatra gave informa- 
tion equally unsatisfactory Java shook Its head. Celebes 
conceived the enquirers were jesting. The Pbiljppme Isles 
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oflfered to accommodate them wth spices, But could assist 
them m no other way. Had it not Been too hot at Borneo, 
they would have fairly laughed outright. The Maldives 
and the Moluccas, the Luccadives and the Andamans, 
were nearly as impertinent The five hundred ships and 
the ]udiciously-assorted cargo were therefore under the 
necessity of returning home. 

No sooner, however, had they reached VraiBleusia than 
the markets were immediately glutted unth the unsold 
goods. All the manufacturers, who had Been working 
da^’- and night m preparmg for the next expedition, were 
mstantly throivn out of employ A mn commenced on the 
Government Bank That mstitution perceived too late 
that the issues of pmk shells had Been too unrestricted As 
the Emperor of the East had all the gold, the Government 
Bank only protected itself from failure By Bayoneiing its 
creditors The manufacturers, ivho iTOre starving, consoled 
themselves for the absence of food By Breaking all the 
vandows m the country '<snth the discarded shells Every 
tradesman faded. The shipping mterest advertised two 
or three fleets for firewood. Riots were universal The 
ABongmal was attacked on all sides, and made so stout a 
resistance, and broke so many cudgels on the backs of his 
assadants, that it was supposed he would Be finally exhausted 
by his oivn exertions. The puBhc funds sunk ten per cent 
daily. All the Millionaires crashed. In a word, dismay, 
disorgamsation, despair, pervaded in all directions the 
msest, the greatest, and the richest nation m the world 
The master of the hotel added, ivith an air of Becommg 
embarrasment, that, had not his Excellency been fortunately 
absent, he probably would not have had the pleasure of 
detading to him this httle narrative , that he had often 
been enquired for by the populace at his old balcony ; and 
that a crowd had perpetually surrounded the house till 
within the last day, when a report had got about that his 
Excellency had turned into steam and disappeared He 

G 
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added that caricatures of his Highness might he procured 
m any shop, and his account of his voyage obtamed at less 
than half-price. 

‘ Ah I ’ said PopamUa, m a tone of great anguish, ‘ and 
all this from losmg a lock of hair ’ ’ 

At this moment the messenger whom Skindcep had 
despatched returned, and mformed him -with great regret 
that his banker, to whom he had entrusted his ivhole 
fortune, had been so unlucky as to stop payment durmg 
his absence. It was expected, however, that ivhen his stud 
was sold a respectable dividend nught be reahsed. This 
was the personage of prepossessmg appearance who had 
presented Popamlla "with a perpetual ticket to his picture 
gallery. On examining the banker’s accoimts, it was dis- 
covered that his chief loss had been meurred by supportmg 
that competition establishment where purses ^vere bought 
full of cro^vns 

Tn spite of his oivn misfortunes, Popamlla hastened to 
console his friend. He explamed to him that things were 
not qmte so bad as they appeared , that society consisted 
of two classes, those who laboured, and those who paid the 
labourers , that each class was equally useful, because, if 
there were none to pay, the labourers would not be remuner- 
ated, and if there were none to labour, the payers 'would 
not be accommodated , that Skin deep might still rank m 
one of these classes , that he might therefore still be a 
useful member of society , that, if he Avere useful, he must 
therefore be good , and that, if he -were good, he must 
therefore be happy , because happiness is the consequence 
of assistmg the beneficial development of the amehoratmg 
principles of the social action 

As he was speaking, two gentlemen m blue, with red 
waistcoats, entered the chambe* and seized Popamlla by 
the collar. The Vraibleusian Government, "w^hich is so 
famous for its interpretation of National Law, had arrested 
the Ambassador for high treason. 
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Chapter XVII 

A prison conveyed the most lugubrious ideas to the 
mind of the unhappy Plempotentiary , and shut up m a 
hachney-coach, with a man on each side of him with a 
cocked pistol, he formed the most gloomy conceptions of 
dark dungeons, confined cells, overwhelming fetters, black 
bread, and green water He aiiived at the prmcipal gaol 
m Hubbabub. He was ushered mto an elegantly furnished 
apartment, with French sash wmdows and a piano. Its 
lofty walls were entirely hung with a fanciful paper, which 
represented a Tuscan vmeyard , the ceding was covered 
ivith sky and clouds ; roses were in abundance , and the 
wmdows, though well secured, excited no jarrmg associa- 
tions m the mind of the mdividual they illumined, protected, 
as they were, by pohshed bars of cut steel This retreat 
had been fitted up by a poetical pohtician, who had recently 
been confined for declarmg that the Statue was an old idol 
origmally imported from the Sandmch Isles Taking up a 
brdbantly bound volume which reposed upon a rosewood 
table, Popandia recited aloud a sonnet to Liberty ; but 
the account given of the goddess by the bard was so confused, 
and he seemed so little acquamted with his subject, that 
the reader began to suspect it was an effusion of the gaoler 
Next to bemg a Plempotentiary, Popandla preferred 
bemg a prisoner. His daily meals consisted of every 
dehcacy m season a marble bath was ever at his service ; 
a bdhard-room and dnmb-bells always ready; and his 
old friend, the most eminent physician and the most 
celebrated practitioner m Hubbabub, called upon him 
dady to feel his pulse and look at his tongue. These 
attentions authorised a hope that he might yet agam be an 
Ambassador, that his native land might still be discovered, 
and its resources still be developed but when his gaoler 
told him that the rest of the prisoners were treated m 
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manner equally mdulgent, because the Vrmhleusians arc 
the most humane people m the world, Popamlla’s spirits 
became somewhat depressed 

He was greatly consoled, however, hy a daily visit from 
a body of the most beautiful, the most accomphshed, and 
the most virtuous females m Hubbabub, who tasted his 
food to see that his cook did his duty, recommended him 
a plentiful use of pme-apple well peppered, and made him a 
present of a very handsome shirt, ivuth worked fulls and 
ruffles, to be hanged m This enchanting committee 
generally confined their attentions to murderers and other 
victims of the passions, who were deserted m their hour 
of need by the rest of the society they had outraged , hut 
PopamUa, heing a foreigner, a Prmce, and a Plempotentiary, 
and not ill-lookmg, naturally attracted a great deal of notice 
from those who desire the amehoration of their species. 

PopamUa was so pleased mth his mode of life, and had 
acquired such a taste for poetrj*, pine-apples, and pepper 
since he had ceased to he an active member of society, that 
he applied to have Ins trial postponed, on the ground of 
the prejudice which had been excited agamst him by the 
pubhc press. As his trial was at present mconvement to 
the Government, the postponement was allowed on these 
grounds. 

In the meantime, the pubhc agitation was subsiding 
The nation reconciled itself to the revolution m its fortunes. 
The ci-devant millionaires were busied -svith retrenchment , 
the Government engaged m siveepmg m as many pink sheUs 
as were lying about the country , the mechanics contrived 
to hve upon chalk and sea-iveed , and as the Abongmal 
would not give his corn away gratis, the Vraihleusians 
determined to give up bread The mteUectual part of the 
nation were mtently mterested m discovermg the cause of 
the National Distress. One of the philosophers said that 
It might all he traced to the effects of a -war m which the 
Viaibleusianshad engaged about a century before Another 
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showed that it was altogether clearly ascribable to the pei- 
mcious custom of issuing pink shells , but if, instead of this 
mode of representing wealth, they had had recourse to 
blue shells, the nation would now have advanced to a state 
of prosperity which it had never yet reached A third 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of him self an d his immediate 
circle that it was aU owmg to the Statue havmg recently 
been repaired wth silver mstead of non The public •were 
unable to decide between these conflictmg opinions ; but 
they were still more desirous of finding out a remedy for 
the evil than the cause of it 

An eloqpient and philosophical writer, who entertams 
consolatoiy opinions of human nature, has recently told 
us that ‘ It IS m the nature of things that the intellectual 
wants of society should be supphed Whenever the man is 
required mvariably the man \vill appear.’ So it happened 
m the present mstance. A pubhc mstructor jumped up m 
the person of Mr. Flummery Flam, the least msmuatmg 
and the least plausible personage that ever performed the 
easy task of gulbng a nation His manners were -snilgar, his 
voice was sharp, and his language almost "unmtelhgible 
Flummery Flam was a pro'visional optimist He mamtamed 
that everything would be for the best, if the nation would 
only follow his ad'vice He told the Vraibleusians that the 
present universal and overwhelming distress was all and 
entuely and merely to be ascribed to ‘ a sbght over-trading,’ 
and that all that was required to set everythmg right agam 
was ‘ a little time.’ He showed that this over-trading and 
every other mjudicious act that had ever been committed 
were entirely to be ascribed to the nation being imbued 
"With erroneous and imperfect ideas of the nature of Demand 
and Supply He proved to them that if a tradesman 
cannot find customers his goods will generally stay upon 
his oivn hands He explamed to the Aboriginal the meaning 
of rent , to the mechanics the nature of ivages , to the 
manufacturers the signifi^cation of profits. He recommended 
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that a large edition of his o’s\*n nork should he printed at 
tlie public expense and sold lor his piivali jirofit T'ln.dl). 
he explained how irnmediale, though temporary, relief 
would be aflorded to ihe State by the encouragement of 
Emigration. 

The Vraibleusians began to recover their ‘■pints T lie 
Government had the highest confidence in hiuininerj T'i.iiu, 
because Flummery Flam ser\'’cd to dnert the piililie 
thoughts By his direction lectures were instituted at 
the corner of every street, to instil the right pnnciplc-) 
of politics into the mind of the great body of tin people 
Every person, from the Managers of tlie Statue doivii to the 
chalk-chewmg mechanics, attended lectures on Flinnmcr\- 
Flammism The Vraibleusians suddenl} disco\ creel that 
It M’as the great object of a nation not to be the most 
powcifuk or the richest, or the best, or the vasest, but to 
be the most Flunimer} -Flammistical 


Chapter XVm 

The day fixed for Popanilla's tnal vas at hand The 
Prmce was not unprepared for the meeting. For some v ceks 
before the appointed day he had been deeply studying the 
published speeches of the greatest rhetorician that flourished 
at the Vraibleusian bar lie vas so inflated vath their sU le 
that he nearly blew doim the gaoler every inornmg when 
he rehearsed a passage before him Indeed, Popamlla 
looked fonrard to his trial vith feelings of anticipated 
triumph. He determined boldly and fearlessly to state the 
pimciples upon which his piibhc conduct had been founded, 
the sentiments he professed on most of the important sub- 
jects which interest mankind, and the vicvs he entertamed 
of the progress of soeiety He would then describe, in the 
most glowang language, the domestic happiness vliich he 
enjoyed m his native isle He would paint, m harrowing 
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sentences, the eternal misery and disgrace wliic 
Ignominious execution would entail upon the grey-h 
father, ^vhe looked up to him as a prop for his old 
the affectionate mother, who perceived m him her hu 
again a youth ; the devoted ^vlfe, who could never si 
his loss , and the sixteen children, chiefly girls, ivho 
death would mfalhhly send upon the parish. This, 
an eulogistic peroration on the moral qualities c 
Vraihleusians and the pohtical importance of Vraih] 
would, he had no doubt, not only save his neck, hu1 
gam him a moderate pension 

The day arrived, the Court was crowded, and Poj 
had the satisfaction of observing m the newspaper 
tickets for the best gallery to •witness his executior 
selling at a premium. 

The mdictment was read. He hstened to it tvnth i 
attention. To his surprise, he found himself accu 
stealing two hundred and nineteen Camelopards A 
now explamed He perceived that he had been mii 
the whole of this time for another person. He cou 
contam himself. He burst mto an exclamation B 
the judge, m a voice of mingled dehght, humilitj 
triumph, that it was possible he might be guilty o 
treason, because he was ignorant of ^vhat the crim 
sisted , but as for stealing two hundred and ni- 
Camelopards, he declared that such a larceny was a 
impossibihty, because he had never seen one such { 
m the whole course of his hfe. 

The judge was kind and considerate He tol 
prisoner that the charge of stealing Camelopards 
fiction of law , that he had no doubt he had never se 
m the whole course of his life, nor m all probabiht 
any one m the whole Court. He explamed to Pop 
that origmally this ammal gieatly abounded m Vraibl 
that the present Court, the highest and most anci 
the kingdom, had then been mstituted for the pimis 
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of all those who molested or mjiired that splendid animal 
The species, his lordship continued, had been long extmct , 
but the Vraibleusians, duly rcvercncmg the mstitutions 
of their ancestors, had never presumed to abrogate the 
authority of the Camelopard Court, or mvest any other with 
equal privileges. Therefore, his lordship added, in order 
to try you in this Court for a modern offence of high treason, 
you must first be introduced by fiction of law as a stealer of 
Camelopards, and then bemg in prcesenti regio, m a manner, 
we proceed to busmess by a special power for the absolute 
offence Popnndla was so confounded by the kindness of 
the judge and the clearness of his lordship’s statement that 
he quite lost the tliread of his peroration 

The tiial proceeded Everybody with whom Popanilla 
had conversed durmg his visit to Vraibleusia was subpoenaed 
against Inm, and the evidence was conclusive Skmdeep, 
who was brought up by a warrant from the Kmg’s Bench, 
proved the fact of Popanilla’s landing . and that he had 
given himself out as a pohtical exile, the victim of a tyrant, 
a corrupt aristocracy, and a misguided people But. either 
from a secret feehng towards his foimcr friend or from his 
aversion to answer questions, this evidence was on the whole 
not very satisfactory. 

The bookseller proved the pubbcation of that fatal 
volume whose deceptive and gloivmg statements were alone 
sufficient to ensure Popamlla’s fate It was m vam that the 
author avoived that he had never written a hue of his oivn 
book This only made his imposture more evident The 
bttle philosopher with whom he had conversed at Lady 
Spirituelle’s, and w^ho, bemg a friend of Flummery Flam, 
had now obtamed a place under Government, mvented the 
most condemn mg evidence The Marquess of Moustache 
sent m a state paper, desuing to be excused from givmg 
evidence, on account of the delicate situation in which he 
had been placed with regard to the prisoner , but he referred 
them to Ills former private Secretary, who, he had no doubt, 
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would afford every information. Accordingly, the President 
of Fort Jobation, who had been brought over specially, 
finished the busmess. 

The Judge, although his family had suffered considerably 
by the late madness for speculation, summed up m the 
most impartial manner. He told the jury, that, although 
the case ’svas quite clear agamst the prisoner, they were 
bound to give him the advantage of every reasonable 
doubt The foreman ^vas about to dehver the verdict, -svhen 
a Li limpet sounded, and a Government messenger ran 
breathless mto Court. Presenting a scroll to the presiding 
genius, he informed him that a remarkably able young man, 
recently appointed one of the Managers of the Statue, in 
consequence of the inconvemence which the public sus- 
tained from the innumerable quantity of edicts of the 
Statue at present m force, had last night consohdated them 
all into this single act, which, to render its operation still 
more simple, was gifted tvith a retrospective po^ver for the 
last half century 

His lordship, looking over the scroll, passed a high 
eulogium upon the young consohdator, compared to whom, 
he said, Justinian was a country attorney Observmg, 
however, that the crime of high treason had been accident- 
ally omitted m the consohdated legislation of Vraibleusia, 
he directed the jury to find the prisoner ‘ not guilty.’ As 
m Vraibleusia the law beheves every man’s character to 
be perfectly pure untd a jury of twelve persons finds the 
reverse, Popamlla was kicked out of court, amid the 
hootings of the mob, -without a stam upon his reputation 

It was late m the evening when he left the court 
Exhausted both m mind and body, the mischief bemg now 
done, and bemg totally unemployed, according to custom, 
he began to morahse ‘ I begm to perceive,’ said he, ‘ that 
It IS possible for a nation to exist m too artificial a state ; 
that a people may both think too much and do too much. 
All here exists m a state of exaggeration. The nation itself 
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professes to be in a silu.ilion in ^vbicli it is impossible for 
any nation ever to be natnrallj placed. To maintain them- 
selves in this false position, thej netcssaril} bavi recourse 
to much destructive eonduot and to many fictitious 
principles. And as the character of a jieoplc is modelled 
on that of their Government, in private life this system of 
exaggeration equally prevails, and equally produces a due 
quantity of ruinous actions and fabe smtimcnt ! In the 
meantime, I am starving, and dare not ‘•hoiv mj face in the 
light of day ' ’ 

As be said this the hou'^e oppo‘'ite ■was ‘.iiddcniy lit up, 
and the ^vords ‘ emiguation commu iee ’ iverc distinctly 
visible on a transparent blind. A sudden resolution entered 
Popanilla’s mind to make an application to this body. lie 
entered the Committee-room, and took bis place at the 
end of a ro’i\ of individuals, "^sho -were severally examined 
When It was Ins turn to come fonvard he began to tell Ins 
story from the beginning, and \\ould certainly ha\e got to 
the lock of hair had not the President enjoined sdcncc. 
Popanilla ^^as informed that the last Emigration-squadron 
was about to sail in a fciv minutes . and that, although the 
number Avas completed, his broad ‘•boulders and poAvcrful 
frame had gamed him a place He ivas presented Avith a 
spade, a blanket, and a hard biscuit, and in a quarter of an 
hour Avas quitting the port of Hubbabub 

Once more upon the tvaters, yet once more f 

As the Emigration-squadron quitted the harbour tAso 
large fleets hove m sight The first A\as the expedition 
Avhich had been despatched against the decapitating King 
of the Noith, and Achich noAV returned heavily^ laden Acith 
his rescued subjects The other Acas the force Avhich had 
floAvn to the preservation of the body of the decapitated 
King of the South, and Avhich noAv bioiight back his 
Majesty embalmed, some Princes of the blood, and an 
emigrant Aristocracy 
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What became of the late Fantaisian Ambassador; 
whether he were destined for Van Diemen’s Land or for 
Canada , what rare adventures he experienced in Sydney, 
or Port Jackson, or Guelph City, or Goodrieh To^vn ; and 
^v^hether he discovered that man imght exist m too natural 
a state, as well as in too artificial a one, ^viU probably 
be discovered, if ever we obtain Captain Popanilla’s Second 
Voyage. 





ixioisr Iisr HEAVEN 



ADVERTISEMJbNT 


‘ IxioDL, King of Thessaly, famous for its horses, married 
Dia, daughter of Deioneus, who, m consequence of his 
son-in-law’s non-fiilfilment of his engagements, stole away 
some of his monarch’s steeds. Ixion concealed his resent- 
ment under the mask of friendship He mvited his father- 
in-law to a feast at Larissa, the capital of his kingdom , and 
when Deioneus arrived accordmg to his appointment, he 
threw him into a pit which he had previously filled ivith 
burning eoals. This treachery so irritated the neighbour- 
ing princes, that all of them refused to perform the usual 
ceremony, by whieh a man was then purified of murder, 
and Ixion was shunned and despised by all mankmd 
Jupiter had compassion upon him, carried him to heaven, 
and mtroduced him to the Father of the Gods Such a 
favour, which ought to have awakened gratitude m Ixion, 
only served to inflame his bad passions ; he became 
enamoured of Juno, and attempted to seduce her. Juno 
was willing to gratify the passion of Ixion, though, according 
to others,’ etc. Classical Dictionary^ art ‘ Ixioiu^ 



IXION IN HKAVKN 


Part I 


The thunder groaned, the wmd howled, the ram fell 
in hissing torrents, impenetrable darkness covered the 
earth. 

A blue and forky flash darted a momentary hght over 
the landscape A Doric temple rose m the centre of a 
small and verdant plam, surrounded on all sides by green 
and hanging woods. 

‘ Jove is my only friend,’ exclaimed a ivandeiei, as he 
muffled himself up m his mantle ; ‘ and were it not for the 
porch of his temple, this mght, methmks, would complete 
the work of my lovmg wife and my dutiful subjects.’ 

The thunder died away, the wind sank mto silence, the 
ram ceased, and the parting clouds exhibited the ghttermg 
crescent of the young moon. A sonorous and majestic 
voice sounded from the skies . 

‘ Who art thou that hast no other friend than Jove ? ’ 

‘ One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.’ 

‘ Art thou a philosopher ^ ’ 

‘ If philosophy be endurance But for the rest, I was 
sometime a king, and am now a scatterhng.’ 

‘ Hoiv do they call thee ? ’ 

‘ Ixion of Thessaly ’ 

ill 
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‘ Ixion of Thessaly ’ I thought he was a happy man. I 
heard that he was just married.’ 

‘ Father of Gods and men ' for I deem thee such, Thessaly 
IS not Olympus. Conjugal fehcity is only the portion of the 
Immortals ! ’ 

‘ Hem * What ! was Dia jealous, which is common , oi 
false, which is commoner ; or both, which is commonest ’ ’ 

‘ It may be neither. We quarrelled about nothing. 
Where there is httle sympathy, or too much, the sphttmg 
of a straw is plot enough for a domestic tragedy I was 
careless, her Hiends stigmatised me as callous ; she cold, 
her friends styled her magnanimous. Pubhc opinion was 
all on her side, merely because I did not choose that the 
world should interfere between me and my wife Dia took 
the world’s advice upon every point, and the world decided 
that she always acted rightly However, life is hfe, either 
m a palace or a cave I am glad you ordered it to leave 
off thundermg ’ 

‘ A cool dog this And Dia left thee ’ ’ 

* No ; I left her.’ 

‘ What, craven ? ’ 

‘ Not exactly The truth is ’tis a long story I was 
over head and ears m debt ’ 

‘ Ah ’ that accounts for everything. Nothing so harass- 
mg as a want of money ’ But what lucky fellows you 
Mortals are with your post-obits ’ We Immortals aie 
deprived of this resource I was obhged to get up a 
rebelhon agamst my father, because he kept me so short, 
and could not die ’ 

‘ You could have married for money. I did.’ 

‘ I had no opportunity, there was so httle female society 
in those days When I came out, there were no heiresses 
except the Parcce, confirmed old maids , and no very rich 
dowager, except my grandmother, old Terra ’ 

‘ Just the thing , the older the better However, I 
married Dia, the daughter of Deioneus, with a prodigious 
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poi lion ; but after the ceremony the old gentleman ^vould 
not fulfil his part of the contract wthout my givmg up my 
stud Cau you conceive anything more unreasonable ^ I 
smothered my resentment at the time , for the truth is, 
my tradesmen all renewed my credit on the strength of the 
match, and so we went on very well for a year , but at last 
they began to smell a rat, and grew importnuate I 
entreated Dia to mterfere ; but she was a paragon of 
daughters, and always took the side of her father. If she 
had only been dutiful to her husband, she would have 
been a perfect woman. At last I mvited Deioneus to the 
Lanssa races, with the mtention of concihatmg him The 
unprmcipled old man bought the horse that I had backed, 
and by which I mtended to have redeemed my foi tunes, 
and withdrew it My book was mined. I dissembled my 
rage. I dug a pit m oui garden, and filled it wth burning 
coals As my father-m-law and myself were taking a 
stroU after dinner, the worthy Deioneus fell m, merely by 
accident Dia proclaimed me the murderer of her father, 
and, as a satisfaction to her wounded feebngs, earnestly 
requested her subjects to decapitate her husband She 
certainly was the best of daughters There was no with- 
standing pubhc opinion, an infuriated rabble, and a 
magnanimous wife at the same time. They surrounded 
my palace . I cut my way through the greasy-capped 
multitude, sword m hand, and gamed a neighbourmg 
Court, where I sohcited my brother prmces to purify me 
from the supposed murder If I had only murdered a 
subject, they would have supported me agamst the people ; 
but Deioneus bemg a cro^vned head, hke themselves, they 
declared they would not countenance so immoral a 
bemg as his son-m-law And so, at length, after much 
wandenng, and shunned by all my species, I am heie, 
Jove, m much higher society than I ever expected to 
mingle ’ 

W ell, thou art a frank dog, and m a sufficiently severe 

H 
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scrape. The Gods must have pit} on those 3oi \shoin men 
have none. It is evident that Earth is too Jiot for thee at 
present, so I thmk thou liadst better come and '^tay a few 
weeks -with us in Ilcavcn ’ 

‘ Take my tlianks for hecatombs, great Jove TJiou art, 
indeed, a God ' ’ 

‘ I liardly lenow whether our life will suit you. We dine 
at sunset , for Apollo is so much engaged that he cannot 
join us sooner and no dinner goes oil well wathout him 
In the morning you are ymur own master, and must find 
amusement w'herc you can Diana will show you sorm 
tolerable sport Do y ou shoot ’ ’ 

‘ No arrow' surer Fear not for me, Aigiochus I am 
always at home. But how am I to gel to you ’ ’ 

‘ I w'lll send Mercury , he is the best travelling companion 
in the world What ho ' my Eagle ' ’ 

The clouds joined, and darkness again fell over the earth 

II 

‘ So ! tread softly Don't be nervous Are you sick ’ ' 
‘ A bttle nausea , ’tis nothing.’ 

‘ The novelty of the motion. The best thing is a beef- 
steak. We •wnll stop at Taurus and take one ’ 

‘ You have been a great traveller. Mercury ? ’ 

‘ I have seen the "world ’ 

‘ Ah ! a wondrous spectacle I long to travel ’ 

‘ The same thing over and over agam Little novelty' and 
much change I am Avearied wnth exertion, and if I could 
get a pension would retire ’ 

‘ And yet travel bnngs Avisdom ’ 

‘ It cures us of care. Seemg much "we feel bttle, and 
learn how very petty are all those great affairs ^vhich cost 
us such anxiety.’ 

‘ I feel that aheady myself Floating m this blue ffither. 
what the devil is my wife to me, and her dirty earth * My 
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peisecutmg enemies seem so many pismires , and as for 
my debts, wbicb have occasioned me so many broodmg 
moments, Honour and infamy, credit and beggary, seem to 
me alike ridiculous.’ 

‘ Your mind is opening, Ixion You will soon be a 
man of the world To the left, and keep clear of that 
star ’ 

‘ Who hves there ^ ’ 

‘ The Fates know, not I. Some low people who are 
trying to shine into notice. ’Tis a parvenu planet, and 
only sprung into space mthin this centmy. We do not 
visit them.’ 

‘ Poor devils ’ I feel hungry ’ 

‘ All right We shall get mto Heaven by the fiist dinner 
holt You cannot arrive at a strange house at a better 
moment We shall just have time to dress I would not 
spoil my appetite by luncheon. Jupiter keeps a capital 
cook.’ 

‘ I have heard of Nectar and Ambrosia.’ 

‘ Poh ’ nobody touches them. They are regular old- 
fashioned celestial food, and merely put upon the side-table 
Nothmg goes do^vn m Heaven now but infernal cookery. 
We took our chef from Proserpine.’ 

‘ Were you ever m Hell ^ ’ 

‘ Several times ’Tis the fashion now among the 
Olympians to pass the tvmter there.’ 

‘ Is this the season m Heaven ^ ’ 

‘ Yes 5 you are lucky Olympus is qmte full ’ 

‘ It was kind of Jupiter to mvite me ’ 

‘ Ay ! he has his good pomts. And, no doubt, he has 
taken a hking to you, which is all very well But be upon 
your guard He has no heart, and is as capricious as he is 
tyrannical.’ 

‘ Gods cannot he more nnkmd to me than men have 
been.’ 

‘ All those ivho have sufiered think they have seen the 
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^s'or8t. A great mistake. Ho^vevor, )<on are Tlo^s m the 
high load to preferment, so "we wll not he dull. There 
are some good felloAvs enough amongst u‘^. You ^vdl like 
old Neptune ’ 

‘ Is he there now ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, he generally passes his summer ivith us. 7’here is 
little stirring in the ocean at that season ’ 

‘ I am an-vious to sec iMars ' 

‘ Oh ’ a brute, more a hully than a hero. Not at all in 
the host set These mustachioed gentry are hy no means 
the rage at present m Olympus The iv omen arc all literar} 
now, and Minerva has quite eclipsed Venus Apollo is our 
hero You must read his last -vvork ’ 

‘ I hate reading * 

‘ So do I. I have no time, and seldom do anything in 
that way hut glance at a ncivspaper Study and action 
wll not combine ’ 

‘ I suppose I shall find the Goddesses verj^ proud ? ' 

‘ You wll find them as you find women below, of different 
dispositions iMth the same object. Venus is a flirt, 
Minerva a prude, who fancies she hac a correct taste and a 
strong mind , nnd Juno a politician As for the rest, famt 
heart never -won fair lady, take a friendly hint, and do not 
be alarmed ’ 

‘ I fear nothmg My mmd mounts ^vlth my fortunes 
We are above the clouds They form beneath us a vast 
and snowy region, dim and irregular, as I have sometimes 
seen them clustermg upon the horizon's ridge at sunset, bke 
a ragmg sea stilled by some sudden supernatural frost and 
frozen mto form ’ How bright the air above us, and how 
deheate its fragrant bieath ’ I scarcely breathe, and yet 
my pulses beat bke my first youth I haidly feel my 
bemg A splendour falls upon your presence You 
seem, mdeed, a God * Am I so glorious ^ This, this 
IS Heaven ’ ’ 
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III 

The travellers landed on a vast flight of sparkling steps of 
lapis-lazuh. Ascending, they entered beautiful gardens , 
^vinding walks that yielded to the feet, and accelerated your 
passage by their lebonndmg pressure , fragrant shrubs 
covered wth dazzling floivers, the fleeting tints of which 
changed every moment , groups of tall trees, with strange 
birds of brilliant and vanegated plumage, smgmg and 
reposmg m their sheeny fohage, and fountains of perfumes 

Before them rose an illimitable and golden palace, mth 
high spreading domes of pearl, and long ^vmdows of crystal. 
Around the huge portal of ruby tvas ranged a company ol 
Avmged genu, who smiled on Mercury as he passed them 
■with his charge 

‘ The father of Gods and men is dressmg,’ said the son 
of Maia ‘ I shall attend his toilet and inform him of your 
arrival These are your rooms Dmner "will be ready m 
half an hour I tviU call for you as I go dovm You can 
be formally presented m the evening At that time, 
inspired by liqueurs and his matchless band of Avmd 
mstrumenis, you will agree with the world that Jilgiochus 
IS the most finished God m existence ’ 

IV 

‘ Now, Ixion, are you ready ’ ’ 

‘ Even so. What says Jove ^ ’ 

‘ He smiled, but said nothing He was trying on a neiv 
lobe By this time he is seated Hark ’ the thunder 
Come on ' ’ 

They entered a eupolaed hall Seats of ivory and gold 
were ranged round a circular table of cedai, inlaid ivith the 
campaigns against the Titans, in silver exqmsitely worked, 
a nuptial present of Vulcan. The serviee of gold plate 
threw all the ideas of the King of Thessaly as to royal 
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magnificence into tlie darkest sliade The enormous plateau 
represented the constellations Ixion vieived the father of 
Gods and men mth great mterest, ivho, ho%vever, did 
not notiee him He aeknowledged the majesty of that 
countenance •ss^hosc nod shook Olympus Majestically 
robust and luxuriantly lusty, his tapcnng -naict Avas 
evidently immortal, for it defied Time, and his splendid 
auburn curls, parted on his forehead mlh celestial precision, 
descended over checks glo^vmg ivith the purple radiancy of 
perpetual manhood 

The haughty Juno was seated on his left hand and Ceres 
on his right. For the rest of the company there vas 
Neptune, Latona, Mmcrva, and Apollo, and is hen Mercurj'- 
and Ixion had taken their places, one seat is as still vacant 

‘ Where is Diana ^ ’ inquired Jupiter, isath a froivTi. 

‘ My sister is hunting,’ said Apollo 

‘ She 16 always too late for dinner,’ said Jupiter ‘ No 
habit IS less Goddess-hlce.’ 

‘ Godlike pursuits cannot be expected to induce Goddess- 
hke manneis,’ said Juno, with a sneer 

‘ I have no doubt Diana will be here directly,’ said 
Latona, mildly 

Jupiter seemed pacified, and at that instant the absent 
guest returned 

‘ Good sport, Di ^ ’ mqmred Neptune. 

‘ Very fair, uncle Mamma,’ contmued the sister of 
Apollo, addressmg herself to Juno, whom she ever thus 
styled is^hen she mshed to conciliate her, ‘ I have brought 
you a new peacock ’ 

Juno was fond of pets, and was conciliated by the 
present. 

‘ Bacchus made a great noise about this ivme. Mercury,’ 
said Jupiter, ‘ but I thmk ivith httle cause. What think 
you ^ ’ 

‘ It pleases me, but I am latigued, and then all wme is 
agieeablc ’ 
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‘ You have had a long journey,* rephed the Thunderer. 

‘ Ixion, I am glad to see you m Heaven.’ 

‘ Your Majesty arrived lo-day ? ’ mqmred Minerva, to 
^vhom the Kmg of Thessaly sat next. 

‘ Within this hour ’ 

‘ You must leave off talking of Time now,’ said Minerva, 
^\uth a severe smile. ‘ Pray is there anythmg new in 
Greece ? ’ 

‘ I have not been at all m society lately.’ 

‘ No neiv edition of Homer ’ I admire Inm exceedingly ’ 
‘ All about Greece mtcrests me,’ said Apollo, who. 
although handsome, was a somewhat melancholy lack-a- 
daisical looking personage, wth his shirt collar thrown 
open, and his long curls theatrically arranged ‘ All 
about Greece mterests me I always consider Greece 
my peculiar property. My best poems were witten at 
Delphi I travelled m Greece when I was young, I env^*^ 
mankind ’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ said Ixion. 

‘ Yes . they at least can look forward to a termination of 
the eunm of existence, but for us Celestials there is no 
prospect Say what they like, Immortahty is a bore ’ 

‘ You eat nothing, Apollo,’ said Ceres 
‘ Nor drmk,’ said Neptune 

‘ To eat, to dnnk, -svhat is it but to hve , and •vvhat is life 
but death, if death be that which all men deem it, a thing 
msufferahle, and to be shunned. I refresh myself now only 
with soda-water and biscmts. Ganymede, hrmg some ’ 
Now, although the cuisine of 01}Tnpus ivas considered 
perfect, the forlorn poet had unfortunately fixed upon the 
only two articles which were not comprised m its cellar 
or laider In Heaven, there was neither soda-water nor 
biscmts A great confusion conseqnently ensued ; hut at 
length the hard, whose love of fame was only equalled by 
his horror of gettmg fat, consoled himself ivith a swan 
stuffed with truffles, and a bottle of strong Tenedos ivine 
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‘ What do you think of Homer ? ’ inquired Minerva of 
Apollo. ‘ Is he not delightful ’ ’ 

‘ If you thmk so ’ 

‘ Nay. I am desirous of your opinion.’ 

‘ Then you should not have gi\ cii me yours, for your ! astc 
IS too fine for me to dare to differ wth it ’ 

‘ I have suspected, for some tune, that you are rather a 
heretie.’ 

‘ Why, the truth is,’ replied Apollo, plapng wth his 
rmgs, ‘ I do not tlnnk mueh of Homer. Homer vas 
not esteemed m his ovti age, and our contemporaries arc 
generally our hast judges The fact is, there arc very few 
people who arc qualified to decide upon matters of taste 
A certain set, for certain reasons, resolve to erj’^ up a certain 
•writer, and the great mass soon jom in All is cant And 
the present admiration of Homer is not less so Thej sa\ 
I have borrowed a great deal from him The truth is, I 
never read Homer smcc I was a child, and I thought of 
him then what I think of him now, a 'WTitcr of some •\nld 
irregular power, totally deficient in taste Depend upon 
It, our contemporaries are our best judges, and his con- 
temporaries decided that Homer was nothing A great 
poet cannot he kept doivn Look at my case Marsyas 
said of my first volume that it -was pretty good poetry for 
a God, and in answer I vurote a satire, and flayed Marsyas 
alive. But what is poetry, and what is criticism, and "what 
is life ^ Air. And what is Air ^ Do you Imow ^ I don’t 
All IS mystery, and all is gloom, and evei and anon from out 
the clouds a star breaks forth, and glitters, and that star 
is Poetry ’ 

‘ Splendid ’ ’ exclaimed Mmerva 

‘ I do not exactly understand you,’ said Neptune. 

‘ Have you heard from Proserpine, lately ? ’ mqiured 
Jupiter of Ceres. 

‘ Yesterday,’ said the domestic mother ‘ They talk of 
soon joining us. But Pluto is at present so busy, owmg to 
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tlie amazing quantity of wars going on now, that I am 
almost afraid he tviU scarcely he able to accompany her.’ 

Juno exchanged a telegraphic nod "With Ceres. The 
Goddesses rose, and retned. 

‘ Come, old boy,’ said Jupiter to Ixion, mstantly throwmg 
off all his chivalnc majesty. ‘ I drmk your welcome m a 
magnum of Marasclimo Damn your poetry, Apollo, and 
Mercury give us one of your good stones.’ 

V 

‘ Well ! what do you tlimk of him ^ ’ asked Juno 

‘ He appears to have a fine mmd,’ said Minerva. 

‘ Poh ’ he has very fine eyes,’ said Juno. 

‘ He seems a very mce, qmet young gentleman,’ said Ceres. 

‘ I have no doubt he is very amiable,’ said Latona 

‘ He must have felt very strange,’ said Diana 

VI 

Hercules arnved mth his bride Hebe ; soon after the 
Graces dropped in, the most dehghtful personages m the 
world for a soiree, so useful and ready for anything After- 
wards came a few of the Muses, Thalia, Melpomene, and 
Terpsichore, famous for a charade or a proverb Jupiter 
liked to be amused m the evening Bacchus also came, 
but finding that the Gods had not yet left their wme, 
retired to pay them a previous visit 

VII 

Ganymede announced coffee m the saloon of Juno. 
Jupiter was in superb good hiimom He was amused by 
his mortal guest He had condescended to tell one of his 
best stones m his best style, about Leda, not too scandalous, 
but gay. 

‘ Those were bright days,’ said Neptune 
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‘ We can remembei/ said the Tiiunderci, wth a twinkling 
eye. ‘ These youths have fallen upon duller times. There 
are no fine women now Ixion, I drink to the health of 
your wife ’ 

‘ With all my heart, and may we never he nearer than 
we are at present ’ 

‘ Good ’ I’faith , Apollo, your arm. Noiv for the ladies 
La, la, la, la ' la la, la, la ’ ’ 


VIII 

[Phe Thunderer entered the saloon of Juno with that 
bow which no God could rival , all rose, and the King of 
Heaven seated himself between Ceres and Latona The 
melaneholy Apollo stood apart, and iras soon earned ofi 
by Minerva to an assembly at the house of Mnemosyne 
Mercury chatted ivuth the Graces, and Bacehus with Diana 
The three Muses favoured the company ivith smgmg, and 
the Queen of Heaven approached Ixion 

‘ Does your Majesty dance ’ ’ she haughtily mquired 

‘ On earth . I liavc fciv accomplishments even there, and 
none in Heaven ’ 

‘ You have led a strange life ’ I have heard of your 
adventures ’ 

‘ A king who has lost his croivn may generally gain at 
least experience.’ 

‘ Your courage is firm ’ 

‘ I have felt too much to care for mueh Yesterday I 
was a vagabond exposed to every pitdess storm, and now 
I am the guest of Jove While there is life there is hope, 
and he who laughs at Destmy wU gam Fortune I would 
go through the past again to enjoy the present, and feel 
that, after all, I am my ivife’s debtor, smee, through her 
conduct, I can gaze upon you ’ 

‘ No great spectacle If that be all, I 'wish^you better 
foitune ’ 
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‘ I desire no gieatei ’ 

‘ You are moderate.’ 

‘ I am perhaps more nnreasonable than you imagine.’ 

‘ iTideed > ’ 

Their eyes met , the dark orbs of the Thessahan did not 
quad before the flashing vision of the Goddess Juno grew 
pale Juno turned away. 



I 
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IXION IN HS^IAVUN 


Part II 

‘ Otlicis say it was only a cloud ’ 

1 

Mercury and Ganymede were eaeb. lolling on an opposite 
coueh. m the anteehamher of Olympus 

‘ It IS wonderful,’ said the son of Maia, yawning 
‘ It IS mcredihle,’ rejomed the eup-bearer of Jove, 
stretehing his legs 

‘ A miserable mortal ! ’ exclaimed the God, elevatmg his 
eyebrows 

‘ A vde Thessalian ' ’ said the beautiful Phrygian, 
shruggmg his shoulders 

‘ Not three days back an outcast among his o-\vn avi etched 
species ’ ’ 

‘ And now commanding everybody m Heaven ’ 

‘ He shall not command me, though,’ said Mercury 
‘ WiU he not ^ ’ rephed Ganymede ‘ Why, what do you 
think ’ only last night , haik ’ heie he comes ’ 

The compamons jumped up from their couches , a light 
laugh was heard The cedar poital Ayas flung open, and 
Ixion lounged in, habited in a loose morning robe, and 
kicking before him one of his shppers 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed the King of Thessaly, ‘ the very felloAvs 
I Avanted to see * Ganymede, bring me some nectar ; and, 
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Mercury, run and tell Jove that I shall not dine at home 
to-day.’ 

The messenger and the page exchanged looks of indignant 
consternation. 

‘ Well ’ what are you waiting for ^ ’ continued Ixion, 
looking round from the mirror m which he was arranging 
his locks. The messenger and the page disappeared 

‘ So ! this is Heaven,’ exclaimed the husband of Dia, 
flingmg himself upon one of the couches , ‘ and a very 
pleasant place too These worthy Immortals reqnii’ed their 
mmds to he opened, and I trust I have effectually performed 
the necessary operation They wanted to keep me down 
with their dull old-fashioned celestial airs, but I fancy I have 
given them change for their talent To make your way in 
Heaven you must command. These exclusives smk under 
the audacious mvention of an mspirmg mind Jove himself 
IS really a fine old fellow, wth some notions too I am a 
prime favourite, and no one is greatei authority with 
i^lgiochus on all subjects, from the character of the fair sex 
or the pedigree of a courser, down to the cut of a robe or 
the flavour of a dish. Thanks, Ganymede,’ contmued the 
Thessahan, as he took the goblet from his returnmg 
attendant. 

‘ I dnnk to your bonnes fortunes Splendid ! This nectar 
makes me feel qiute immortal By-the-bye, I hear sweet 
sounds Who is m the Hall of Music ? ’ 

‘ The Goddesses, royal sir, practise a new am of Euterpe, 
the words by Apollo. ’Tis pretty, and will doubtless he 
very popular, for it is all about moonlight and the misery 
of existence.’ 

‘ I warrant it ’ 

‘ You have a taste for poetry yourself ^ ’ mqmred 
Ganymede. 

‘ Not the least,’ rephed Ixion. 

‘ Apollo,’ contmued the heavenly page, ‘ is a great gemus, 
though Maisyas said that he would nevei be a poet because 
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lie wab a god and had no heart. But do yon tinnk, sir, 
that a poet does indeed need a heart ^ ’ 

‘ I really cannot say. I know my wife always said I had 
a had heart and worse head ; hut what she meant, upon m}^ 
honour I never could understand.’ 

‘ Mmerv'^a -wall ask you to write in her alhuni ’ 

‘ Will she indeed * I am soriy^ to hear it, for I can 
scarcely scrawl my signature I should think that Jove 
himself cared little for all this nonsense ’ 

‘ Jove loves an epigram He does not esteem Apollo’s 
works at all Jove is of the classical school, and admires 
satire, provided there he no allusions to gods and kings.’ 

‘ Of course , I quite agree with him I rememher v e 
had a confoniidcd poet at Larissa -vvho proved my familj^ 
lived before the deluge, and asked me for a pension. I 
refused him, and then he ivrotc an epigram asserting that I 
sprang from the ventahle stones throim hy Deucalion and 
Pynha at the re-peophng of the earth, and retained all the 
properties of my ancestors ’ 

‘ Ha, ha ’ Hark * there's a ihunderholt ' I must run 1o 
Jove ’ 

‘ And I -vvoQ look m on the musicians This way. I think ? ’ 
‘ Up the nihy staircase, turn to your right, dowi the 
amethyst gallery. Farewell ! ’ 

‘ Good-hye , a lively lad that * ' 


II 

The Kmg of Thessaly entered the Hall of Music Avnth its 
golden walls and crystal dome The Queen of Heaven was 
reclining m an easy chair, cuUmg out peacocks m small 
sheets of note paper. Minerva was making a pencil obser- 
vation on a manuscript copy of the song . Apollo hstened 
with deference to her laudatory criticisms. Another divine 
dame, standing by the side of Euterpe, who was seated by 
the harp, looked up as Ixion entered. The ^vlld hquid 
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glance of liei soft but radiant countenance denoted tlie 
famed Goddess of Beauty 

Juno ]ust aclcnowledged the entrance of Ixion by a slight 
and haughty inclination of the head, and then resumed 
her employment Minerva asked him his opinion of her 
amendment, of which he greatly approved. Apollo greeted 
him -with a melancholy smile, and congratulated him on 
bemg mortal Venus complimented him on his visit to 
Olympus, and expressed the pleasure that she experienced 
in making his acquamtance 

‘ What do you think of Heaven ^ ’ mquired Venus, in a 
soft still voice, and %vith a smile hke summei lightning 

‘ I never found it so enchanting as at this moment,’ 
rephed Ixion 

‘ A httle dull ? For myself, I pass my time chiefly at 
Cnidos . you must come and visit me there ’Tis the most 
charming place m the world ’Tis said, you know, that oui 
omons are like other people’s roses We wll take care of 
you, if your wife come ’ 

‘ No fear of that She always remains a I home and 
piques herself on her domestic vutues, which means 
pickling, and quarrelling -with her husband ’ 

‘ Ah * I see you are a droll. Very good mdeed. Well, 
for my part, I hke a watermg-place existence. Cnidos, 
Paphos, Cythera , you will usually find me at one of these 
places. I like the easy distraction of a career tvithout any 
visible result At these fascmatmg spots your gloomy race, 
to whom, by-the-bye, I am exceedingly partial, appear 
emancipated from the wearing fetters of their regular, dull, 
orderly, methodical, moral, political, toiling existence I 
pnde myself upon bemg the Goddess of Watermg-places. 
You really must pay me a visit at Cmdos ’ 

‘ Such an mvitation recpnres no repetition And Cmdos 
IS your favourite spot ’ 

‘ Why, It was so ; but of late it has become so mnndated 
with mvahd Asiatics and valetudinarian Persians, that the 
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simultaneous influx of the handsome heroes who swarm in 
from the islands to look after their daughters, scarcely 
compensates for the annoying presence of their yellow faces 
and shaking limbs No, I think, on the whole, Paphos is 
my favourite ’ 

‘ I have heard of its magnificent luxury ' 

‘ Oh ! ’tis lovely * Qmte my idea of country hfe. Not a 
single tree ! When Cyprus is veiy hot, you run to Paphos 
for a sea-breeze, and are sure to meet every one whose 
presence is m the least desirable. All the bores remain 
behmd, as if by mstmct.’ 

‘ I remember when we married, we talked of passing the 
honeymoon at Cythera, but Dia would have her waitmg- 
maid and a bandbox stuffed bet^veen us in the chariot, so I 
got sulky after the first stage, and returned by myself ’ 

‘ You were qmte right. I hate bandboxes : they are 
always m the way You would have liked Cythera if you 
had been m the least m love. High rocks and green knolls, 
bowery woods, tvmdmg walks, and dehcious sunsets I 
have not been there much of late,’ contmued the Goddess, 
looking somewhat sad and serious, ‘ smce but I "will not 
talk sentiment to Ixion.’ 

‘ Do you think, then, I am msensible ’ ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right. We mortals grow callous.’ 

‘ So I have heard. How very odd ' ’ So saymg, the 
Goddess ghded away and saluted Mars, who at that moment 
entered the hall Ixion was presented to the military hero, 
who looked fierce and bowed stiffly. The Kmg of Thessaly 
turned upon his heel Minerva opened her album, and 
mvited him to mscnbe a stanza. 

* Goddess of Wisdom,’ rephed the TCing, ‘ unless you 
mspire me, the virgm page must remain pure as thyself 
I can scarcely sign a decree.’ 

‘ Is it Ixion of Thessaly who says this ; one who has seen 
so much, and, if I am not mistaken, has felt and thought so 
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mucli ? I can easily conceive why such a mmd may desire 
to veil its movements from the eommon herd, but pray 
coneede to Minerva the gratifymg comphment of assurmg 
her that she is the exception for whom this rule has been 
estahhshed ’ 

‘ I seem to hsten to the inspired musie of an oracle. Give 
me a pen ’ 

‘ Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl ’ 

‘ So ! I wite. There ! Wdl it do ’ ’ 

Minerva read the mscription . 

I HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE WORLD 
I HAVL STUDIED THE HEART OF MAN, AND NOW I 
CONSORT WITH IMMORTALS ThE FRUIT OF MY TREE 
OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, AND IT IS THIS, 

‘ ahbcntures ate to tlje ahbenturous.’ 

Written in the Album of Minerva, by 

Iiion in ?^eaben. 

‘ ’Tis brief,’ said the Goddess, ivith a musmg air, ‘ but 
full of meaning. You have a daring soul and pregnant 
mmd ’ 

‘ I have dared much . what I may produce we have yet 
to see ’ 

‘ I must to Jove,’ said Minerva, ‘ to council. We shall 
meet again Farewell, Ixion ’ 

‘ Farewell, Glaucopis ’ 

The Kmg of Thessaly stood away from the remaining 
guests, and leant with folded arms and pensive brow agamst 
a wreathed column. Mars hstened to Venus wth an air of 
deep devotion Euterpe played an mspumg accompani- 
ment to their conversation. The Queen of Heaven seemed 
engrossed m the creation of her paper peacocks 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch near Juno 
His manner was divested of that reckless hearmg and 
careless coolness by which it was m general distmgmshed. 

i 
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He was, perhaps, even a httle embarrassed. His ready 
tongue deserted him At length he spoke 

‘ Has your Majesty ever heard of the peacock of the 
Queen of Mesopotamia ^ ’ 

‘ No,’ rephed Juno, with stately reserve , and then she 
added with an air of mdifferent curiosity, ‘ Is it m any way 
remarkable ’ ’ 

‘ Its breast is of silver, its wmgs of gold, its eyes of 
carbuncle, its claws of amethyst.’ 

‘ And Its tail ’ ’ eagerly mqnired Jnno 

‘ That IS a secret,’ rephed Ixion. ‘ The tad is the most 
wonderful part of all.’ 

‘ Oh ’ tell me, pray tell me ’ ’ 

‘ I forget.’ 

‘ No, no, no ; it is impossible ’ ’ exclaimed the ammated 
Jnno. ‘ Provoking mortal ^ ’ contmued the Goddess. ‘ Let 
me entreat you ; teU me immediately.’ 

‘ There is a reason which prevents me ’ 

‘ What can It he ? How very odd * What reason can 
It possibly be ^ Now tell me , as a particular, a personal 
favour, I request you, do tell me.’ 

‘ What ’ The tail or the reason ^ The tad is wonderful, 
but the reason is much more so. I can only teU one. Now 
choose.’ 

‘ What provoking tkings these human hemgs are * The 
tail IS wonderful, but the reason is much more so. Well 
then, the reason ; no, the tail Stop, now, as a particular 
favour, pray tell me both. What can the tad be made of 
and what can the reason be ’ I am hterally dymg of 
curiosity.’ 

‘ Your Majesty has cut out that peacock wrong,’ remarked 
Ixion. ‘ It is more like one of Minerva’s owls.’ 

‘ Who cares about paper peacocks, when the Queen of 
Mesopotamia has got such a miracle ! ’ exclaimed Jnno ; 
and she tore the labours of the morning to pieces, and threw 
away the fragments with vexation. ‘ Now teU me instantly , 
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i£ you have the shghtest regard for me, tell me instantly 
What was the tail made of ’ ’ 

‘ And you do not wsh to hear the reason ? ’ 

‘ That aftei wards Now ! I am all ears.’ At this moment 
Ganymede entered, and whispered the Goddess, who rose 
m evident vexation, and retired to the presence of Jove 


III 

The King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of Music. Moody, 
yet not uninfluenced by a degree of ivild excitement, he 
wandered forth into the gardens of Olympus He came to 
a beautiful green retreat surrounded by enormous cedars, 
so vast that it seemed they must have been coeval ^vith the 
creation , so fresh and bnlbant, you woidd have deemed 
them wet with the dew of their first sprmg. The turf, 
softer than doivn, and exhaling, as you pressed it, an 
exqmsite perfume, mvited him to recline himself upon 
this natural couch He threw himself upon the aromatic 
herbage, and leaning on his arm, fell mto a deep reverie. 

Hours flew away , the sunshiny glades that opened m 
the distance had softened mto shade 

‘ Ixion, how do you do ? ’ mquired a voice, -wild, sweet, 
and thrilling as a bird The Kmg of Thessaly started and 
looked up with the distracted air of a man roused from a 
dream, or from complacent meditation over some stiange, 
sweet secret His cheek was flushed, his dark eyes flashed 
fire , his brow trembled, his dishevelled hair played m the 
fitful breeze The King of Thessaly looked up, and beheld 
a most beautiful youth. 

Apparently, he had attamed about the age of puberty. 
His stature, however, was rather tall for his age, but 
exquisitely moulded and proportioned Very fair, his 
somewhat round cheeks were tmted with a rich but dehcate 
glow, like the rose of tmhght, and hghted by dimples that 
t\vmkled hke stars. His large and deep-blue eyes sparkled 
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•with exultation, and an air of lU-suppressed mockery 
quivered round his poutmg hps. His hght auburn hair, 
braided off his white forehead, elustered m massy eurls on 
each side of his faee, and fell m sunny torrents do^vn 
his neek And from the back of the beautiful youth there 
fluttered forth two "wmgs, the tremulous plumage of which 
seemed to have been bathed m a sunset * so various, so 
radiant, and so novel were its shifting and "wondrous tmts ; 
purple, and crimson, and gold ; streaks of azure, dashes of 
orange and glossy black , now a smgle feather, whiter than 
hght, and sparkling hke the frost, stars of emerald and 
carbuncle, and then the prismatic blaze of an enormous 
brilliant ’ A qmver hung at the side of the beautiful youth, 
and he leant upon a bow 

‘ Oh ! god, for god thou must be ! ’ at length exclaimed 
Ixion. ‘ Do I behold the bright di-vnmty of Love ? ’ 

‘ I am mdeed Cupid,’ rephed the youth , ‘ and am cunous 
to know what Ixion is thinking about ’ 

‘ Thought is often bolder than speech ’ 

‘ Oracular, though a mortal ! You need not be afraid to 
trust me My aid I am sure you must need Who ever 
was found m a reverie on the green turf, under the shade of 
spreading trees, without requirmg the assistance of Cupid ? 
Come ! be frank, who is the herome ^ Some love-sick 
nymph deserted on the far earth , or worse, some treacher- 
ous mistress, whose frailty is more easily forgotten than 
her charms ’ ’Tis a miserable situation, no doubt. It 
cannot be your "wife ^ ’ 

‘ Assuredly not,’ rephed Ixion, ivith energy 
‘ Another man’s ^ ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ What ! an obdurate maiden ^ ’ 

Ixion shook his head. 

‘ It must be a mdow, then,’ contmued Cupid, ‘ Who ever 
heard before of such a piece of work about a mdow ’ ’ 

‘ Have pity upon me, dread Cupid * ’ exclaimed the King 
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of Thessaly, rising suddenly from the ground, and faUmg 
on his knee before the God. ‘ Thou art the nmversal 
friend of man, and all nations ahke throw their incense on 
thy altars. Thy divme discrimination has not deceived 
thee I am in love , desperately, madly, fatally enamoured. 
The object of my passion is neither my own wife nor 
anothei man’s In spite of all they have said and sworn, 
I am a moral member of society She is neither a maid 
nor a widow She is ’ 

‘ What 9 what ? ’ exclaimed the impatient deity. 

‘ A Goddess ' ’ rephed the l^mg. 

‘ Wheugh ! ’ whistled Cupid ‘ What ! has my mis- 
chievous mother been mdulgmg you with an innocent 
flirtation ^ ’ 

‘ Yes ; but it produced no effect upon me.’ 

‘ You have a stout heart, then Perhaps you have been 
reading poetry with Mmerva, and are caught m one of her 
Platonic man-traps ’ 

‘ She set one, hut I broke away.’ 

‘ You have a stout leg, then But where are you, where 
are you Is it Hebe It can hardly he Diana, she is 
so cold. Is It a Muse, or is it one of the Graces ? ’ 

Ixion agam shook his head. 

‘ Come, my dear fellow,’ said Cupid, quite m a confidential 
tone, ‘ you have told enough to make further reserve mere 
affectation Ease your heart at once, and if I can assist 
you, depend upon my exertions ’ 

‘ Beneficent God ’ ’ exclaimed Ixion, ‘ if I ever return to 
Larissa, the brightest temple in Greece shall hail thee for 
Its inspirmg deity. I address thee "vvith all the confiding 
frankness of a devoted votarj^ Knoiv^, then, the herome 
of my reverie "was no less a personage than the Queen of 
Heaven herself ' ’ 

‘ Juno ’ by all that is sacred ! ’ shouted Cupid. 

‘ I am here,’ responded a voice of majestic melody. 
The stately form of the Queen of Heaven advanced from 
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a neiglibourmg bower. Ixion stood with Ins eyes fixed 
upon the ground, witli a throbbing lieart and burning 
cheeks Jiuio stood motionless, pale, and astounded. 
The God of Love burst into excessive laughter. 

‘ A pretty pair,’ he exclaimed, fluttering between lioth. 
and laughmg m their faces. ‘ Truly a pretty pair. Well * 
I see I am m your way. Good-bye ' ’ And so saving, the 
God pulled a couple of arrows from Ins quiver, and wath 
the rapidity of hghtmng shot one in the respective breasts 
of the Queen of Heaven and the King of Thessaly. 

IV 

The amethystine tivihght of Olympus died away. The 
stars blazed ivith tints of every hue Ixion and Juno 
returned to the palace. She leant upon his arm ; her eyes 
were fixed upon the groimd , they were m sight of the 
gorgeous pile, and yet she had not spoken Ixion, too, 
was silent, and gazed •with abstraction upon the glo'sv’ing 
sky. 

Suddenly, when -svathin a hundred yards of the portal, 
Juno stopped, and looking up into the face of Ixion with 
an irresistible smile, she said, ‘ I am sure you cannot now 
refuse to tell me what the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock's 
tail was made of ’ ’ ' 

‘ It is impossible now,’ said Ixion ‘ Know% then, beauti- 
ful Goddess, that the tail of the Queen of Mesopotamia’s 
peacock was made of some plumage she had stolen from 
the wmgs of Cupid ’ 

‘ And what was the reason that prevented you from 
telling me before ^ ’ 

‘ Because, beautiful Juno, I am the most discreet of men, 
and respect the secret of a lady, however trifling.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear that,’ replied Juno, and they re-entered 
the palace. 
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V 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery leading to the 
grand banquetmg hall. 

‘ I was looking for you,’ said the God, shaking his head. 

‘ Jove IS in a subhme rage. Dinner has been ready this 
hour.’ 

The Kin g of Thessaly and the Queen of Heaven exchanged 
a glance and entered the saloon. Jove looked up with a 
brow of thunder, but did not condescend to send forth a 
smgle flash of anger. Jove looked up and Jove looked 
down. All Olympus trembled as the father of Gods 
and men resumed his soup. The rest of the guests seemed 
nervous and reserved, except Cupid, who said immediately 
to Juno, ‘ Your Majesty has been detained ? ’ 

' I fell asleep in a bower reaHmg Apollo’s last poem,’ 
rephed Juno. ‘ I am lucky, however, m fimling a compamon 
m my neghgence. Ixion, where have you been ? ’ 

‘ Take a glass of nectar, Juno,’ said Cupid, with eyes 
twinkling with mischief ; ‘ and perhaps Ixion will jom 
us.’ 

This was the most solemn banquet ever celebrated m 
Olympus Every one seemed out of humour or out of 
spirits. Jupiter spoke only m monosyllables of suppressed 
lage, that sounded bke distant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never opened his 
bps, but occasionally exchanged significant glances with 
Ganymede Mars compensated, by his attentions to Venus, 
for his ivant of conversation. Cupid employed himself m 
asking disagreeable questions At length the Goddesses 
retired Mercury exerted himself to amuse Jove, but the 
Thunderer scarcely deigned to smile at his best stones. 
Mars picked his teeth, Apollo played with his nngs, Ixion 
was buned in a profound revene. 
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VI 

It was a great relief to all when Ganymede summoned 
them to the presenee of their late companions 

‘ I have ^rattcn a comment upon your inscription,’ said 
Minerva to Ixion, ‘ and am anxious for your opinion 
of It.’ 

‘ I am a wi etched critic,’ said the King, breaking a^vay 
from her. Juno smiled upon him in the distance 

‘ Ixioii,’ said Venus, as lie passed hy, ‘ come and talk 
to me.’ 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stammered out an 
unmeaning excuse, he qmttcd the astonished hut good- 
natured Goddess, and seated himself hy Juno, and as he 
seated himself his moody brow seemed suddenly illumined 
wth brilhant hght. 

‘ Is It so ? ’ said Venus 
‘ Hem ’ ’ said Minerva 
‘ Ha, ha ’ ’ said Cupid 
Jupiter played piquette with Mercury. 

‘ Everything goes wrong to-day,’ said the King of 
Heaven; ‘cards Avxctched, and kept -^vaiting for dinner, 
and by a mortal * ’ 

‘ Your Majesty must not be surprised,’ said tlic good- 
natured Mercury, •svnth iv-^hom Ixion was no favourite 
‘ Your Majesty must not be very much surprised at the 
conduct of this creature Considermg ^vhat he is, and 
where he is, I am only astonished that his head is not more 
turned than it appears to be A man, a thing made of 
mud, and m Heaven ' Only think, sire ’ Is it not enough 
to inflame the bram of any child of clay ^ To be sure, 
keepmg your Majesty from dinner is little short of celestial 
high treason. I hardly expected that, indeed To order 
me about, to treat Ganymede as Ins oivu lacquey, and, in 
short, to command the whole household , all this might be 
expected fiom such a person m such a situation, but I 
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confess I did think he had some httle respect left for your 
Majesty.’ 

‘ And he does order yon about, eh ’ ’ mq^ired Jove. ‘ I 
have the spades ’ 

‘ Oh I ’tis qmte ludicrous,’ responded the son of Maia. 
‘ Your Majesty would not expect from me the ofl&ces that 
this upstart daily requires.’ 

‘ Eternal destmy I is ’t possible ? That is my trick. And 
Ganymede, too ’ ’ 

‘ Oh ! qmte shoekmg, I assure you, sire,’ said the 
beautiful cupbeaier, leamng over the ehair of Jove "with 
all the easy insolence of a privileged favourite. ‘ Really, 
sire, if Isaon is to go on in the way he does, either he or I 
must qmt ’ 

‘ Is It possible ? ’ exelaimed Jupiter. ‘ But I ean beheve 
anything of a man ^vho keeps me waitmg for dinner Two 
and three make five ’ 

‘ It is Jnno that encourages bun so,’ said Ganymede. 

‘ Does she encourage him ? ’ mqmred Jove. 

‘ Everybody notices it,’ protested Ganymede. 

‘ It is mdeed a httle notieed,’ observed Mercury. 

‘ What busmess has such a fellow to speak to Jnno ? ’ 
exclaimed Jove. ‘ A mere mortal, a mere miserable mortal ! 
You have the pomt How I have been deceived m this 
fellow ! Who ever could have supposed that, after all 
my generosity to him, he would ever have kept me waitmg 
for dinner ? ’ 

‘ He was walking wth Jnno,’ said Ganymede ‘ It was 
all a sham about their havmg met by accident. Cupid 
saw them.’ 

‘ Ha ' ’ said Jupiter, turning pale , ‘ you don’t say so ! 
Repiqued, as I am a God That is mme. Where is the 
Queen ^ ’ 

‘ Talking to Ixion, sire,’ said Mercury. ‘ Oh, I beg 
your pardon, sue ; I did not know you meant the queen 
of diamonds ’ 
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* Never mind. I am repiqncd, and I have been kept 
wailmg for dinner. Accursed be tbis day ! Is Ixion really 
talking to Jnno ? We will not endure tbis.’ 


VII 

‘ Where is Juno ^ ’ demanded Jupitei 

‘ I am suie I cannot say,’ said Venus, with a smile 

‘ I am sure I do not know,’ said Mmerva, wtb a sneer. 

‘ Where is Ixion ^ ’ said Cupid, laughmg outright. 

‘ Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of Heaven in- 
stantly,’ thundered the father of Gods and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly page flew a-^vay 
out of difl’erent doors There was a terrible, an immortal 
silence. Sulihme rage lowered on the brow of Jove like a 
storm upon the mountain-top Minerva seated herself at 
the card-table and played at Patience. Venus and Cupid 
tittered in the background. Shortly returned the envoys, 
Mercury looking solemn, Ganymede malignant 

‘ Well ? ’ mquired Jove , and all Olympus trembled at 
the monosyllable 

Mercury shook his head. 

‘ Her Majesty has been walking on the terrace vuth the 
King of Thessaly,’ rephed Ganymede. 

‘ Where is she now, sir ^ ’ demanded Jupiter 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders 

‘ Her Majesty is restmg herself m the pavihon of Cupid, 
wth the King of Thessaly,’ replied Ganymede. 

‘ Confusion * ’ exclaimed the father of Gods and men , 
and he rose and seized a candle fiom the table, scattermg the 
cards m all directions Every one present, Minerva and 
Venus, and Mars and Apollo, and Mercury and Ganymede, 
and the Muses, and the Graces, and all the ivmged Genu 
each seized a candle , rifling the chandeliers, each foUoiv^ed 
Jove. 

‘ This way,’ said Mercuiy 
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‘ This way,’ said Ganymede. 

‘ This way, this way * ’ echoed the celestial croivd 
‘ Mischief ! ' cned Cupid , ‘ I must save my victims ’ 
They were all upon the terrace. The father of Gods and 
men, though both m a passion and a huriys moved mth 
digmty. It -was, as customary in Heaven, a clear and starry 
night , hut this eve Diana was mdisposed, or othervvise 
engaged, and there was no moonlight They were m sight 
of the pavihon 

‘ AVhat are you ? ’ mqmred Cupid of one of the Gena, 
who accidentally extmgmshed his candle 

‘ I am a Cloud.’ answered the ^vmged Genius. 

‘ A Cloud ’ Just the thing Now do me a shrewd turn, 
and Cupid is ever your debtor Fly, fly, pretty Cloud, 
and encompass yon pavihon mth your form. Away * ask 
no questions ; sivift as my word ’ 

‘ I declare there is a fog,’ said Venus 
‘ An evening mist m Heaven ! ’ said Minerva 
‘ Where is Nox ’ ’ said Jove ‘ Everything goes tvrong. 
Who ever heard of a mist m Heaven ? ’ 

‘ My candle is out,’ said Apollo 
‘ And mine, too,’ said Mars 

‘ And mine, and mme, and mine,’ said Mercury and 
Ganymede, and the Muses and the Graces 

‘ All the candles are out • ’ said Cupid , ‘ a regular fog. 
I cannot even see the pavihon : it rdust be hereabouts, 
though,’ said the God to liimself ‘ So, so ; I should he at 
home m my oivn pavihon, and am tolerably accustomed to 
stealing about m the dark. There is a step , and here, 
‘ surely, is the lock. The door opens, hut the Cloud enters 
before me. Jimo, Jnno,’ whispered the God of Love, ‘ we 
are all here. Be contented to escape, hke many other 
innocent dames, mth your reputation only under a cloud . 
It -svill soon disperse , and lo ! the heaven is clearmg.’ 

‘ It must have been the heat of our flambeaux,’ said 
Venus , ‘ for see, the mist is vamshed , here is the pavihon.’ 
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Ganymede ran forward, and dashed open the door Ixion 
was alone. 

‘ Seize him ' ’ said Jove. 

‘ Jnno 18 not here,’ said Mercury, wth an air of blended 
congratulation and disappomtmcnt. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Jove , ‘ seize him ’ He kept me 
waitmg for dinner.’ 

‘ Is this your hospitality, ^^giochus ’ ’ exclaimed Ixion, 
in a tone of hnllymg mnocencc ‘ I shall defend mjself * 

‘ Seize him, seize him * ’ exclaimed Jupiter ‘ What ’ do 
y ou all falter ? Arc you afraid of a mortal ^ ’ 

‘ And a Thessalian ^ ’ added Ganymede 
No one advanced 
‘ Send for Hercules,’ said Jove 
‘ I %vall fetch him m an instant,’ said Ganymede 
‘ I protest,’ said the King ol Thessaly, ‘ against this 
violation of the most sacred rights ’ 

‘ The marriage tie ^ ’ said Mcrcurj- 
‘ The dinner-hour ^ ’ said Jove 

‘ It IS no use talking sentiment to Ixion ’ said Venus , ‘ all 
mortals are callous.’ 

‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,’ said Miner\’^a 
‘ Here is Hercules ’ here is Hercules * ’ 

‘ Seize him > ’ said Jove ; ‘ seize that man ’ 

In vain the mortal struggled -suth the irresistible 
demi-god 

‘ Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove ^ ’ inquired 
Ganymede 

‘ Anything short of eternal pumshment is unworthy of a 
God,’ answered Jupiter, %vith great dignity ‘ Apollo, bring 
me a wheel of your ehariot ’ 

‘ What shall I do to-morrow morning ^ ’ inquired the 
God of Light 

‘ Order an eehpse,’ rephed Jove ‘ Bmd the msolent 
wretch to the wheel , hurl him to Hades , its motion shall 
he perpetual ’ 



* What am I to bind him mtb ^ ’ inquired Hercules 

‘ The girdle of Venus,’ replied the Thunderer. 

‘ What IS aU this ? ’ mqmred Jnno, advancmg, pale and 
agitated. 

* Come along ; you shall see,’ ansivered Jupiter. ‘ Follow 
me, foUo'w me ’ 

They all follo^ved the leader, all the Gods, all the Gnnn , 
m the midst, the brawn}’' husband of Hebe bearing Ixion 
aloft, bound to the fatal wheel They reaehed the terrace ; 
they descended the sparkling steps of lapis-laznh Hercules 
held his burthen on high, ready, at a nod, to pbmge the 
hapless but presumptuous mortal through space mto Hades 
The heavenly group surrounded him, and peeped over the 
staiiy abyss. It was a fine moral, and demonstrated the 
usual mfeheity that attends unequal conneetions. 

‘ Celestial despot ’ ’ said Ixion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as they hstened to 
the last words of the unrivalled victim. Juuo, in despair, 
leant upon the respective arms of Venus and Minerva 

* Celestial despot ’ ’ said Ixion, ‘ I defy the immortal 
mgenmty of thy cruelty. My memory must be as eternal 
as thy torture : that ^viU support me.’ 





THE mEERNAL MARRIAGE 



Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres Pluto, 
the God of Hell, hecame enamoured of her. IIis addresses 
were favoured by her father, but opposed by Ceres Under 
these cireumstances, he surprised her on the plauis of 
Enua, and carried her off m his chariot 



THK INJb'KRNATi MAREIAGK 


Part I 

I 

It was clearly a runaway matcli never indeed was such 
a sublime elopement The four horses were coal-black, 
mth blood-red manes and tails ; and they were shod wth 
rubies. They were harnessed to a basaltic car by a smgle 
rem of flame Wavmg his double-pronged trident m the 
air, the God struck the blue breast of Cyane, and the waters 
mstantly parted In rushed the tvild chariot, the pale 
and msensible Proserpme chngmg to the breast of her 
glim lover. 

Through the depths of the hilheito uufathomed lake the 
infernal steeds held their breathless course. The car jolted 
agamst its bed ‘ Save me ! ’ exclaimed the future Queen 
of Hades, and she clung wth renewed energy to the bosom 
of the dark bridegroom. The earth opened , they entered 
the kingdom of the Gnomes Here Pluto was popular 
The lurid populace gave him a loud shout The chariot 
whirled along through shadowy cities and by dim highways, 
swarmmg with a busy race of shades. 

‘ Ye flowery meads of Enna ! ’ exclaimed the terrified 
Proseipme, ‘ shall I never view you again ? What an 
execrable climate ' ’ 

‘ Here, however, m-door nature is charming,’ responded 

K 
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Pluto. ‘ Tis a great nation of manufacturers. You are 
better, I hope, my Proserpine. The passage of the -water 
IS never very agreeable, especially to ladies ’ 

‘ And which is our next stage ^ ’ inquired Proserpine 

‘ The centre of Earth,’ rcphcd Pluto ‘ Travelling is so 
much improved that at this rate w'e shall reach Hades 
before night.’ 

‘ Alas ’ ’ exclaimed Proserpme, ‘ is not this night ^ ’ 

‘ You are not unhappy, my Proserpine ’ ’ 

‘ Beloved of my heart. I have given up everything for 
you ! I do not repent, but I am thmlang of my 
mother ’ 

‘ Time "WtII pacify the Lady Ceres What is done cannot 
be undone In the -wunter, -when a residence among us is 
even desirable, I should not be surprised were she to pay 
us a visit ’ 

‘ Her prejudices are so strong,’ murmured the bride 
‘ 0 ’ my Pluto, I hope your family wll be kind to me.’ 

‘ Who could be unkind to Proserpme ? Ours is a very 
domestic circle I can assure you that everything is so 
well ordered among us that I have no lecollection of a 
domestic broil ’ 

‘ But marriage is such a revolution m a bachelor’s 
.estabhshment,’ rephed Proserpine, despondmgly. ‘ To tell 
the truth, too, I am half frightened at the thought of 
the Furies I have heard that their tempers are so 
•violent ’ 

‘ They mean -vvell , their feelmgs are strong, but their 
hearts are m the right place I flatter myself you -wuU 
hke my meces, the Parcaj. They are accomphshed, and 
favourites among the men ’ 

‘ Indeed > ’ 

‘ Oh • qmte irresistible ’ 

‘ My heart misgives me. I wish you had at least paid 
them the comphment of apprising them of our marriage.’ 

‘ Cheer up. For myself, I have none but pleasant 
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anticipations. I long to be at borne once more by my 
ow fireside, and pattmg my faithful Cerberus.’ 

‘ I tlnnlc I shall hke Cerberus , I am fond of dogs ’ 

‘ I am sure you will. He is the most faithful creature m 
the world.’ 

‘ Is he very fierce ^ ’ 

‘ Not if he takes a fancy to you , and who can help taking 
a fancy to Proserpme ^ ’ 

‘ Ah ’ my Pluto, you are m love.’ 

II 

‘ Is this Hades ? ’ mqmred Proserpme. 

An avenue of colossal bulls, sculptured m basalt and 
breathing hvmg flame, led to gates of brass, adorned mth 
firiezes of rubies, representing the wars and discomfiture 
of the Titans A crimson cloud concealed the height of 
the immense portal, and on either side hovered o’er the 
extending walls of the city , a watch-tower or a battle- 
ment occasionally flashing forth, and forcmg their forms 
through the lund obscurity. 

‘ Queen of Hades ' welcome to your capital ' ’ exclaimed 
Pluto. 

The monarch rose m his car and whirled a javehn at the 
gates. There was an awful clang, and then a stiU more 
terrible growl. 

‘ My faithful Cerberus ' ’ exclaimed the Kmg. 

The portals flew open, and revealed the gigantic form of 
the celebrated watch-dog of Hell. It completely filled 
their -svide expanse Who but Pluto could have viewed 
without horror that enormous body covered with shaggy 
spikes, those frightful paws clothed with claws of steel, 
that tail hke a boa constrictor, those fiery eyes that blazed 
hke the blood-red lamps m a pharos, and those three forky 
to.igues, round each of which were entwmed a vigorous 
family of green rattlesnakes * 
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‘ Ah * Cerhy * Cerby * ’ exclaimed Philo ; ‘ my fond and 
faithful Cerhy ' ’ 

Proserpme screamed as the ammal gambolled up to the 
side of the chariot and held out its paw to its master 
Then, hching the royal palm with its three tongues at 
once, It renewed its station with a wag of its tail which 
raised such a cloud of dust that for a few minutes nothing 
was perceptible. 

‘ The monster * ’ exclaimed Proserpme. 

‘ My love,’ exclaimed Pluto, vath astonishment 
‘ The hideous brute ! ’ 

‘ My dear ’ ’ exclaimed Pluto. 

‘ He shall never touch me.’ 

‘ Proserpme • ’ 

‘ Don’t touch me wth that hand. You never shall 
touch me, if you allow that disgusting ammal to hck your 
hand ’ 

‘ I beg to mform you that there are few bemgs of any 
hind for whom I have a greater esteem than that faithful 
and affectionate beast.’ 

‘ Oh ! if you hhe Cerberus better than me, I have no more 
to say,’ exclaimed the bnde, bridling up tvith mdignation 
‘ My Proserpme is perverse.’ rephed Pluto ; ‘ her memory 
has scarcely done me justice.’ 

‘ I am sure you said you hked Cerberus better than 
anything m the world,’ contmued the Goddess, "with a 
voice tremhlmg with passion. 

‘ I said no such thing,’ rephed Pluto, somewhat sternly 
‘ I see how it is,’ rephed Proseipine, ^vith a sob , ‘ you are 
tired of me.’ 

‘ My beloved ^ ’ 

‘ I never expected this ’ 

‘ My child ' ’ 

‘ Was It for this I left my mother ’ ’ 

‘ Powers of Hades ! How you can say such things * ’ 

‘ Broke her heart ^ ’ 
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‘ Proserpine ! Proserpine ! ’ 

‘ Gave up dayhglit ? ’ 

‘ For the sake o£ Heaven, then, calm yourself ' ’ 

‘ Sacrificed everything 9 ’ 

‘ My love ! my life ! my angel ! what is all this ^ ’ 

‘ And then to be abused for the sake of a dog ^ ’ 

‘ By all the shades of Hell, but this is enough to provoke 
even immortals. What have I done, said, or thought, to 
justify such treatment ^ ’ 

‘Oh! me!’ 

‘ Proserpme ! ’ 

‘ Heigho ’ ’ 

‘ Proserpme ! Proserpme ’ ’ 

‘ So soon IS the veil ■v^'lthdra^vn ! ’ 

‘ Dearest, you must he unwell This journey has been 
too much for you.’ 

‘ On our very bridal day to be so treated ’ ’ 

‘ Soul of my existence, don’t make me mad I love you 
I adore you ; I have no hope, no wish, no thought but you 
I swear it ; I swear it by my sceptre and my throne. 
Speak, speak to your Pluto : tell him all your \vish, all 
your desire. What would you have me do ^ ’ 

‘ Shoot that hoiiid beast.’ 

‘Ah' me'’ 

‘ What, you •will not ! I thought hotv it would be I am 
Proserpme, your beloved, adored Proserpme You have 
no "Wish, no hope, no thought but for me ' I have only to 
speak, and what I desire will be mstantly done ! And I do 
speak, I teU you my -wish, I express to you my desire, and 
I am mstantly refused ' And what have I requested ^ Is 
It such a mighty favour ^ Is it anything unreasonable ? 
Is there, mdeed, m my entreaty anything so vastly out of 
the way ? The death of a dog, a disgusting animal, which 
has already shaken my nerves to pieces , and if ever (here 
she hid her face m his breast), if ever that event should 
occur which both must desire, my Pluto, I am sure the 
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very sight of that horrible beast wiU, I dare not say what 
It will do.’ 

Pluto looked puzzled. 

‘ Indeed, my Proserpme, it is not m my poiver to grant 
your request , for Cerberus is immortal, hke ourselves ’ 

‘ Me ! miserable ! ’ 

‘ Some arrangement, however, may he made to keep him 
out of your sight and hearing I can hamsh him ’ 

‘ Can you, mdeed ’’ Oh * banish him, my Pluto ' pray 
hamsh him ' I never shall be happy until Cerberus is 
hamshed.’ 

‘ I will do anything you desire , but I eonfess to you I 
have some misgivmgs He is an mvaluable watch-dog , 
and I fear, without his superintendence, the guardians of 
the gate "svill scarcely do their duty ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes • I am sure they ivill, my Pluto * I ■wdl ask 
them to, I will ask them myself, I will request them, as a 
particular and personal favour to myself, to be very eareful 
mdeed And if they do their duty, and I am sure they 
^vlll, they shall be styled, as a reivard, “ Proserpme’s O^vn 
Guards ” ’ 

‘ A reward, mdeed ’ ’ said the enamoured monareh, as, 
with a sigh, he signed the order for the hamshment of 
Cerberus m the form of his promotion to the office of 
Master of the royal and imperial blood-hounds. 


Ill 

The burning waves of Phlegethon assumed a hghter hue. 
It was morning It was the mornmg after the anival of 
Pluto and his unexpected bride In one of the principal 
rooms of the palace three beautiful females, clothed m 
eerulean robes spangled ivith stars, and their heads adorned 
with golden erowns, were at work together. One held a 
distaff, from which the second spun , and the third wielded 
an enormous pair of adamantme shears, with which she 
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perpetually severed the labours of her sisters. Tall were 
they in stature and beautiful in form Very fair , an 
expression of haughty seremty pervaded their majestic 
coimtenances. Their three compamons, however, though 
apparently of the same sex, were of a different character 
If women can ever he ugly, certainly these three ladies 
might put m a vahd claim to that epithet. Their com- 
plexions were dark and withered, and their eyes, though 
bright, were bloodshot. Scantily clothed m black garments, 
not iinstamed with gore, their wan and offensive forms 
were hut shghtly veiled Their hands were talons , their 
feet cloven ; and serpents were wreathed round their bro^s^s 
instead of hair. Their restless and agitated carriage 
afforded also not less striking contrast to the pohshed and 
aristocratic demeanour of their companions They paced 
the chamber with hmned and unequal steps, and ^vald and 
uncouth gestures ; wavmg, mth a reckless ferocity, burning 
torches and whips of scorpions. It is hardly necessary to 
add that these were the Furies, and that the conversation 
which I am about to report was cained on with the Fates. 

‘ A thousand serpents ! ’ shrieked Tisiphone ‘ I will 
never beheve it.’ 

‘ Racks and flames ' ’ squeaked Meg®ra. ‘ It is 
impossible ’ 

‘ Eternal torture ! ’ moaned Alecto. ‘ ’Tis a he.’ 

‘ Not Jupiter himself should convince us ^ ’ the Furies 
jomed m mfernal chorus. 

‘ ’Tis nevertheless true,’ calmly observed the beautiful 
Clotho 

‘ You will soon have the honour of bemg presented to 
her,’ added the serene Lachesis. 

‘ And whatever we may feel,’ observed the considerate 
Atropos, ‘ I think, my dear girls, you had better restrain 
yourselves ’ 

‘ And what sort of thing is she ’ ’ inquired Tisiphone, 
With a shriek, 
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‘ I have heard that she is lovely,’ answered Clotho. 
‘ Indeed, it is impossible to account for the affair m any 
other way.’ 

‘ ’Tis neither possible to account for nor to justify it,’ 
squeaked Megaera. 

‘ Is there, mdeed, a Queen in Hell ^ ’ moaned Alccto. 

‘ We shall hold no moie draivmg-rooms,’ said Lachesis. 

‘ We wiU never attend hers,’ said the Furies. 

‘ You must,’ rephed the Fates. 

‘ I have no doubt she ^viU give herself airs,’ shrieked 
Tisiphone 

* We must remember where she has been brought up, 
and be considerate,’ rephed Lachesis 

‘ I dare say you three "will get on very well with her,’ 
squeaked Megaera. ‘ You always get on well %vith people ’ 

‘ We must remember how very strange thmgs here must 
appear to her,’ observed Atropos 

‘ No one can deny that there are some very disagreeable 
sights,’ said Clotho. 

‘ There is something m that,’ rephed Tisiphone, looking 
m the glass, and arrangmg her serpents , ‘ and for my part, 
poor girl, I almost pity her, when I thmk she AviU have to 
visit the Harpies.’ 

IV 

At this moment four httle pages entered the room, who, 
without exception, were the most hideous dwarfs that ever 
attended upon a monarch They were clothed only m 
parti-coloured tnmcs, and their breasts and legs were quite 
bare From the countenance of the first you would have 
supposed he was m a convulsion , his hands "were clenched 
and his hair stood on end this was Terror ' The protruded 
vems of the seeond seemed ready to burst, and his rubicund 
visage decidedly proved that he had blood m his head . this 
was Rage 1 The third was of an ashen colour throughout . 
this was Paleness ! And the fourth, with a countenance 
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not without traces of beauty, was even more disgusting 
than his compamons from the quantity of horrible flies, 
centipedes, snails, and other noisome, shmy, and mdescrib- 
ahle monstrosities that were crawhug all about his body 
and feeding on his decaymg features The name of this 
fourth page was Death ! 

‘ The Kmg and Queen ’ ’ announced the Pages 
Pluto, durmg the night, had prepared Proserpme for the 
worst, and had endeavoured to persuade her that his love 
would ever compensate for all annoyances She was m 
exeellent spirits and m very good humour , therefore^ 
though she could wth difficulty stifle a scream when she 
recogmsed the Furies, she received the congratulations of 
the Pareae mth much cordiahty. 

‘ I have the pleasure, Proserpine, of presentmg you to 
my family,’ said Pluto. 

‘ Who, I am suie, hope to make Hades agreeable to your 
Majesty,’ rejoined Clotho The Furies uttered a suppressed 
sonnd between a murmui and a growl 

‘ I have ordered the chariot,’ said Pluto. ‘ I propose to 
take the Queen a ride, and show her some of oui hons.’ 

‘ She will, I am sure, be dehghted,’ said Lachesis 
‘ I long to see Ixion,’ said Proserpme. 

‘ The wretch ! ’ shrieked Tisiphone. 

‘ I cannot help thinking that he has been very unfairly 
treated,’ said Proserpme. 

‘ What * ’ squeaked Megsera. ‘ The ravisher I ’ 

‘ Ay * It IS all very well,’ rephed Proserpme , ‘ but, for 
my part, if we knew the truth of that affair ’ 

‘ Is It possible that your Majesty can speak m such a tone 
of levity of such an offender ^ ’ shrieked Tisiphone. 

‘ Is It possible ^ ’ moaned Alecto. 

‘ Ah ! you have heard only one side of the question , but 
for my part, kno^vmg as much of Juno as I do ’ 

‘ The Queen of Heaven • ’ observed Atropos, ^vith an 
mtimidatmg glance. 
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‘ Tlie Queen of Fiddlestick ! ’ said Proserpine , ‘ as great 
a flirt as ever existed, \vitli all lier prudish looks.’ 

The Fates and the Funes exchanged glances of astonish- 
ment and horror. 

‘ For my part,’ continued Proscrpmc, ‘ I make it a rule to 
support the ■weaker side, and nothing will ever persuade me 
that Ixion is not a victim, and a pitiable one * 

‘ Well ’ men generally have the best of it in these affairs,’ 
said Lachesis, with a forced smile 

‘ Juno ought to he ashamed of herself,’ said Proserpine 
‘ Had I been m her situation, they should have tied me to a 
wheel first At any rate, they ought to have punished him 
m Heaven I have no idea of those people sending every 
mauvais sujet to Hell ’ 

‘ But what shall we do ’ ’ mquired Pluto, vho wished to 
turn the conversation 

‘ Shall we turn out a sinner and hunt him for her 
Majesty’s diversion ^ ’ suggested Tisiphone, flanking her 
serpents. 

‘ Nothing of the kind wll ever divert me,’ said Proserjime : 
‘ for I have no hesitation m saymg that I do not at aU 
approve of these eternal punishments, or, mdeed. of any 
punishment whatever ’ 

‘ The heretic ’ ’ •whispered Tisiphone to Mcgaira AIccto 
moaned 

‘ It might be more mteiesting to her Majesty,’ said 
Atropos, * to 'Witness some of those extraordmary mstances 
of predestmed misery "with which Hades abounds Shall 
we visit (Edipus ’ ’ 

‘ Poor fellow * ’ exclaimed Proserpine ‘ For myself, 
I -willingly confess that Torture disgusts and Destmy 
puzzles me.’ 

The Fates and the Furies all ahke started 

‘ I do not understand this riddle of Destmy,’ continued 
the young Queen ‘ If you, Parcas, have predestmed that 
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a man should commit a crime, it appears to me very imjust 
that you should aftenvards call upon the Furies to pimish 
Inm for its commission.’ 

‘ But man is a free agent,’ observed Lachesis, m as mild 
a tone as she cotdd command 

‘ Then what becomes of Destmy ? ’ rephed Proserpme. 

‘ Destmy is eternal and irresistible,’ rephed Clotho. ‘ AH 
is ordamed , but man is, nevertheless, master of his own 
actions.’ 

‘ I do not understand that,’ said Proserpme 
‘ It IS not meant to he understood,’ said Atropos , ‘ but 
you must nevertheless heheve it ’ 

‘ I make it a rule only to heheve what I understand,’ 
rephed Proserpme. 

‘ It appears,’ said Lachesis, with a blended glance of 
contempt and vengeance, ‘ that your Ma3esty, though a 
Goddess, is an Atheist.’ 

‘ As for that, anybody may call me just what they please, 
provided they do nothing else So long as I am not tied 
to a wheel or whipped mth scorpions for speaking my mmd, 
I shall he as tolerant of the speech and acts of others as I 
expect them to he tolerant of mine. Come, Pluto, I am 
sure that the chariot must be ready ! ’ 

So saymg, her Majesty took the arm of her spouse, and 
mth a haughty curtsey left the apartment 

* Did you ever ! ’ shrieked Tisiphone, as the door 
closed. 

‘ No ’ never I ’ squeaked Megaera. 

‘ Never ! never ’ ’ moaned Alecto 

‘ She must understand what she heheves, must she ’ ’ 
said Lachesis, scarcely less irritated 

‘ I never heard such nonsense,’ said Clotho 
‘ What next ’ ’ said Atropos 
‘ Disgusted mth Torture ’ ’ exclaimed the Furies. 

‘ Puzzled ivith Destmy ’ ’ said the Fates, 
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V 

If was the third moTTii-ng after the Infernal Maixiage ; 
the slumhering Proserpine reposed in the arms of the 
snormg Pluto There was a loud Tcnoclcmg at the chamber- 
door. Pluto jumped up m the middle of a dream. 

‘ My life, what is the matter ^ ’ exclaimed Pioserpme 
The knocking was repeated and mcreased There was 
also a loud shout of ‘ treason, murder, and jSre ! ’ 

‘ What IS the matter ^ ’ exclaimed the God, jumpmg out 
of bed and seizmg his trident ‘ Who is there ? ’ 

‘ Your pages, your faithful pages * Treason * treason ’ 
Foi the sake of Hell, open the door. Murder, fire, treason ’ ’ 
‘ Enter ! ’ said Pluto, as the door was unlocked 
And Terror and Rage entered. 

‘ You frightful thmgs, get out of the room ' ’ cried 
Proserpme 

‘ A moment, my angel • ’ said Pluto, ‘ a smgle moment 
Be not alarmed, my best love , I pray you he not alarmed 
Well, imps, why am I disturbed ? ’ 

‘ Oh ' ’ said Terror. Rage could not speak, hut gnashed 
his teeth and stamped his feet. 

‘ 0-o-o-h ’ ’ repeated Terror 

‘ Speak, cursed imps ’ ’ cried the enraged Pluto , and he 
raised his arm 

‘ A man ’ a man * ’ cried Terror. ‘ Treason, treason * a 
man ! a man ’ ’ 

‘ What man ^ ’ said Pluto, in a rage 
‘ A man, a hve man, has entered Hell * ’ 

‘ You don’t say so ^ ’ said Proserpme ; ‘ a man, a hve 
man Let me see him immediately ’ 

‘ Where is he ^ ’ said Pluto , ‘ what is he doing ? ’ 

‘ He IS here, there, and everywhere * asking for your 
ufe, and smgmg like anything ’ 
the ^ Proserpme * ’ said Pluto, reproachfully , but, to do the 
1 justice, he was moie astounded than jealous. 
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‘ I am sure I shall be dehghted to see him ; it is so long 
smce I have seen a hve man,’ said Proserpine. ‘ Who 
can he he ? A man, and a hve man ! How dehghtful ’ 
It must be a messenger from my mother ’ 

‘ But how came he here ^ ’ 

‘ Ah ! how came he here ^ ’ echoed Terror. 

‘ No time must be lost ! ’ exclaimed Pluto, scrambling 
on his robe. ‘ Seize him, and brmg him into the council 
chamber. My charming Proserpme, excuse me for a 
moment ’ 

‘ Not at aU ; I ^viU accompany you.’ 

‘ But, my love, my sweetest, my own, this is husmess ; 
these are affairs of state. The council chamber is not a 
place for you.’ 

‘ And why not ’ ’ said Proserpme ‘ I have no idea of 
ever leavmg you for a moment. Why not for me as well 
as for the Fates and the Furies ? Am I not Queen ^ I 
have no idea of such nonsense ! ’ 

‘ My love I ’ said the deprecatmg husband. 

‘ You don’t go -without me,’ said the imperious \vife, 
seizmg his robe. 

‘ I must,’ said Pluto 

‘ Then you shah never return,’ said Proserpme. 

‘ Enchantress * be reasonable.’ 

‘ I never was, and I never -will be,’ rephed the Goddess 

‘ Treason ’ treason I ’ screamed Terror. 

‘ My love, I must go ! ’ 

‘ Pluto,’ said Proserpme, ‘ understand me once for all, I 
\vill not be contradicted.’ 

Rage stamped his foot. 

‘ Proserpme, understand me once for all, it is impossible,’ 
said the God, froivnmg 

‘ My Pluto ! ’ said the Queen ‘ Is it my Pluto who 
speaks thus sternly to me ? Is it he who, but an hour 
ago, a short hour ago, died upon my bosom m transports 
and stifled me mth kisses 1 Unhappy woman ' ivretched, 
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miserable Proserpme ’ Ob ! my mother ’ my kmd, my 
affectionate mother ' Have I disobeyed you for this * For 
tin s have I deserted you ! For this have I broken your 
beloved heart ’ ’ She buried her face m the crimson 
counterpane, and bedewed its gorgeous embroidery -vvitb 
her fast-flo-wmg tears 

‘ Treason ’ ’ shouted Terror. 

‘ Ha ’ ba ’ ba ’ ’ exclaimed the hysterical Proserpme 
‘ What am I to do ? ’ cried Pluto ‘ Proserpine, my 
adored, my beloved, my enchanting Proserpine, compose 
yourself , foi my sake, compose yourself I love you ' I 
adore you ' You know it ’ oh ’ mdeed you know it ! ’ 
The hysterics mcreased 
‘ Treason ’ treason ' ’ shouted Terror 
‘ Hold your mfemal tongue,’ said Pluto ‘ What do I 
care for treason when the Queen is m this state ’ ’ He 
knelt by the bedside, and tried to stop her mouth ivatb 
kisses, and ever and anon whispered his passion ‘ My 
Prosperme, I beseech you to be calm , I ^^^ll do anything 
you like Come, come, then, to the council • ’ 

The hysterics ceased ; the Queen clasped him m her 
arms and rewarded him mth a thousand embraces Then, 
]nmpmg up, she bathed her swollen eyes Avith a beautiful 
cosmetic that she and her maidens had distilled from the 
flowers of Enna , and, -wiappmg herself up m her shawl, 
descended with his Majesty, who was quite as much puzzled 
about the cause of this disturbance as when he ^vas first 
roused 


VI 

Crossmg an immense covered bridge, the origm of the 
Bridge of Sighs at Vemce, over the royal gardens, which 
consisted entirely of cypress, the royal pair, preceded by 
the pages m waitmg, entered the conned chamber The 
conned was already assembled On either side of a throne 
of sulphur, from which issued the four infernal rivers of 
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Lethe, Phlegethon, Cocytus, and Acheron, were ranged the 
Eumenides and the Parcae. Lachesis and her sisters turned 
up their noses when they observed Proserpine ; but the 
Eumenides could not stifle their fury, m spite of the 
hints of their more subdued but not less mahgnant 
compamons 

‘ What IS all this ? ’ mqinred Pluto 

‘ The constitution is m danger,’ said the Parcae m chorus 

‘ Both m church and state,’ added the Funes ‘ ’Tis a 
case of treason and blasphemy ’ , and they waved their 
torches and shook their "whips "with dehghted anticipation 
of their use. 

‘ Detad the circumstances,’ said Pluto, wavmg his hand 
majestically to Lachesis, m whose good sense he had great 
confidence 

‘ A man, a h"vmg man, has entered your kingdom, 
iinkno"wn and unnoticed,’ said Lachesis 

‘ By my sceptre, is it true ? ’ said the astomshed Kmg. 
‘ Is he seized ? ’ 

‘ The extraordinary mortal baffles our efforts,’ said 
Lachesis. ‘ He bears with him a lyre, the charmed gift of 
Apollo, and so seducmg are his strams that m vam our 
guards advance to arrest his course , they immediately 
begm dancmg, and he easdy eludes their efforts The 
general confusion is mdescnbable busmess is at a 

standstill Ixion rests upon his wheel ; old Sisyphus sits 
doMTi on his mountain, and his stone has fallen with a 
terrible plash mto Acheron. In short, unless we are 
energetic, we are on the eve of a revolution.’ 

‘ His purpose ? ’ 

‘ He seeks yourself and her Majesty,’ added Lachesis, 
with a sneer 

‘ Immediately announce that we "vviU receive him ’ 

The unexpected guest was not slow m acknowledgmg 
the royal summons. A hasty treaty was draivn up , he was 
to enter the palace unmolested, on condition that he ceased 
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playing liis lyre The Fates and the Furies exchanged 
significant glances as his approach ^vas announced 

The man, the hve man, who had committed the un- 
precedented crime of entering Hell ■\vathout a licence, and 
the previous deposit of his soul as security for the good 
behaviour of his body, stood before the surprised and 
mdignant Court of Hades Tall and graceful in stature, and 
cro^vned with laurels, Proserpme was glad to observe that 
the man, who was evidently famous, was also good-looking 
‘ Thy purpose, mortal ’ ’ inquired Pluto, wth avdul 
majesty 

‘ Mercy ! ’ answered the stranger in a voice of exquisite 
melody, and sufiiciently- embarrassed to render him 
interesting 

‘ What is mercy ^ ’ mquired the Fates and the Furies 
‘ Speak, stranger, isathout fear,’ said Proserpine. ‘ Thy 
name ? ’ 

‘ Is Orpheus ; but a few daj^s back the too happy husband 
of the enchantmg Eurydice Alas ' dread Kmg, and thou 
too, beautiful and benignant paitner of his throne, I won 
her by my lyre, and by my lyre I %vould redeem her Knots', 
then, that m the very glow of our gratified passion a serpent 
crept under the flowers on which we reposed, and by a 
fatal stmg summoned my adored to the shades. Why did 
It not also summon me ^ I vnll not say why should I not 
have been the victim in her stead , for I feel too keenly 
that the doom of Eurydice would not have been less forlorn, 
had she been the ivretched bemg who had been spared to 
life 0 Kmg ’ they whispered on earth that thou too hadst 
yielded thy heart to the charms of love Pluto, they 
whispered, is no longer stern . Pluto idso feels the all- 
subdumg mfluence of beauty. Dread manorch, by the 
self-same passion that rages m our breasts alike, I implore 
thy mercy. Thou hast risen from the couch of love, the 
arm of thy adored has pressed upon thy heart, her homed 
ohps have clung with rapture to thine, still echo in thy ears 
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all tlie enchanting phrases of her idolatry Then, by the 
memory of these, by all the higher and meflfable joys to 
which these lead, fvmg of Hades, spare me, oh > spare me, 
Eurydice ! ’ 

Proserpme threw her arms round the neck of her husband, 
and, billing her face m his breast, wept 

‘ Rash mortal, you demand that Avhich is not m the 
power of Pluto to concede,’ said Lachesis 

‘ I have heard much of treason smce my entrance mto 
Hades,’ rephed Orpheus, ‘ and this soimds hke it ’ 

‘ Mortal ! ’ exclaimed Clotho, mth contempt 

‘ Nor IS It m your power to return, sir,’ said Tisiphone, 
shaking her whip. 

‘ We have accounts to settle %vith you,’ said Megajra. 

‘ Spare her, spare her,’ murmured Proserpme to her 
lover. 

‘ Kmg of Hades ! ’ said Lachesis, ivith much digmty, 
‘ I hold a responsible office m your realm, and I claim the 
constitutional privilege of your attention. I protest 
against the undue influence of the Queen. She is a power 
unknown m our constitution, and an irresponsible agent 
that I will not recogmse Let her go back to the draivmg- 
room, where all will bow to her.’ 

‘ Hag ! ’ exclaimed Proserpme ‘ Hmg of Hades, I, too, 
can appeal to you Have I accepted your crown to be 
insulted by your subjects ’ ’ 

‘ A subject, may it please your Majesty, who has duties 
as strictly defined by our infernal constitution as those of 
your royal spouse ; duties, too, which, let me tell you. 
Madam, I and my order are resolved to perform ’ 

‘ Gods of Olympus ’ ’ cried Proserpme. ‘ Is this to be 
a Queen ^ ’ 

‘ Before we proceed farther m this discussion,’ said 
Lachesis, ‘ I must move an mqniry mto the conduct of his 
Excellency the Governor of the Gates. I move, then, that 
Cerberus be summoned.’ 

L 
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Pluto started, and the blood rose to Ins dark cheek. ‘ I 
have not yet had an opportunity ot mentioning,’ said Ins 
Majesty, in a low tone, and wth an air of considerable 
confusion, ‘ that I have thought fit, as a reward for his past 
services, to promote Cerberus to the office of the Master of 
the Hounds He therefore is no longer responsible.’ 

‘0 h ’ ’ shrieked the Furies, as they elevated their 
hideous eyes. 

‘ The constitution has invested your I\lajesty ivith a poivcr 
m the appointment of your Officers of State •\shich your 
Majesty has undoubtedly a right to exercise.’ said Lachcsis 
‘ What degree of discretion it anticipated in the exercise, it 
IS now unnecessary, and would he extremely disagreeable, 
to discuss. I shall not venture to inquire by vhat new 
influence your Majesty has been gmded in the present 
mstance. The consequence of your Majesty's conduct is 
obvious, m the very difficult situation in vdiich j our realm 
IS now placed For myself and my colleagues, I have only 
to observe that we decline, under tins cnsis, any further 
responsibihty , and the distaff and the shears arc at your 
Majesty’s service the moment your Majesty may find con* 
vement successors to the present holders. As a last favour, 
in addition to the many we are proud to remember ^ve have 
received from your Majesty, we entreat that vc may be 
rebeved from their burthen as quickly as possible.’ (Loud 
cheers from the Eumemdes ) 

‘ We had better recall Cerberus,’ said Pluto, alarmed, 
‘ and send this mortal about his busmess ’ 

‘ Not without Eurydice Oh ! not without Eurydice,’ 
said the Queen 

‘ Silence, Proserpme,’ said Pluto. 

‘ May It please your Majesty,’ said Lachesis, ‘ I am doubt- 
ful whether we have the power of expelhng any one from 
Hades It is not less the law that a mortal cannot remain 
here , and it is too notorious for me to mention the fact 
that none here have the power of mflictmg death.’ 
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‘ Of what use are all your laws,’ exclaimed Proseipme, ‘ if 
they are only to perplex us ? As iheie aie no statutes to 
gmde us, it is obvious that the Kmg’s ^vlll is supreme. 
Let Orpheus depart, then, wth his hnde ’ 

‘ The latter suggestion is clearly illegal, ’ said Lachesis. 

‘ Lachesis, and ye, her sisters,’ said Proserpme, ‘ forget, 
I beseech you, any warm words that may have passed 
between us, and, as a personal favour to one -who ^vould 
willingly he your friend, release Eurydice What > you 
shake your heads ! Nay ; of what importance can he a 
smgle miserable shade, and one, too, summoned so cruelly 
before her time, m these thickly-peopled regions ? ’ 

‘ ’Tis the prmciple,’ said Lachesis ; ‘ ’lis the principle. 
Concession is ever fatal, however slight. Grant this 
demand ; others, and greater, ^viU quickly foUoiv^. Mercy 
becomes a precedent, and the realm is mined.’ 

‘ Ruined ! ’ echoed the Funes 

‘ And I say preserved ! ’ exclaimed Proserpme nvith energy. 
‘ The State is m confusion, and you yourselves confess that 
you know not how to remedy it. Unable to suggest a 
course, follow mine I am the advocate of Mercy ; I am 
the advocate of Concession , and, as you despise all higher 
impulses, I meet you on your o^vn groimds. I am their 
advocate for the sake of pohcy, of expediency.’ 

‘ Never I ’ said the Fates. 

‘ Never ! ’ shrieked the Funes 
‘ What, then, will you do wth Orpheus ’ ’ 

The Parcae shook their heads , even the Eumemdes were 
silent 

‘ Then you are unable to cany on the King’s government , 
for Orpheus must he disposed of , all agree to that. Pluto, 
reject these counsellors, at once msultmg and mcapable 
Give me the distaff and the fatal shears. At once form a 
new Cabinet , and let the release of Orpheus and Eurydice 
be the basis of their pohcy ’ She threw her arms round 
his neck and whispered m his ear. 
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Pluto was perplexed , his coufidenee m the Parcse was 
shaken. A difficulty had occurred with which they could 
not cope It was true the difficulty had been occasioned 
by a departure from their o^vn exclusive and restrictive 
pohcy. It was clear that the gates of Hell ought never 
to have been opened to the stranger ; hut opened they 
had been Forced to decide, he decided on the side of 
expediency, and signed a decree for the departure of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. The Parcae immediately resigned their posts, 
and the Furies ^valked off m a huff. Thus, on the tlnrd 
day of the Infernal Mainage. Pluto fouud that he had 
quarrelled with all his family, and that his ancient arlmmis- 
tration was broken up. The Eing -vvas without a fiaend, 
and Hell was wthout a Government * 
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THK INi'KRNAT< MARRIAGK 


Part II 

I 

Let us cLange tLe scene from Hades to Olympus. 

A chanot dra’wai by dragons hovered over that superb 
palace whose sparhlmg steps of lapis-laznh were once 
pressed by the darmg foot of Ixion. It descended mto the 
beautiful gardens, and Ceres, stepping out, sought the 
presence of Jove. 

‘ Father of Gods and men,’ said the majestic mother of 
Proserpme, ‘ hsten to a disti acted parent ’ iMI my hopes 
were centred m my daughter, the daughter of whom you 
have deprived me. Is it for this that I endured the pangs 
of childbirth ? Is it for this that I suckled her on this 
miserable bosom ? Is it for this that I tended her girhsh 
innocence, watched with vigilant fondness the development 
of her youthful mind, and cultured mth a thousand graees 
and accomphshments her gifted and unrivalled promise ^ 
to lose her for ever ' ’ 

‘ Beloved Bona Dea,’ rephed Jove, ‘ calm yourself ! ’ 

‘ Jupiter, you forget that I am a mother ’ 

‘ It IS the recollection of that happy circumstance that 
alone should make you satisfied.’ 

‘ Do you mock me ^ Where is my daughter ’ 

‘ In the very situation you should desire. In her destmy 
all is fulfilled which the most affectionate mother could 
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hope. What was the object of all your care and all her 
accomplishments ^ a good partie , and she has made 
one.’ 

‘ To reign in Hell ' ’ 

‘ “ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven ” What ’ 
would you have had her a cup-hearer, like Hche, or a 
messenger, hke Hermes ? Was the daughter of Jove and 
Ceres to he destmed to a mere place in our household ' 
Lady ’ she is the object of envy to half the Goddesses 
Batmg our otm hed. ishich she could not share, vhat lot 
moie distmguished than hers ’ Recollect that Goddesses, 
who desire a becoming match, have a very limited circle 
to elect from Even Venus was obhged to put up with 
Vulcan It iviU not do to he too mcc Thank your stars 
that she is not an old maid like jMinerva ’ 

‘ But Mars ^ he loved her.’ 

‘ A young officer only ivith his half-paj , hov'cvcr good 
his connections, IS surely not a proper mate for our daughter.’ 
‘ ApoUo 9 ’ 

‘ I have no opinion of a hterary son-in-laiv These 
scribblers are at present the fashion, and are very well to 
ask to dinner , but I confess a more intimate connection 
ivith them is not at all to my taste ’ 

‘ I meet ApoUo eveijivherc ’ 

‘ The truth is, he is courted because every one is afraid 
of him He IS the editor of a daily journal, and under the 
pretence of throiving hght upon everj’^ subject, brings 
a great many disagreeable thmgs mto notice, -which is 
excessively mconvenient Nobody bkes to be para- 
graphed , and for my part I should only be too happy to 
extmgmsh the Sun and every other neivspaper were it only 
in my poivex.’ 

‘ But Pluto is so old, and so ugly, and, aU agree, so 
lU-tempered.’ 

‘ He has a splendid mcome, a magnificent estate ; his 
settlements are worthy of his means. This ought to satisfy 
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a mother ; and his pohtical influence is necessary to me, 
and this satisfies a father.’ 

‘ But the heart ’ 

‘ As for that, she fancies she loves him , and whether 
she do or not, these feehugs, we know, never last. Rest 
assured, my dear Ceres, that our girl has made a hnlhant 
match, m spite of the gloomy atmosphere m which she has 
to reside.’ 

‘ It must end in misery. I know Proserpme. I confess 
it with tears, she is a spoiled child.’ 

‘ This may occasion Pluto many uneasy moments , but 
that IS nothing to you or me. Between ourselves, I shall 
not he at all surprised if she plague his life out.’ 

‘ But how can she consort with the Fates ? How is it 
possible for her to associate with the Furies ^ She, who is 
used to the gayest and most amiable society in the world ? 
Indeed, mdeed, ’tis an ill-assorted union * ’ 

‘ They are united, however ; and, take my word for it, 
my dear madam, that you had better leave Pluto alone. 
The interference of a mother-m-law is proverbially never 
very fehcitous.’ 

II 

In the meantime aflFairs went on swimmingly m Tartarus. 
The obstmate Fates and the sulky Fmies were unwittingly 
the cause of universal satisfaction. Every one enjoyed 
himself, and enjoyment when it is unexpected is doubly 
satisfactory. Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Ixion, for the first 
time durmg their punishment, had an opportunity for a 
httle conversation 

‘ Long hve our reforming Queen,’ said the ex-king of 
Lydia ‘ You cannot conceive, my dear companions, any- 
thing more dehghtful than this long-coveted draught of 
cold water ; its flavour far surpasses the memory of my 
choicest wmes And as for this dehcious fruit, one must 
hve m a hot chmate, hke our present one, sufficiently to 
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appreciate its refresliing gust. I would, my dear fiiends, 
you could only share my banquet.’ 

‘ Your Majesty is veiy laud,’ replied Sisyphus, ‘ but it 
seems to me that nothing m the world will ever mduce 
me agam to move. One must have toiled for ages to com- 
prehend the rapturous sense of repose that now pervades 
my exhausted frame. Is it possible that that damned stone 
can really have disappeared ^ ’ 

‘ You say truly,’ said Ixion, ‘ the couches of Olympus 
cannot compare with this restmg wheel.’ 

‘ Noble Sisyphus,’ rejomed Tantalus, ‘ we are both of us 
acquamted with the cause of our compamon’s presence m 
these infernal regions, smce his darmg exploit has had the 
good foiLiine of being celebrated by one of the fashionahle 
authors of this part of the world.’ 

‘ I have never had time to read his work,’ mterrupted 
Ixion ‘ What sort of a fellow is he ^ ’ 

‘ One of the most conceited dogs that I ever met vnth,’ 
rephed the King ‘ He thinks he is a great gemus, and 
perhaps he has some httle talent for the extravagant ’ 

‘ Axe there any critics m Hell ^ ’ 

‘ Myriads They abound about the marshes of Cocytus, 
where they croak fuiiously. They are all to a man agamst 
our author.’ 

‘ That speaks more to his credit than his own self-opmion,’ 
rejomed Ixion 

‘ A nos moutons ^ ’ exclaimed Tantalus ; ‘ I was about 
to observe that I am curious to learn for what reason our 
fnend Sisyphus was doomed to his late terrible exertions ’ 
‘For the simplest m the world,’ rephed the object of the 
mqniry , ‘ because I was not a hypocrite No one ever led 
a pleasanter life than myself, and no one was more popular 
m society. I was considered, as they phrased it, the most 
long-headed prmce of my time, and was m truth a finished 
man of the world I had not an acquamtance whom I had 
i^‘=>ot taken m, and gods and men ahke favoured me In an 
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unlucky moment, however, I offended the infernal deities, 
and It was then suddenly discovered that I was the 
most abandoned character of my age. You Imow the 
rest ’ 

‘ You seem,’ exclaimed Tantalus, ‘ to he relatmg my o^vn 
history , for I myself led a reckless career wth impunity, 
until some of the Gods did me the honour of dining -with 
me, and were dissatisfied "with the repast. I am convmced 
myself that, provided a man frequent the temples, and 
observe mth strictness the sacred festivals, such is the 
force of pubhc opinion, that there is no crime which he 
may not commit mthout hazard.’ 

‘ Long hve hypocrisy ! ’ exclaimed Ixion. ^ It is not my 
forte. But if I began hfe anew, I would he more observant 
in my sacrifices ’ 

‘ Who could have anticipated this wonderful revolution * ’ 
exclaimed Sisyphus, stretching himself. ‘ I wonder what 
will occur next ! Perhaps we shall be all released ’ 

‘ You say truly,’ said Ixion ‘ I am grateful to our 
reforming Queen , hut I have no idea of stoppmg here. 
This cursed wheel indeed no longer whirls , hut I confess 
my expectations iviU he much disappomted if I cannot 
free myself from these adamantme bonds that fix me to 
Its orb ’ 

‘ And one cannot drink water for ever,’ said Tantalus. 

‘ D n all half measures,’ said Ixion. ‘ We must 
proceed m this system of amehoration.’ 

‘ Without doubt,’ responded his compamon 

‘ The Queen must have a party,’ continued the audacious 
lover of Juno. ‘ The Fates and the Funes never can be 
concihated It is evident to me that she must fall unless 
she iinhmds these chains of mine.’ 

‘ And grants me full liberty of egress and regress,’ 
exclaimed Sisyphus. 

‘ And me a bottle of the finest golden wme of Lydia,’ 
said Tantalus. 
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III 

The infernal honeymoon was over. A cloud appeared m 
the hitherto serene heaven of the royal lovers Proserpme 
became unwell. A mysterious languor pervaded her frame , 
her accustomed hilarity deserted her. She gave up her 
daily rides ; she never quitted the palace, scarcely her 
chamber. All day long she remamed Ijung on a sofa, and 
whenever Pluto endeavoured to console her she went into 
hystencs His Majesty was qiute miserable, and the Fates 
and the Furies began to hold up their heads. The two 
court physicians could throw no hght upon the complaint, 
which baffled all their remedies These, mdeed, were not 
numerous, for the two physieians possessed each only one 
idea With one every complaint was nervous ; the other 
traced everytlung to the hver The name of the first was 
Dr. Blue-Devd , and of the other Dr. Blue-Pill. They were 
most cTTiinent men. 

Her Majesty getting worse every day, Pluto, in despair, 
determined to send for JiJscuIapius It iv'as a long ^vay to 
send for a physician , but then he "sras the most fashionable 
one m the world. He cared not how far he travelled to 
visit a patient, because he was paid by the mile ; and 
It was calculated that his fee for quitting earth, and 
attending the Queen of Hell, would alloiv lum to leave ofT 
busmess 

What a ivise physician was Aesculapius ’ Physic ^vas his 
abhorrence. He never was hnoivn, m the ■\\fflole course of 
his practice, ever to have prescribed a smgle drug He 
was a handsome man, ivith a floivmg heard curiously 
perfumed, and a robe of the choicest purple He twirled 
a cane of agate, round which iras tunned a serpent of 
precious stones, the gift of Jnno, and he rode m a chariot 
drawn by horses of the Sun When he visited Proserpme, 
he neither exammed hei tongue nor felt her pulse, hut gave 
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her an account of a fancy ball which he had attended the 
last evening he passed on terra firma. His details were so 
interesting that the Queen soon felt better. The next day 
he rene^ved his visit, and gave her an account of a new 
singer that had appeared at Ephesus The effect of this 
recital was so satisfactory, that a bulletin in the evening 
announced that the Queen was convalescent The third day 
JSsculapius took his departure, having previously enjoined 
change of scene for her Majesty, and a visit to the Elysian 
Fields * 


IV 

‘ Heh, hell ’ ’ shrieked Tisiphone. 

‘ Hah, hah • ’ squeaked Megaera. 

‘ Hob, hoh ’ * moaned Alecto 

‘ Now or never,’ said the infernal sisters. ‘ There is a 
decided reaction The moment she embarks, unquestion- 
ably we -will flare up.’ So they ran off to the Fates. 

‘ We must be prudent,’ said Clotho. 

‘ Our time IS not come,’ remarked Lachesis. 

‘ I wsh the reaction was more decided,’ said Atropos ; 
‘ but it IS a great thmg that they are going to be parted, 
for the Kmg must remain ’ 

The opposition party, although aiming at the same 
result, was therefore evidently divided as to the means by 
which It was to be obtamed. The sanguine Funes were for 
fightmg it out at once, and talked bravely of the strong 
conservative spirit only dormant m Tartarus. Even the 
Radicals themselves are dissatisfied . Tantalus is no longer 
contented with water, or Ixion with repose But the 
circumspect Fates felt that a false step at present could 
never be regamed They talked, therefore, of watchmg 
events Both divisions, however, agreed that the royal 
embarkation was to be the signal for renewed mtngues 
and renovated exei Lions. 
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V 

Wlien Proserpine was assured tliat she must be parted 
for a time from Pluto, she was mconsolahle. They passed 
the mght m sorro^vful embraces She vowed that she could 
not hve a day wthout him, and that she cerLamly should 
die before she reached the first post The mighty heart of 
the Kmg of Hades was Lorn to pieces with contending 
emotions In the agony of his overwhelming passion the 
security of his realm seemed of secondary importance com- 
pared wth the happmess of his vife Fear and hatred of 
the Parcai and the Eumemdes equalled, however, in the 
breast of Proserpme, her alTcction for her husband. The 
consciousness that his absence would be a signal for a 
revolution, and that the crowm of Tartarus might be 
lost to her expected olFsprmg, ammated her with a 
spirit of heroism. She reconciled herself to the tcnible 
separation, on condition that Pluto ivrotc to her every 
day. 

‘ Adieu ! my best, my only beloved I ’ ejaculated the 
unhappy Queen ; ‘ do not forget me for a moment , and let 
nothmg in the world mduce you to speah to any of those 
horrid people I know them , I know exactly 'ivhat they 
will be at * the moment I am gone they -svail commence 
their mtngues for the restoration of the reign of doom and 
torture. Do not hsten to them, my Pluto Sooner than 
have recourse to them, seek assistance from their former 
victims ’ 

‘ Calm yourself, my Proserpme Anticipate no evil. I 
shall be firm , do not doubt me I ^viU elmg ^ivith tenacity 
to that juste milieu under which we have hitherto so 
eminently prospered Neither the Parcae and the Eume- 
mdes, nor Ixion and his friends, shall advance a pomt 
I ivill keep each faction m awe by the bugbear of the 
other’s supremacy Trust me, I am a profound 
pohtician ’ 
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VI 

It was determined that the progress of Proserpine to 
the Elysian Fields should be celebrated with a pomp and 
magnificence hecommg her exalted station. The day of 
her departure was proclaimed as a high festival m Hell. 
Tiresias, absent on a secret mission, had been summoned 
back by Pluto, and appomted to attend her Majesty dunng 
her journey and her visit, for Pluto had the greatest con- 
fidence m his discretion. Besides, as her Majesty had not 
at present the advantage of any female society, it was 
necessary that she should be amused , and Tiresias, though 
old, ugly, and blind, was a wit as well as a philosopher, the 
most distingmshed diplomatist of his age, and considered 
the best company m Hades. 

iVu immense crowd was assembled round the gates of 
the palace on the mom of the royal departure. With what 
anxious curiosity did they watch those huge brazen portals ! 
Every precaution was taken for the accommodation of the 
pubhc. The streets were lined with troops of extraorHinary 
stature, whose nodfimg plumes prevented the multitude 
from catching a ghmpse of anything that passed, and who 
cracked the skulls of the populace mth their scimitars if 
they attempted m the shghtest degree to break the line 
Moreover, there were seats erected which any one might 
occupy at a reasonable rate ; but the lord steward, who had 
the disposal of the tickets, purchased them all for himself, 
and then resold them to his fellow-subjects at an enormous 
price 

At length the hmges of the gigantic portals gave an 
ominous creak, and, amid the huzzas of men and the shrieks 
of women, the procession commenced 

First came the mfeinal band It consisted of five 
hundred performers, mounted on fiifFerent animals. Never 
was such a melodious blast Fifty trumpeters, mounted on 
zebras of all possible stripes nnd tmts, and working away 
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at huge ramshorns with their cheeks hkc pumpkins. Then 
there were bassoons mounted on bears, clarionets on came- 
lopards, oboes on nmcoms, and troops of musicians on 
elephants, playmg on real serpents, whose prismatic bodies 
mdulged in the most extraordinary convolutions imagmable, 
and whose arroivy tongues ghttered ^vath superb agitation at 
the exqmsite sounds which they unintentionally dehvered. 
Animals there were, too, now nnkno^m and forgotten , but 
I must not forget the fellow who beat the kettledrums, 
mounted on an enormous mammoth, and the dm of whose 
reverberatmg blows would have deadened the thunder of 
Olympus. 

This enchanlmg harmony preceded the regiment of 
Proserpme’s o^vn guards, glo^vmg m adamantme armour 
and mounted on coal-black steeds. Their helmets were 
quite a-syful, and surmounted by plumes plucked from the 
■wmgs of the Hai-pies, which were alone enough to terrify 
an earthly host. It was droll to observe this troop of 
gigantic heroes commanded by infants, ivho, however, 
were arrayed m a similar costume, though, of course, on a 
smaller scale. But such was the admirable disciplme of the 
infernal forces, that, though hons to their enemies, they 
were lambs to their friends , and on the present occasion 
their colonel was carried m a cradle 

After these came twelve most ^vorshipful baboons, in 
most venerable ivigs. They were clothed >vith scarlet robes 
lined with ermine, and ornamented wth gold chams, and 
mounted on the most obstmate and inflexible mules m 
Tartarus. These were the judges. Each was provided wth 
a pannier of choice cobnuts, which he cracked with great 
gravity, throwmg the shells to the mtdtitude, an infernal 
ceremony, there held emblematic of their profession 

The Lord Chancellor came next m a grand car Although 
his wig was even longer than those of his fellow function- 
aries, his manners nnd the rest of his costume afforded a 
strange contrast to them. Apparently never was such a 
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droll, lively fellow. Hi'; dress was sometlimg between 
that of Harlequin and Scaramoneb. He amused bimself 
by keepmg in the air four brazen balls at the same time, 
SAvallowmg daggers, spittmg j&re, turning sugar mto salt, 
and eatmg yards of pmk ribbon, which, after bemg well 
digested, re-appeared through his nose It is unnecessary 
to add, after this, that he was the most popular Lord 
Chancellor that had ever held the seals, and was received 
■with loud and enthusiastic cheers, which apparently repaid 
bim for all his exertions. Notwithstanding his numerous 
and curious occupations, I should not omit to add that his 
Lordship, nevertheless, found time to lead by the nose 
a most meek and milk-white jackass that immediately 
followed him, and which, m spite of the remarkable length 
of Its ears, seemed the object of great veneration. There 
was evidently some mystery about this animal difficult 
to penetrate i\mong other characteristics, it was said, at 
different seasons, to be distmgmshed by different titles ; for 
sometimes it was styled ‘ The Pubhc,’ at others ‘ Opinion,’ 
and occasionally was saluted as the ‘ King’s Conscience ’ 
Now came a numerous company of Priests, m flo-wmg 
and funereal robes, bearmg banners, mscnbed •with the 
various titles of their Queen ; on some was mscnbed Hecate, 
on others Juno Inferna, on others Theogamia, Libera on 
some, on others CotyLLo. Those that bore banners were 
cro\vned "with "WTeaths of narcissus, and mounted on bulls 
blacker than mght, and of a severe and melancholy aspect. 
Others walked by their side, bearmg branches of cypress 
And here I must stop to notice a droU characteristic of 
the pnestly economy of Hades. To be a good pedestrian 
was considered an essential -virtue of an infernal clergy- 
man , but to be mounted on a black bull was the highest 
distinction of the craft. It followed, therefore, that, 
ongmally, promotion to such a seat was the natuial reward 
of any pnest who had distinguished himself m the humbler 
career of a good -walker ; but in process of time, as even 
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infernal as well as human institutions aie alike hable to 
eorruption, the hlaek bulls became too often occupied by the 
halt and the crippled, the feeble and the paralytic, who 
used then influence at Court to become thus exempted 
from the performance of the severer duties of which they 
were mcapahle. This ^oolation of the priestly constitution 
excited at first great murmurs among the abler hut less 
influential brethren. But the murmurs of the weak prove 
only the tyranny of the strong , and so completely m the 
course of time do mstitutions depart from their onginal 
character, that the imhecde nders of the black bulls now 
avowedly defended their position on the very grounds 
which ongmally should have unseated them, and openly 
mamtamed that it was very evident that the stout iverc 
intended to walk, and the feeble to he camcd 

The priests were followed by fifty dark chariots, dra^vn 
by blue satyrs Herem was the wardrobe of the Queen, 
and her Majesty’s cooks. 

Tiresias came next, in a basalt chariot, yoked to royal 
steeds. He was attended by Manto, who shared his 
confidence, and who, some said, was his daughter, and 
others his niece Venerable seer ’ Who could behold that 
flo^vmg beaid, and the thin grey hairs of that lofty and 
wrmkled bro-sv, wthout hemg fiUed ^ivith sensations of a^ve 
and aflfection ’ A smile of bland bemgmty played upon 
his passionless and reverend countenance Fortunate the 
monarch who is blessed wth such a counsellor ^ Who could 
have supposed that all this time Tiresias was concocting 
an epigram on Pluto * 

The Queen ^ The Queen ^ 

Upon a suberb throne, placed upon an immense car, and 
drawn by twelve coal-black steeds, four abreast, reposed 
the royal daughter of Ceres Her neb dark hair was 
braided off her high pale forehead, and feU m voluptuous 
clusters over her back. A tiara sculptured out of a smgle 
brilliant, and which darted a flash like hghtmng on the 
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surrounfling multitude, ^v^as placed some^vliat negligently 
on the right side of her head , but no jewels broke the 
entrancmg swell of her swan-hke neck, or were dimmed by 
the lustre of her ravishing arms. How fair was the Queen 
of Hell ' How thnllmg the solemn lustre of her violet eye ! 
A robe, purple as the last hour of tivihght, encompassed her 
transcendent form, studded with golden stars ! 


vn 

Through the dim hot streets of Tartarus moved the royal 
procession, until it reached the first wmding of the river 
Styx. Here an immense assemblage of yachts and barges, 
dressed out with the infernal colours, denoted the appomted 
spot of the royal embarkation. Tiresias dismounting from 
his chariot, and leaning on Manto, now approached her 
Majesty, and requesting her royal commands, recommended 
her to lose no time m getlmg on hoard 

‘ When your Majesty is once on the Styx,’ observed the 
•vvily seer, ‘ it may he somewhat difficult to recall you to 
Hades ; but I know very httle of Clotho, may it please your 
Majesty, if she have not already commenced her mtrigues 
in Tartarus.’ 

‘ You alarm me ' ’ said Proserpme 

‘ It ^vas not my mtention Caution is not fear.’ 

‘ But do you think that Pluto ’ 

‘ May It please your Majesty, I make it a rule never to 
think I know too much.’ 

‘ Let us embark immediatelv ! ’ 

‘ Certainly , I would recommend your Majesty to get off 
at once Myself and Manto wiU accompany you, and the 
cooks. If nn order ainve to stay our departure, we can 
then send back the priests ’ 

*■ You counsel well, Tiresias I wsh you had not been 
absent on my arrival. Affairs might have gone better.’ 

^ Not at all. Had I been m Hell, your enemies would 

M 
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have hecn more vary Your Majesty s excellent spirit 
carried you through triumphanll)^ , hut it vill not do so 
twice. You turned them out, and I must keep them out ’ 

‘ So he It, my dear friend ’ Thus sajnng, tlie Queen 
descended her tin one, and leaving the rest of her retinue 
to follow with all possible despatch, embarked on hoard the 
infernal yacht, with Tircsias, Manlo, the chief cook, and 
some chosen attendants, and hid adieu for the first time, 
not wthout agitation, to the gloomy banks of Tartarus. 

vin 

The breeze was favourable, and, animated by the 
exhortations of Tiresias, the crew exerted themselves to 
the utmost The barque swiftly scudded over the dark 
waters The riv'-er v\as of great lircadtli, and in this dim 
region the creiv were soon out of sight of land. 

‘ You have been in Elysium ’ ’ inquired Proserpine of 
Tiresias 

‘ I hav^e been everj-vshcrc,’ replied the seer, ‘ and though 
I am blind, have managed to sec a great deal more than my 
fellows ’ 

‘ I have often heard of you,” said the Queen, ‘ and I 
confess that yours is a career which has much interested 
me What vicissitudes in affairs have you not vsutnessed ’ 
And yet you have somehow or other contrived to make 
your way through all the storms m vv'hich otlicrs have 
sunk, and are now, as you always have been, m an exalted 
position What can be your magic ? I would that you 
would initiate me. I know that you are a prophet, and 
that even the Gods consult you ’ 

‘ Your Majesty is complimentary. I certainly have had 
a great deal of experience. My life has no doubt been a long 
one, but I have made it longer by never losmg a moment 
I was born, too, at a great crisis in affairs. Everythmg 
that took place before the Trojan war passes for nothing 
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m tlie aTiTjals of ■wisdom. That was a great revolution in 
all affairs human and divine, and from that event ive must 
now date all our knowledge Before the Trojan war we 
used to talk of the rebelhon of the Titans, but that business 
now IS an old almanac. As for my powers of prophecy, 
heheve me, that those who understand the past are very 
well qualified to predict the ftiture For my success in 
life. It may be prmcipally ascribed to the observance of a 
simple rule I never trust any one, either God or man. I 
make an exception m favour of the Goddesses, and especially 
of your Majesty,’ added Tiresias, who piqued himself on 
his gallantry. 

W hile they were thus conversmg, the Queen directed the 
attention of Manto to a monntamous elevation whieh now 
began to nse m the distance, and ivhich, from the rapidity 
of the tide and the freshness of the breeze, they approaehed 
at a swift rate. 

‘ Behold the Stygian mountains,’ rephed Manto. 
‘ Through their centre mns the passage of Night which 
leads to the regions of Twihght.’ 

‘ We have, then, far to travel ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly it is no easy task to escape from the 
gloom of Tartarus to the sunbeams of Elysmm,’ remarked 
Tiresias ; ‘ but the pleasant is generally difficult ; let 
us be grateful that m our mstance it is not, as usual, 
forbidden.’ 

‘ You say Uuly , I am soiry to confess ho-vv very often it 
appears to me that sin is enjoyment. But see 1 how aivful 
are these perpendicular heights, piercmg the descending 
vapours, -uath their peaks clothed ivdth dark pmes I We 
seem land-locked ’ 

But the experienced master of the infernal yacht knew 
ivell how to steer his charge through the mtncate ivmdmgs 
of the river, ivhich here, though deep and navigable, beeame 
as wild and narrow as a mountain stream , and, as the tide 
no longer served them, and the ivmd, from their mvolved 
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course, was as often against tliem as in their favour, the 
crew were ohhged to have recourse to their oars, and 
rowed along until they arrived at the mouth of an 
enormous cavern, from ^vhich the rapid stream apparently 
issued 

I am frightened out of my vuts,’ exclaimed Proserpine 
‘ Surely this cannot be our course ^ ’ 

‘ I hold, from your Majesty’s exclamation,’ said Tiresias, 
‘ that we have arrived at the passage of Night. When we 
have pioceeded some hundred yards, we shall reach the 
adamantine portals I pray your Majesty be not alarmed 
I alone have the signet which can force these mystic 
gates to open I must be stirring myself What, ho * 
Manto ’ 

‘ Here am I, father. Hast thou the seal ^ ’ 

‘ In my breast I would not trust it to my secretanes. 
They have my poitfohos full of secret despatches, %vritten 
on purpose to deceive them , for I Icnow that they are spies 
m the pay of Minerva , but your Majesty perceives, wth 
a httle prudence, that even a traitor may be turned to 
account ’ 

Thus saymg, Tiresias, leaning on Manto, hobbled to the 
poop of the vessel, and exclaiming aloud, ‘ Behold the 
mighty seal of Dis, 'whereon is inscribed the word the 
Titans fear,’ the gates immediately flew open, revealing 
the gigantic form of the Titan Porph^mon, whose head 
touched the vatdt of the mighty cavern, although he was 
up to his waist m the waters of the river 

‘ Come, my noble Porphyrion,’ said Tiresias, ‘ bestir thy- 
self, I beseech thee I have brought thee a Queen. Gmde 
her Majesty, I entreat thee, with safety through this aivful 
passage of Night ’ 

‘ What a horrible creature,’ whispered Proserpme. ‘ I 
wonder you address him with such courtesy.’ 

‘ I am always courteous,’ rephed Tiresias. ‘ How IcnoW 
I that the Titans may not yet regam their lost heritage ? 
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Tiiey are teirible fellows , and ugly oi not, I have no doubt 
that even your Majesty would not find them so ill-favoured 
were they seated m the balls of Olympus.’ 

‘ There is sometlnng m that,’ repbed Proserpme. ‘ I 
almost wsb I were once more m Tartarus.’ 

The Titan Porphynon m the meantime bad fastened a 
cbam-cable to the vessel, which he placed over his shoulder, 
and turning his back to the crew, then evading through the 
waters, he dragged on the vessel m its course The cavern 
■vvidened, the waters spread. To the joy of Proserpme, 
apparently, she once more beheld the moon and stars. 

‘ Bright crescent of Diana ! ’ exclaimed the enraptured 
Queen, ‘ and ye too, sweet stars, that I have so often 
watched on the Sicihan plains , do I, then, mdeed again 
behold you ^ or is it only some exqmsite vision that en- 
trances my hemg ’ for, mdeed, I do not feel the freslmess 
of that breeze that was wont to renovate my langmd frame ; 
nor does the odorous scent of flowers ^vafted from the shores 
dehght my jaded senses. What is it ? Is it hfe or death , 
earth, indeed, or hell ^ ’ 

‘ ’Tis nothing,’ said Turesias, ‘ but a great toy You must 
know that Saturn until at length, weaned by his nunous 
experiments, the Gods expelled him his empire was a great 
dabbler m systems. He was always for making moons 
brighter than Dian, and hghtmg the stars by gas , but his 
systems never worked The tides rebelled agamst their 
mistress, and the stars went out mth a horrible stench. 
This IS one of his creations, the most mgemous, though a 
failure Jove made it a present to Pluto, who is qmte 
proud of havmg a sun and stars of his own, and reckons it 
among the choice treasures of his kingdoms.’ 

‘ Poor Saturn ! I pity him , he meant well ’ 

‘Very true He is the paviour of the high-street of Hades. 
But we cannot afford kings, and especially Gods, to be philo- 
sophers. The certamty of misrule is better than the chance 
of good government ; nncertamty makes people restless.’ 



‘ I feel very restless myself , I wsh we were m 
Elysiiim ! ’ 

‘ The nver agam narrows • ’ exclaimed Manlo ‘ There 
IS no other portal to pass. The Saturman moon and 
stars grow fainter, there is a grey tmt expanding m the 
distanee , ’tis the realm of T-vvihght , your Blajesty will 
soon disembark.’ 
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THK MARRIAGE 


Part III 

I 

Containing an account of Tiresias at hrs Rubber 

Travellers who have left their homes generally grow 
mournful as the evening draws on , nor is there, perhaps, 
any time at which the pensive influence of tivihght is more 
predominant than on the eve that foUoivs a separation 
from those we love. Imagme, then, the feelings of the 
Queen of Hell, as her barque entered the very region of 
that mystic hght, and the shado^vy shores of the realm 
of Twihght opened before her. Her thoughts reverted 
to Pluto ; and she mused over all his fondness, aU his 
adoration, and all his mdulgence, and the infinite sohcitude 
of his affectionate heart, until the tears trickled do^vn her 
beautiful cheeks, and she marvelled she ever could have 
qmtted the arms of her lover 

‘ Your Majesty,’ observed Manto, who had been whisper- 
mg to Tiresias, ‘ feels, perhaps, a httle wearied ? ’ 

‘ By no means, my kind Manto,’ rephed Proserpme, 
startmg from her reverie. ‘ But the truth is, my spirits are 
tinequal ; and though I really cannot well fix upon the cause 
of their present depression, I am apparently not free from 
the contagion of the surrounding gloom ’ 

‘ It IS the evening air,’ said Tiresias. ‘ Your Majesty 
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had perhaps better re-enter the pavihon of the yacht. As 
for myself, I never venture about after sunset One grows 
romantic. Night was evidently made for in-door nature. 
I propose a rubber ’ 

To this popular suggestion Proserpme was pleased to 
accede, and herself and Tiresias, Manto and the captam 
of the yacht, were soon engaged at the proposed 
amusement. 

Tiresias loved a rubber It was true he ’svas blind, hut 
then, hemg a prophet, that did not signify Tiresias, I say, 
loved a rubber, and was a first-rate player, though, perhaps, 
given a httle too much to finesse Indeed, he so much 
enjoyed tahmg m his fellow-creatures, that he sometimes 
could not resist deceiving his owm partner. Whist is a 
game which requires no ordinary combmation of quahties , 
at the same time, memory and mvention, a darmg fancy, 
and a cool head To a mind like that of Tiresias, a pack 
of cards was full of human nature A rubber was a micro- 
cosm , and he ruffed his adversary’s king, or brought in a 
long smt of his oivn with as much dexterity and as much 
enjoyment as, m the real husmess of existence, he dethroned 
a monarch, or mtroduced a dynasty 

‘ Wdl your Majesty he pleased to draw your card ? ’ 
requested the sage. ‘ If I might venture to offer your 
Majesty a hmt, I would dare to recommend your Majesty 
not to play before your turn My friends are fond of asenb- 
mg my success m my various missions to the possession of 
peculiar quahties. No such thing • I owe everything to the 
simple habit of always waitmg tdl it is my turn to speak 
And beheve me, that he who plays before his turn at whist, 
commits as great a blunder as he who speaks before his 
turn durmg a negotiation ’ 

‘ The trick, and two by honours,’ said Proserpme. ‘ Pray, 
my dear Tiresias, you who are such a fine player, how came 
you to trump my best card ? ’ 

‘ Because I wanted the lead. And those who want to 
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lead, please your Majesty, 'must never hesitate about 
sacnficmg their friends ’ 

‘ I heheve you speak truly. I was right m playing that 
tlnrteenth card ? * 

‘ Quite so Above all things, I love a thirteenth card. 
I send It forth, like a mock project m a revolution, to try 
the strength of parties.’ 

‘ You should not have forced me. Lady Manto,’ said the 
Captam of the yacht, m a giumhling tone, to his partner. 
‘ By weakening me, you prevented me brmgmg in my 
spades. We might have made the game ’ 

‘ You should not have been forced,’ said Tiresias. ‘ If 
she made a mistake, who was unacquamted mth your plans, 
what a terrible bhmder you committed to share her error 
•svithout her ignorance ’ ’ 

* W hat, then, was I to lose a trick ? ’ 

‘ Next to knoivmg when to seize an opportumty,’ rephed 
Tiresias, ‘ the most important thmg m hfe is to know when 
to forego an advantage.’ 

‘ I have cut you an honour, sir,’ said Manto. 

‘ Which reminds me,’ rephed Tiresias, ‘ that, m the last 
hand, your Majesty nnfoitnnately forgot to lead through 
your adversary’s ace. I have often observed that nothing 
ever perplexes an adversary so much as an appeal to his 
honour ’ 

‘ I wiU not forget to foUow your advice,’ said the Captain 
of the yacht, playmg accordingly. 

‘ By which you have lost the game,’ qmetly remarked 
Tiresias. ‘ There are exceptions to all rules, but it seldom 
answers to follow the advice of an opponent.’ 

‘ Confusion ^ ’ exclaimed the Captam of the yacht. 

‘ Four by honours, and the trick, I declare,’ said 
Proserpme. ‘ I was so glad to see you turn up the queen, 
Tiresias.’ 

‘ I also, Madam. Without doi&t there are few cards 
better than her royal consort, or, still more, the imperial 
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ace. Nevertheless, I must confess, I am perfectly satisfied 
whenever I rememher that I have the Queen on my side.’ 
Proserpme bowed 


II 

Containing a Visit from a liberal Queen to a dethroned 
Monarch , and a Conversation between them respecting 
the ‘ Spirit of the Age' 

‘ I have a good rmnd to do it, Tiresias,’ said Queen 
Proserpme, as that worthy sage paid his compliments to 
her at her toilet, at an hour which should have been noon 

‘ It would be a great comphinent,’ said Tiiesias. 

‘ And It IS not much out of our way ^ ’ 

‘ By no means,’ rephed the seer ‘ ’Tis an agreeable 
half-way house He hves m good style.’ 

‘ And whence can a dethroned monarch gam a revenue ^ ’ 
mquired the Queen. 

* Your Majesty, I see, is not at all learned m pohtics. A 
sovereign never knows what an easy mcome is till he has 
abdicated He generally commences squabbling mth his 
subjects about the supphes , he is then expelled, and voted, 
as compensation, an amount about double the sum which 
was the cause of the original quarrel ’ 

‘ What do you think, Manto ^ ’ said Pioserpme, as that 
lady entered the cabin ; ‘ we propose paymg a visit to 
Saturn He has fixed his residence, you know, m these 
regions of twibght ’ 

‘ I love a junket,’ rephed Manto, ‘ above all things And, 
mdeed, I was half frightened out of my wits at the bare 
idea of toiling over this desert. All is prepared, please 
your Majesty, for our landing Your Majesty’s htter is 
quite ready ’ 

‘ ’Tis well,’ said Proserpme ; and leaning on the arm of 
Manto, the Queen came upon deck, and surveyed the 
surrounding country, a vast grey flat, with a cloudless sky 
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of the same tmt ; in the distance some lowermg shadows, 
which seemed hke clouds hut weie m fact mountains. 

‘ Some half-dozen hours,’ said Tiresias, ‘ will hrmg us to 
the palace of Saturn We shall arrive for ilmuer ; the 
right hour. Let me recommend your Ma3esty to order the 
curtams of your htter to he dra'vvn, and, if possible, to 
resume your dreams ’ 

‘ They were not pleasant,’ said Proserpme, ‘ I dreamt 
of my mother and the Pare® Manto, metbmlcs I ’ll read. 
Hast thou some hook ’ ’ 

‘ Here is a poem. Madam, but I fear it may induce those 
very slumbers you dread ’ 

‘ How call you it ? ’ 

‘ “ The Pleasures of Ohhvion.” The poet apparently is 
fond of his subject.’ 

‘ And is, I have no doubt, equal to it Hast any prose ? 

‘ An historical novel or so.’ 

‘ Oh ! if you mean those thmgs as full of costume as a 
fancy ball, and almost as devoid of sense, I ’ll have none of 
them. Close the curtams , even visions of the Funes are 
preferable to these msipidities ’ 

The halt of the htter roused the Queen from her slumbers 
‘ We have arrived,’ said Manto, as she assisted in ivith- 
drawmg the curtams 

The tram had halted before a vast propylon of rose- 
coloured gramte The gate was nearly two huudred feet in 
height, and the sides of the propylon, which rose bice huge 
moles, were sculptured with colossal figures of a threatemug 
aspect Passmg through the propylon, the Queen of Hell 
and her attendants entered an avenue m length about three- 
qpiarters of a mile, formed of colossal figures of the same 
character and substance, alternately raismg m their arms 
javebns or battle-axes, as if about to strike At the end of 
this heroic avenue appeared the palace of Saturn Ascendin g 
a hundred steps of black marble, you stood before a portico 
supported by twenty columns of the same material and 
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shading a single portal of bronze Apparently the palace 
formed an immense quadrangle , a vast tower rising from 
each cornel, and spnngmg from the centre a huge and 
hooded dome. A crowd of attendants, in grey and sad- 
coloured raiment, issued from the portal of the palace at the 
approach of Proserpmc, Avho remarked ivith strange surprise 
their smgular countenances and demeanour , for rare in tins 
silent assemblage was any visage resembling aught she had 
seen, human or divmc. Some bore the heads of hats , of 
owls and beetles others ; some fluttered moth-hke ivmgs, 
while the shoulders of other bipeds iverc surmounted, m 
spite of their human orgamsation, -wntli the heads of rats 
and weasels, of marten-cats and of foxes. But they were 
all remarkably cml , and Proserpine, who was no^v 
used to wonders, did not shriek at all, and scarcely 
shuddered 

The Queen of Hell was ushered through a superb haU, 
and doivn a splendid gallery, to a suite of apartments ivhere 
a body of damsels of a most distmguished appearance 
awaited her Their heads resembled those of the most 
eagerly-sought, highly-prized, and oftenest-stolen lap-dogs 
Upon the shoulders of one was the visage of the smallest 
and most thorough-bred httle Blenheim m the world. 
Upon her front was a Avhite star, her nose was nearly flat, 
and her ears were tied under her dun, ivith the most jaunty 
air imagmable. She was an evident flirt ; and a solemn 
prude of a spamel, ivith a black and tan countenance, who 
seemed a sort of duenna, evidently watched her -with no 
httle distrust. The admirers of blonde beauties 'tvould, 
however, have fallen m love ivith a poodle, ivith the finest 
head of hair imagmable, and most voluptuous shoulders 
This brilliant band began barking m the most insinuating 
tone on the appearance of the Queen , and Manto, who was 
almost as dexterous a bngmst as Tiresias himself, informed 
her Majesty that these were the ladies of her bed-chamber ; 

. upon which Proserpme, who, it will be remembered, 
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had no passion for dogs, ordered them immediately out of 
her room. 

‘ What a droll place ’ ’ exclaimed the Queen. ‘ Do you 
know we are later than I imagmed ? A hasty todet to-day ; 
I long to see Saturn It is droll, I am hungry My purple 
velvet, I think , it may he considered a compliment. No 
diamonds, only jet ; a pearl oi two, perhaps. Didst ever see 
the King 9 They say he is gentlemanlike, though a bigot 
No ! no rouge to-day ; this paleness is quite apropos. Were 
I as radiant as usual. I should be taken for Aurora ’ 

So leanmg on Maiito, and preceded by the ladies of her 
bed-chamber, whom, notwithstanding their repulse, she 
found m due attendance m the antechamber. Proserpine 
agam continued her progress domi the gallery, until they 
stopped at a door, which opemng, she i\'as ushered mto the 
giand circular saloon, croivned by the dome, whose exterior 
the Queen had aheady observed The mtenor of tlus 
apartment ivas entirely of black and grey marble, with the 
exception of the dome itself, which ^^"as of ebony, richly 
carved, and supported by more than a hundred columns. 
There depended from the centre of the arch a smgle chan- 
delier of frosted silver, which was itself as big as an ordinary 
chamber, but of the most elegant form, and dchcate and 
fantastic workmanship As the Queen entered the saloon, 
a personage of venerable appearance, dressed m a smt of 
black velvet, and leanmg on an ivory cane, advanced to 
salute her There was no mistaking this personage , his 
manners were at once so courteous and so digmfied He 
was clearly their host , and Proserpme, iv'ho was quite 
chaimed with his grey locks and his black velvet cap, his 
truly paternal air, and the beneficence of his unstudied 
smile, could scarcely refram from bending her knee, and 
pressmg her bps to his extended hand. 

‘ I am proud that your Majesty has remembered me m 
my retirement,’ said Saturn, as he led Proserpme to a seat. 

Their mutual compliments were soon disturbed by the 
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aiiTioiiTicement of dinner, and Saturn offering Ins arm to 
the Queen wth an air of politeness tvliich belonged to the 
old school, hut which the ladies admire in old men, handed 
Pioserpme to the hanqueting-room. They tv ere followed 
hy some of the principal personages of her Majesty’s smte, 
and a couple of young Titans, wdio enjoyed the posts of 
Aidcs-de-Carap to the cx-King, and whose duties consisted 
of carvmg at dinner 

It was a most agrecahle dinner, and Proserpine tv’as 
dehghted mth Saturn, w'ho, of course, sat hy her side, and 
paid her every possible attention. Saturn, whose manners, 
as has been observed, were of the old school, loved a good 
story, and told several. His anecdotes, especially of society 
previous to the Trojan war, were highly interestmg. There 
ran through all his behaviour, too, a tone of high breedmg 
and of consideration for others which was really charmmg . 
and Proserpme, who had expected to find m her host a 
gloomy bigot, was quite surprised at the truly liberal spirit 
•with tvhich he seemed to consider affairs in general Indeed 
this unexpected tone made so great an impression upon 
her, that finding a good opportunity after dinner, w'hen 
they 'w^ere sipping their coffee apart from the rest of the 
company, she could not refiram from entenng mto some 
conversation wnth the ex-Kmg upon the subject, and the 
conversation ran thus . 

‘ Do you know,’ said Proserpine, ‘ that much as I have 
been pleased and surprised diirmg my ^^slt to the realms 
of twihght, nothing has pleased, and I am sure nothing 
has surprised me more, than to observe the remarkably 
hberal spirit in which your Majesty vieiv^s the affairs of 
the day.’ 

‘ You give me a title, beautiful Proserpme, to ivhich I 
have no claim,’ rephed Saturn ‘ You forget that I am 
now only Count Hesperus , I am no longer a kmg, and 
beheve me, I am very glad of it.’ 

AVhat a pity, my dear sir, that you would not condescend 
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to conform to the Spirit of the age. For myself, I am quite 
a reformer.’ 

‘ So I have understood, beautiful Proserpine, which I 
confess has a httle surprised me ; for to tell you the truth, 
I do not consider that reform is exactly our trade.’ 

‘ Affairs cannot go on as they used,’ observed Proserpme, 
oracularly ; ‘ "sve must ho^v to the Spirit of the age.’ 

‘ And what is that ? ’ mqmred Saturn 
‘ I do not exactly know,’ rephed Proserpme, ‘ hut one 
hears of it every^vhere ’ 

‘ I also heard of it a great deal,’ rephed Saturn, ‘ and 
was also recommended to conform to it. Before domg so, 
however, I thought it as ivcU to ascertam its nature, and 
something also of its strength ’ 

‘ It IS terribly strong,’ observed Proserpme. 

‘ But you think It "Will be stronger ^ ’ mqnired the 
ex-Fing 

‘ Certainly ; every day it is more powerful ’ 

‘ Then if, on consideration, we were to deem resistance 
to it advisable, it is surely better to commence the contest 
at once than to postpone the struggle.’ 

‘ It IS useless to talk of resistmg ; one must conform.’ 

‘ I certainly should consider resistance useless,’ rephed 
Saturn, ‘ for I tried it and failed , but at least one has a 
chance of success , and yet, havmg resisted this spirit and 
failed, I should not consider myself m a worse pbght than 
you would voluntarily place yourself in by conforming 
to It ’ 

‘ You speak riddles,’ said Proserpme. 

‘ To be plam, then,’ rephed Saturn, ‘ I thmk you may 
as well at once give up your throne, as confoim to this 
spirit ’ 

‘ And why so ^ ’ mqmred Proserpine very ingenuously. 

‘ Because,’ rephed Saturn, shruggmg up his shoulders, 
‘ I look upon the Spirit of the age as a spirit hostile to 
Kmgs and Gods.’ 
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III 

Containing the Titans , or a View of a subverted Faction 

Tlie next morning Saturn himself attended Ins beautiful 
guest over bis residence, which Proserpme greatly admired. 

‘ ’Tis the work of the Titans,’ rephed the ex-King 
‘ There nevei was a party so fond of huildmg palaces.’ 

‘ To speak the truth,’ said Proserpine, ‘ I am a httle dis- 
appomted that I have not had an opportunity, duimg my 
visit, of becoming acquainted ivith some of the chiefs of 
that celebrated party . for, although a Liberal, I am a 
female one, and I hke to knoiv^ every sort of person irho is 
distinguished ’ 

‘ The fact is,’ rephed her host, ‘ that the pai ty has never 
recoveied from the thunderbolt of that sehemmg knave 
Jupiter, and do not bear their defeat so philosophically 
as years, perhaps, permit me to do If we have been 
vanquished by the Spirit of the age,’ contmued Saturn, ‘you 
must confess that, in our case, the conqueror did not assume 
a material form very remarkable for its dignity. Had 
Creation resolved itself mto its ongmal elements, had 
Chaos come agam, or even old Ccelus, the mdigmty might 
have been endured , but to be baffled by an Olympian jusfe 
milieu, and to find, after all the clamour, that nothing has 
been changed save the places, is, you ivill own, somewhat 
mortifying ’ 

‘ But how do you reconcile,’ mqnired the ingenuous 
Proserpme, ‘ the success of Jupiter with the character which 
you ascribed last night to the Spirit of the age ’ ’ 

‘ Why, m truth,’ said Saturn, ‘ had I not entirely freed 
myself from aU party feeling, I might adduce the success 
of my perfidious and worthless relative as very good de- 
monstration that the Spirit of the age is nothing better 
than an ignis fatuus Nevertheless, we must discriminate 
Even the success of Jupiter, although he now conducts 
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himself m direct opposition to the emancipatmg prmciples 
he at first professed, is no less good evidence of their foice ; 
for hy his professions he rose. And, for my part, I consider 
It a great homage to puhhc opinion to find ever)' scoundrel 
now-a-days professmg himself a Liberal.’ 

‘ You are candid,’ said Proserpme. ‘ I should hke very 
much to see the Titans.’ 

‘ My friends are at least consistent,’ observed Saturn ; 
‘ though certainly at present I can say httle more for them. 
Between the despair of one section of the party, and the 
over-sangnine expectations of the other, they are at present 
qmte mactive, or move only to ensure fresh rebuffs.’ 

‘ You see httle of them, then ’ ' 

‘ They keep to themselves • they generally frequent a 
lonely vale m the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ I should so like to see them ! ’ exclaimed Proserpme. 

‘ Say nothing to Tiresias,’ said old Saturn, who was half 
m love mth his fair friend, ‘ and we will steal upon them 
unperceived.’ So saymg, the God struck the earth vith 
his cane, and there instantly sprang forth a convement car, 
built of curiously carved cedar, and home hy four enormous 
ta^vny-coloured owls. Seatmg himself hy the side of the 
dehghted Proserpme, Saturn commanded the oivls to bear 
them to the Valley of Lamentations, 

’Twas an easy fly • the chariot soon descended upon the 
crest of a hill : and Saturn and Proserpme, leaAong the car, 
commenced, hy a wmdmg path, the shght ascent of a 
superior elevation. Havmg arrived there, they looked 
down upon a valley, apparently land-locked hy black and 
barren mountains of the most strange, although picturesque 
forms. In the centre of the valley was a black pool or tarn, 
bordered with dark purple flags of an immense size, tivimng 
and tivistmg among which might be observed the glancmg 
and ghdmg folds of several white seipents , while croco- 
diles and alhgators, and other horrible forms, poked their 
foul snouts with evident dehght m a vast mass of black 

N 
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slime, which had, at various tunes, exuded from the lake. 
A smgle tree only was to he observed in this desolate place, 
an enormous and blasted cedar, tvuth scarcely a patch of 
verdure, but extendmg its black and barren branches nearly 
across the valley. Seated on a loosened crag, but leaning 
against the trunk of the cedar, with his arms folded, his 
mighty eyes fixed on the ground, and his legs crossed wth 
that air of complete repose which mdicates that their oivner 
is m no hurry agam to move them, was 

A form, some granite god ive deemed. 

Or king of palmy Nile, colossal shapes 
Such as Syene's rosy quarries yield 
To Memphian art ; Horns. Osins called, 

Or Amenoph, who, on the Theban plain. 

With magic melody the sun salutes , 

Or he, far mightier, to whose conquering car 
Monarchs were yoked, Rameses : by the Creels 
Sesostris styled And yet no sculptors art 
Moulded this shape, for form it seemed of flesh, 

Yet motionless , its dim unlustrous orbs 

Gazing in stilly vacancy, its cheek 

Grey as Us hairs, ivhich, thin as they might seem, 

No breath disturbed ; a solemn countenance. 

Not sorrowful, though full of woe sublime. 

As if despair loere now a distant dream 
Too dim for memory. 

‘ ’Tis their great leader,’ said Saturn, as he pomted out 
the Titan to Proserpme, ‘ the giant Enceladus. He got us 
into all our scrapes, but I must do him the justice to add, 
that he is the only one who can ever get us out of them 
They say he has no heart ; but I tbmk his hook nose is 
rather fine.’ 

‘ Superb * ’ said Proserpme. * And who is that radiant 
and golden-haired youth who is seated at his feet ’ ’ 

* ’Tis no less a personage than Hyperion himself,’ rephed 
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Saturn, ‘ the favourite counsellor of Enceladus. He is a 
fine orator, and makes up by lus round sentences and choice 
phrases for the rhetorical deficiencies of his chief, ■who, to 
speak the truth, is some’jvhat curt and husky. They have 
enough now to do to manage their comrades and keep a 
semblance of discipline in their routed ranks. Mark that 
feroeious Bnareus there scowling m a comer • Didst ever 
see such a moustache ' He glances, methmks, wth an evd 
eye on the mighty Enceladus , and, let me tell you, Bnareus 
has a great follo-wmg among them ; so they say of him you 
know, that he hath fifty heads and a hundred arms. See ' 
how they gather around him ’ 

‘ Who speaks now to Bnareus ^ ’ 

‘ The young and vahant Mimas. Be assured he is 
counselling war. We shall have a debate now ’ 

‘ Yon venerable personage, who is seated by the margm 
of the pool, and weepmg mth the crocodiles ’ 

‘ Is old Oceanus ’ 

‘ He IS apparently much afiected by his overthrow ’ 

‘ It is his wont to weep He used to cry -vv^hen he fought, 
and yet he was a powerful warrior.’ 

‘ Hark ! ’ said Proserpme 

The a'wful voice of Bnareus broke the silence. What a 
terrible personage was Bnareus ' His -wild locks hung 
loose about his shoulders, and blended mth his unshorn 
beard. 

‘ Titans ! ’ shouted the voice which made many a heart 
tremble, and the breathless Proserpine elasp the arm of 
Saturn. * Titans ! Is that spirit dead that once heaped 
Ossa upon Pelion ^ Is it forgotten, even by ourselves, that 
a younger born revels m our heritage ? Are these forms 
that surround me, mdeed, the shapes at whose dread sight 
the base Olympians fled to their fittmg earth ? Warriors, 
whose weapons were the rocks, whose firebrands were the 
burning woods, is the day forgotten when Jove bimself 
turned craven, and skulked m Egypt ? At least my 
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memory is keen enougli to support my courage, and 
wliatever the dread Enceladus may counsel, my voice is 
still for war ! ’ 

There ensued, after this harangue of Bnareus, a profound 
and thrilling silence, which was, however, Broken in due 
time by the great leader of the Titans himself. 

‘ You mouth It well, Bnareus,’ rephed Enceladus calmly. 
‘ And if great words would re-seat us m Olympus, doubtless, 
mth your potent aid, we might succeed It never should 
be forgotten, however, that had we combmed at first, m the 
spirit now recommended, the Olympians would never have 
tnumphed ; and least of all our party should Bnareus and 
his friends forget the reasons of our disumon.’ 

‘ I take thy sneer, Enceladus,’ said the young and 
chivalnc Mimas, ‘ and throw it m thy teeth. This learn, 
then, from Bnareus and his friends, that if we were luke- 
warm m the hour of peril, the fault hes not to our account, 
but ivith those who had previously so conducted themselves, 
that, when the danger arrived, it was impossible for us to 
distmgmsh between our friends and our foes Enceladus 
apparently forgets that had the Ol^unpians never been per- 
mitted to enter Heaven, it would have been unnecessary 
ever to have combmed agamst their machinations ’ 

‘ Recrimination is useless,’ said a Titan, interposmg ‘ I 
was one of those who supported Enceladus m the admission 
of the Olympians above, and I regret it But at the time, 
like others, I beheved it to be the only mode of silencmg 
the agitation of Jupiter ’ 

‘ I separated from Enceladus on that question,’ said a 
huge Titan, lymg his length on the ground and leaning one 
arm on a granite crag , ‘ but I am ivnllmg to forget all our 
differences and support him mth all my heart and strength 
in another effort to restore our glorious constitution ’ 

' Titans,’ said Enceladus, ^ who is there among you who 
has found me a laggard in the day of battle ’ When the 
Olympians, as Bnareus thinks it necessary to remind you. 
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fled, I was your leader. Rememlier, however, then, that 
there were no thunderbolts As for myself, I candidly 
confess to you, that, smce the mvention of these weapons 
by Jove, I do not see how war can he caixied on by us any 
longer with effect.’ 

‘ By the memory of old Genius and these fast-flowmg 
tears,’ murmured the venerable Oceanus, pattmg at the 
same time a crocodile on the back, ‘ I call you all to witness 
that I have no mterest to deceive you. Nevertheless, we 
should not forget that, m this affair of the thunderbolts. 
It is the nmversal opinion that there is a very consider- 
able re-action. I have myself, only witbm these few days, 
received authentic information that several have fallen 
of late without any visible ill effects ; and I am credibly 
assured that, durmg the late storm in Thessaly, a thunder- 
bolt was precipitated mto the centre of a vineyard, without 
affectmg the flavour of a smgle grape ’ 

Here several of the Titans, who had gatheied round 
Euceladus, shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders, 
and a long and desultory conversation ensued upon the 
copious and very controversial subject of Re-action In 
the meantime Rheetus, a young Titan, whispered to one of 
his compamons, that for his part he was convmced that 
the only way to heat the Olympians was to turn them mto 
ridicule , and that he would accordingly commence at 
once wth the pasquinade on the private hfe of Jupiter, 
and some peculiarly dehcate criticisms on the characters 
of the Goddesses. 
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THi^: INFUlRNAIi MARRIAGE 


Part IV 

I 

CoiitaiJiuig the first View of Elysium 

Tnr loiJsome dcsort at Icngllx passed, and the rojal 
cavalcade ascended the last chasm of mountains that 
divided Elysium, or the Regions of Bliss, from tlie Realm of 
Twhght. As she quitted those dim and drear) plains, the 
spmt of Proserpme grew lighter, and she mdulged in silent 
but agreeable anticipations of the scene which she as notv 
approaching On reaching, however, the summit of the 
monntamous cham, and proceeding a short distance over 
the rugged table-land mto which it notv^ dechned, her 
Majesty was rather alarmed at perceivmg that her progress 
was impeded by a shower of flame that extended, on cither 
side, as far as the eye could reach. Her alarm, hotvever, 
was of short continuance , for, on the production of his 
tahsman by Tiresias, the shower of flame mstantly changed 
mto silvery drops of rose-water and other dehcious perfumes 
Amid joyous peals of laughter, and some shght playful 
scieams on the part of the ladies, the cavalcade ventured 
through the ordeal Now the efiect of this magical bath 
was qmte marvellous A burthen seemed suddenly to have 
been removed from the spirits of the whole party , their 
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very existence seemed renewed ; the blood danced about 
tbeir vems m the bvebest manner imagmable ; and a wild 
but pleasing titillation ran bice bgbtmng through their 
nerves. Their countenances sparkled with excitement ; and 
they all talked at the same tune. Proserpme was so occu- 
pied with her o^vn sensations, that she did not immediately 
remark the extraordinary change that had occurred in the 
appearance of the country immediately on passmg this 
magical barrier. She perceived that their course now led 
over the most elastic and carefully-shaven turf ; groups of 
beautiful shrubs occasionally appeared, and she discovered 
with dehght that their flowers constantly opened, and sent 
forth firom their bells diminutive birds of radiant plumage. 
Above them, too, the clouds vamshed, and her head was 
canopied by a sky, unlike, mdeed, all things and tmts of 
earth, but which reminded her, m some degree, of the 
splendour of Olympus. 

Proserpme, restless with dehght, qmtted her htter, and 
followed by Manto, ran forward to catch the first view of 
Elysium. 

‘ I am qmte out of breath,’ said her Majesty, ‘ and really 
must sit doivn on this bank of violets. Was ever anything 
m the world so dehghtful ! Why, Olympus is nothing 
to It ! And after Tartarus, too, and that poor unhappy 
Saturn, and his Titans and his tivihght, it really is too much 
for me How I do long for the view ! and yet, somehow or 
other, my heart beats so I cannot walk.’ 

‘ Will your Majesty re-ascend your htter ? ’ suggested 
Manto. 

‘Oh, no ! that is worse than anything They are a 
mile behmd ; they are so slow. Why, Manto ! what 
is this ? ’ 

A beautiful white dove hovered m the air over the head 
of Proserpine and her attendant, and then droppmg an 
ohve branch mto the lap of the Queen, flapped its wmgs 
and "whirled away. But what an ohve branch ! the stem 
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was of agate ; each leaf was an emerald , and on the largest, 
in letters of bnlhants, •^vas the mscnption • 

CTljc (Slpginn?:? to tljca beautiful (Queen. 

‘ Oh, IB It not superb ’ ’ exclaimed Proserpine. ‘ What 
charming people, and what excellent subjects * What 
loyalty and what taste ! ’ 

So saying, the emaptured Proserpine rose from the bank 
of violets, and had scarcely run fonvards fifty yards ivhen 
she suddenly stopped, and started with an exclamation of 
wonder The tahle-land had ceased She stood upon a 
precipice of w'hite marble, in many parts clothed wath thick 
bowers of myrtle , before hei extended the wade-spreading 
plains of Elysium They were bounded upon all sides by 
gentle elevations entirely covered ^vath floivcrs, and occa- 
sionally shootmg forward into the champaign countty ; 
behind these appeared a range of mountains clothed wath 
bright green forests, and still loftier heights behind them, 
exhibitmg, indeed, only bare and shnrply-pomted peaks 
ghttering wath prismatic light The undulating plain w as 
studded m all directions ivath pavilions and pleasure-houses, 
and groves and gardens glowang with the choicest and most 
charming fruit , and a broad blue river w'onnd through it, 
covered ivath brilhant boats, the waters flashing wath phos- 
phoric hght as they were cut by the sisaft and ghding keels. 
And m the centre of the plam rose a city, a mighty group 
of all that was beautiful in form and costly m materials, 
bridges and palaces and triumphal gates of cedar and of 
marble, columns and minarets of gold, and cupolas and 
domes of ivory , and ever and anon appeared dehcious 
gardens, raised on the terraces of the houses ; and groups 
of palm trees ivith their tall, thin stems, and quivering and 
languid crests, rose amid the splendid masonry A sweet 
soft breeze touched the eheek of the entranced Proserpme, 
and a single star of silver hght ghttered m the rosy sky. 

‘ ’Tis my favourite hour,’ exclaimed Proserpine. ‘Thus 
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have I gazed upon Hesperus m the meads of Euna ! What 
a scene ! How fortouate that we should have arrived at 
sunset ! ’ 

‘ iVh, Madam ! ’ observed Manto, ‘ m Elysium the sky is 
ever thus For the Elysians, the sun seems always to have 
just set ! ’ 

‘ Fortunate people * ’ rephed Proserpme. ‘ Tn them, 
immortahty and enjoyment seem mdeed blended together. 
A strange feeling, half of languor, half of voluptuousness, 
steals over my senses * It seems that I at length behold 
the region of my girhsh dreams. Such once I fancied 
Olympus. Ah ’ why does not my Pluto hve in Elysium ? ’ 


II 

Containing some account of the Manners of the Elysians, and 
of the Palace of Proserpine, and her strange Dream. 

The Elysians consisted of a few thousand beatified mortals, 
the only occupation of whose existence ^vas enjoyment ; the 
rest of the population comprised some millions of Gnomes 
and Sylphs, who did nothing but work, and ensured by their 
labour the fehcity of the superior class Every Elysian, 
male or female, possessed a magnificent palace in the city, 
and an elegant pavihon on the plam , these, "vvith a due 
proportion of chariots, horses, and slaves, constituted a 
proper estabhshment. The Sylphs and the Gnomes were 
either scattered about the country, which they cultivated, 
or hved m the city, where they kept shops, and where they 
emulated each other m displaymg the most ingemous 
articles of luxury and convenience for the enjoyment and 
accommodation of the Elysians The townspeople, mdeed, 
rather affected to look do'vvn upon the more simple-minded 
agiicidtunsts , but if these occasionally felt a httle morti- 
fication in consequence, they migbt have been consoled, 
had they been aware that their brethren and sisters who 
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were m lire service of the Elysians avenged their insults, for 
these latter were the finest Gnomes and Sylphs imaginable, 
and scarcely deigned to notice any one who was in trade. 
Whether there were any com or other circulating medium 
current m Elysium is a point respecting •which I must con- 
fess I have not sufficient information to decide ; hut if so, it 
certainly would appear that all money transactions ivcrc 
confined to the Gnomes and the S}lphs, for the Eljsians 
certainly never paid for anything Perhaps this exemption 
might have been among their peculiar pri-vilcgcs, and ivas a 
subsitute for "what ^vc call credit, a con\cnicncc of vliich 
the ancients appear to have had a hmitcd conception. The 
mvention, by Jupiter, of an aristocratic immortality, as a 
reward for a well-spent hfc on earth, appears to have been 
an mgemous idea. It really is a rcivard, ver}* stimulathe 
of good conduct before we shuffle off the mortal coil, and 
remarkably contrasts ivith the democracy of the damned. 
The Elysians, ivith a splendid chmatc, a teeming soil, and 
a nation made on purpose to vait upon them, of course 
enjoyed themselves vety^ much. The arts flourished, the 
theatres paid, and thej' had a much finer opera than at 
Ephesus or at Hahearnassus. Their cookery iv as so refined, 
that one of the least sentimental ceremomes in the iv orld 
was not oidy deprived of all its grossness, but was actually 
converted into an elegant amusement, md so famous tliat 
their artists were even required at OljTnpus. If their 
dinners were admirable, which is rare, then- assembhes 
were amusmg, ■which is still more uncommon All the 
arts of society were earned to perfection m Elysium , a 
dull thing was never said, and an awkward thing never 
done. The Elysians, mdeed, bemg higlily refined and gifted, 
for they comprised m their order the very cream of terres- 
trial society, were naturally a liberal-minded race of nobles, 
and capable of appreciating every kind of excellence. If 
a Gnome or a Sylph, therefore, m any way distinguished 
themselves ; if they sang very well, or acted very iv’^ell, or 
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if they were at all emment for any of the other arts of 
amusement, ay ! mdeed if the poor devils could do nothing 
better than write a poem or a novel, they were sure to be 
noticed by the Elysians, who always bowed to them as they 
passed by, and sometimes mdeed even admitted them mto 
their circles. 

Scarcely had the tram of Proserpme rejomed her on 
the hrmk of the precipice, than they heard the flourish 
of trumpets near at hand, soon followed by a complete 
harmony of many mstmments A chorus of sweet voices 
was next distmgmshed, gro’wmg each mstant more loud and 
clear ; and m a few minutes, issuing from a neiglihourmg 
grove, came forth a band of heroes and beautiftd women, 
dressed m dazzling raiment, to greet the Queen. A troop 
of chariots of hght and any workmanship followed, and 
a crowd of Gnomes and Sylphs smgmg and playmg on 
various mstruments, and dancmg with gestures of grace 
and dehcacy. Congratulatmg the Queen on her arrival m 
Elysium, and requestmg the honour of bemg permitted to 
attend her to her palace, they ushered Proserpme and her 
compamons to the chariots, and soon, wmding down a 
gradual dechvity, they entered the plam. 

If a hird’s-eye view of the capital had enchanted 
Proserpme, the agreeable impression was not diminished, as 
IS generally the case, by her entrance mto the city. Never 
were so much splendour and neatness before comhmed 
Passing through a magnificent arch, Proserpme entered a 
street of vast and beautiful propoi Lions, lined on each side 
with palaces of various architecture, painted admirably m 
fresco, and richly gilt. The road was formed of pounded 
marbles of various colours, laid down m fanciful patterns, 
and forming an unrivalled mosaic ; it was bounded on each 
side by a broad causeway of jasper, of a remarkably bright 
green, clouded with milk-white streaks This street led to 
a sumptuous square, forming alone the palace destmed for 
Proserpme. Its several fronts were supported and adorned 
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b> ten lliou‘;aiul colvmms, imilatmg the palm and tlm lotuH ; 
nor IS il possible to conr(i\c an) I lung inon, light and 
graceful than the general efleel of thi*- stuju ndntii- building 
Each liont ■\va‘: < ro^vned ■with an iinnu n^t (hum of alahasK r, 
bO tranbparent, that when the palacr was illurnmatfd tlu 
los) liea\en grew pale, and an ellef t ‘-unil.tr to moonlight 
w'as diflubcd o%er the (anop) of EKiitini. And in tlu 
centre of the s(]u.ire a Leviathan, (ar\ed in -svlutf (oral, 
and apparently flouncing in a huge ha'-m of rod, (r)-tnl, 
spouted forth from ins gilL a lountain twtl\( hundred f(ft 
in height; from one gill a'-cended a sin am of d* In u)u*^ 
wane, which might be tempered, if lua e-'-ar), bv tlu u » d 
water that issued from the other 

At the approaeh of tlu Queen, the gigantu gat( - ol tlu 
palace, framed of ear\ed cedar, fl(U\ open ^s^th a thrilhnsi 
burst of music, and Proserpine found htr‘-dl in .i hall 
wherein several hundred persons, who lornu d lu‘r hoiisf- 
hold, knelt in stillness lulore her. \\'( aru d with lur long 
journc), and all the exdtenunt of the d.t\, Pro^f rpim 
signified to one of the EKsi.iU'i in attindanrt lur di'-iri 
for refreshment and rop()<?e Immcdialek tlu household 
rose, and gracefull) bowing retind in sfleruf, while four 
ladies of the bed-chamber. %er) diflereril from the dog- 
faced damsels of the re.'ilni ol Twilight, ad\anced ivith a 
gracious smile, and each pressing a while hand to her heart, 
imutcd her Majest) to aecompan) them Tis eh c beautiful 
pages in fanciful costume, and each bearing a torch of 
cmnamon, preceded them, and Proserpine ascended a stair- 
case ol turquoise and sfiver. As she passed .dong, bhc 
caught ghmpses of costly g.allcnes, and suites of gorgeous 
chambers, but she was almost too fatigued to distinguish 
anything A confused vision of long lines of while columns, 
roofs of carved cedar, or ceilings glow’ing wuth forms of 
exquisite beauty, walls covered with lifelike tapestry, or 
reflecting m their mighty mirrors her owm hurry ing figure, 
and her picturesque attendants, alone remained. She 
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rejoiced when she at length arrived in a small chamber, in 
which preparations evidently denoted that it was mtended 
she should rest. It was a pretty httle saloon, brilliantly 
illuminated, and hung mth tapestry depicting a party 
of nymphs and shepherds feastmg m an Arcadian 
scene In the middle of the chamber a banquet was pre- 
pared, and as Proserpme seated herself, and partook of 
some of the dehcacies which a page immediately presented 
to her, there arose, from mvisible musicians, a joyous and 
festive strain, which accompamedher throughout her repast. 
When her Majesty had sufficiently refreshed herself, and 
as the banquet was removmg, the music assumed a softer 
and more subduing, occasionally even a solemn tone ; the 
tapestry, slowly shifting, at length represented the same 
characters sunk m repose ; the attendants all this time 
gradually extmgmsbmg the hghts, and stealing on tiptoe 
from the chamber. So that, at last, the music, each 
moment gro^vmg famter, entirely ceased ; the figures on 
the tapestry were scarcely perceptible by the dim lustre of 
a smgle remaining lamp ; and the slumbermg Proserpme 
fell hack upon her couch. 

But the Queen of Hell was not deslmed to undisturbed 
repose A dream descended on her bram, and the dream 
was terrible and strange. She beheld herself a child, play- 
ing, as was her wont, m the gardens of Enna, twmmg 
garhnds of roses, and chasmg butterflies. Suddenly, from 
a bosky thicket of myrtle, slowly issued forth an immense 
serpent, dark as night, but with eyes of the most brilliant 
tmt, and approached the daughter of Ceres. The innocent 
child. Ignorant of evd, beheld the monster without alarm. 
Not only did she neither fly nor shriek, hut she even 
welcomed and caressed the frightful sti anger, patted its 
voluminous back, and admired its sparkling vision. The 
serpent, fascmated mstead of fascinating, hcked her feet 
with his arrowy tongue, and ghded about for her diversion 
m a thousand shapes. Emboldened by its gentleness, the 
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little Proserpine at length even mounted on its hack, and 
rode m triumph among her bowers. Every day the dark 
serpent issued from the thicket, and every day he found a 
welcome playmate Now it came to pass that one day the 
serpent, groiraig more bold, induced the young Proscrjiine 
to extend her ride beyond the limits of Enna. Night came 
on, and as it was too late to return, the serpent carried her 
to a large cave, •where it made for her a couch of leaves, 
and while she slept the aflcctionatc monster kept guard 
for her protection at the mouth of the ca\crn. For some 
reason or other which "svas not apparent, for m drearn'^ 
there are always some effects vithout causes, Proserpme 
never returned to Enna, but remained and resided '^v^lh 
cheerfulness m this cavern. Each morning the serpent 
went forth alone to seek food for its charge, and regularly 
returned with a bough m its mouth laden ■\nlh delicious 
fruits. One day, during the absence of her guardian, a 
desire seized Proserpme to quit the cavern, and accordingly 
she went forth The frcsli air and fragrance of the earth 
were delightful to her, and she roamed about, uncon- 
scious of time, and thoughtless of her return. And as she 
sauntered along, smgmg to herself, a beautiful vhitc dove, 
even the same dove that had irclcomcd her in the morning 
on the heights of Elysium, flew before her with its •svungs 
glancmg m the sunshine It seemed that the bird ^vlshed 
to attract the attention of the child, so long and so closely 
did It hover about her , now resting on a branch, as if 
mvitmg capture, and then skimmmg a'tvay only to return 
more s'sviftly , and occasionally, when for a moment 
unnoticed, even shghtly flappmg the rambler with its 
plume At length the child was taken i\Ttth a fancy to 
catch the bird But no sooner had she eionced this desire, 
than the bird, once apparently so anxious to be noticed, 
seemed resolved to lead her a weary chace ; and hours flew 
away ere Proserpme, pantmg and exliausted, had captured 
the beautiful rover and pressed it to her bosom 
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It was, indeed, a most beautiful bird, and its possession 
repaid ber for all her exei Lions. But lo ! as she stood, 
m a -svild sylvan scene caressmg it, smoothmg its soft 
plumage, and pressing its head to her cheek, she beheld m 
the distance approaching her the serpent, and she beheld 
her old friend mth alarm. Apparently her misgivmg was 
not "Without cause. She observed m an instant that the 
appearance and demeanour of the serpent were greatly 
changed. It approached her swift as an arrow, its body 
rolling m the most agitated contortions, its jaws were 
distended as if to devour her, its eyes flashed fire, its 
tongue was a forked flame, and its hiss was like a stormy 
ivmd Proserpme shrieked, and the Queen of Hell aivoke 
from her dream. 


Ill 

* 

Containing some account of the wonderful Morality of the 
Elysians Of Helen and Dido General Society and 
Coteries Characters of Achilles, Amphion, Patroclus 
and Memnon 

The next morning the Elysian woild called to pay their 
respects to Proserpme. Her Majesty, mdeed, held a 
drawmg-room, "^vhich was fully and bnlhantly attended 
Her beauty and her graciousness were universally pro- 
noiineed enchantmg. From this moment the career of 
Proserpme was a senes of magnificent entertainments The 
prmeipal Elysians "vied "with each other m the splendour 
and variety of the amusements, which they offered to the 
notice of their Queen. Operas, plays, balls, and banquets 
followed m dazzling succession. Proserpme, who was 
almost mexpenenced m society, was quite fascinated. She 
regretted the years she had wasted in her Sicihan sohtude ; 
she marvelled that she ever could have looked forward 
"With dehght to a dull annual "visit to Olympus ; she almost 
regretted that, for the sake of an estabhshment, she could 
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have been induced lo cast her lot in the regal gloom of 
Tartaius. Elysium exactly smted her. The beauty of 
the climate and the country, the total absence of care, the 
constant presence of amusement, the luxury, gaiety, and 
refined enjoyment perfectly accorded with her amiable 
disposition, her hvely fancy and her joyous temper. She 
dranlc deep and eagerly of the cup of pleasure. She entered 
mto all the gay pursuits of her subjects ; she even invented 
new comhmations of diversion. Under her mspirmg rule 
every one confessed that Elysium became every day more 
Ely Sian. 

The manners of her companions greatly pleased her 
She loved those faces always 'tvreathed "with smiles, yet 
never burstmg into laughter. She was charmed at the 
amiable tone m which they addressed each other. Never 
apparently were people at the same lime so agreeable, so 
obhgmg, and so pohshed For m all they said and did 
might be detected that peculiar air of high-breefiing which 
pervades the whole conduct of existence ^suth a certam 
mdefinable spirit of calmness, so that your nerves are never 
shaken by too intense an emotion, ivhich eventually pro- 
duces a painful reaction. Whatever they did, the Elysians 
were careful never to be vehement , a grand passion, mdeed, 
was imkooivn m these happy regions ; love assumed the 
milder form of flirtation , and as for enmity, you were 
never abused except behind your back, or it exuded itself 
m an epigram, or, at the worst, a caricature scribbled 
upon a fan 

There is one characteristic of the Elysians which, m 
justice to them, I ought not to have omitted. They were 
eminently a moral people If a lady committed herself, 
she was lost for ever, and packed off immediately to 
the realm of Twibght. Indeed, they were so particular, 
that the moment one of the softer sex gave the shghtest 
symptoms of preference to a fortunate admirer, the Elysian 
world immediately began to look unutterable thmgs, shrug 
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its moral shoulders, and elevate its charitable eye-hiows. 
But if the preference, by any unlucky chance, assumed the 
nobler aspect of devotion, and the unhappy fair one gave 
any indication of really possessmg a heart, rest assured she 
was already half way on the road to perdition. Then com- 
menced one of the most curious processes imagmahle, 
peculiar I apprehend to Elysium, hut which I record that 
the society of less fortunate lands may avail itself of the 
advantage, and adopt the regulation m its moral pohce. 
Immediately that it was clearly asceitained that two 
persons of different sexes took an irrational mterest m each 
other’s society, all the world mstantly went about, actuated 
by a purely charitable sentiment, telhng the most extra- 
ordmary falsehoods concerning them that they could devise. 
Thus It was the fashion to call at one house and announce 
that you had detected the unhappy pair m a private box 
at the theatre, and immediately to pay your respects at 
another mansion and declare that you had observed them 
on the very same day, and at the very same hour, m a boat 
on the river. At the next visit, the gentleman had been 
discovered driving her m his cab , and m the course of the 
morning the scene of mdiscretion was the Park, where 
they had been watched walking by moonlight, muffled up 
m sables and cashmeres. 

This curious process of diffusmg information was kno'wn 
in Elysium under the title of ‘ being talked about ’ ; and 
although the stories thus disseminated were universally 
understood to be fictions, the Elysians ascribed great virtue 
to the proceeding, maintaining that many an indiscreet fair 
one had been providentially alarmed by thus becoming 
the subject of universal conversation , that thus many 
a reputation had been saved by this charitable slander. 
There were some mahgnant philosophers, mdeed, doubtless 
from that sdly love of paradox m all ages too prevalent, 
who pretended that all this Elysian morahty was one 
great delusion, and that this scrupulous anxiety about the 

o 
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conduct of Olliers arose from a principle, not of Purity^ 
but of Corruption. The woman who is ‘ talked about, 
these sages w'ould affirm, is generally virtuous, and she is 
only abused because she devotes to one the charms w'hich 
all wsh to enjoy. 

Thus Dido, who is really one of the finest creatures that 
ever existed, and who wath a majestic beauty combines an 
heroic soul, has made her way with difiiculty to the Elysian 
circle, to -which her charms and rank entitle her , ^vhile 
Helen, who, from her very debut, has been surrounded by 
fifty lovers, and whose intrigues have ever been notorious, 
IS the very queen of fashion , and all this mcrcl) because 
she has favoured fifty instead of one, and m the midst of 
all her scrapes has contrived to retain the countenance of 
her husband. 

Apropos of Dido, the Queen of Carthago ^vas the person 
m all Elysium for whom Proserpine took the greatest 
hkmg. Exceedingly beautiful, -with the most generous 
temper and the softest heart in the world, and blessed 
by nature -with a graceful simphcity of manner, tvhich 
fashion had never sulhed, it really %\as impossible to 
gaze upon the extraordinary brilliancy of her radiant 
countenance, to watch the symmetry of her superb 
figure, and to hsten to the artless yet hvely observations 
uttered by a voice musical as a bell, wathout bemg 
fairly be-svitched. 

When we first enter society, ^ve are everywhere ; yet 
there are few, I imagme, who, after a season, do not sub- 
side into a cotene. When the glare of saloons has ceased 
to dazzle, and we are wearied 'ivith the heaitless notice of 
a crowd, we require refinement and sympathy We find 
them, and ^ve sink into a chque And after all, can the 
river of hfe flow on more agreeably than m a s^veet course 
of pleasure -with those we love ’ To wander m the green 
shade of secret woods and whisper our aflection , to float 
on the sunny waters of some gentle stream, and hsten to a 
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serenade , to canter mth a light-hearted cavalcade over 
breezy do-wns, or cool oui panting chargers in the summei 
stillness of -winding and -woody lanes , to banquet ivith 
the beautiful and the -ivitty ; to send care to the 
de-vd, and indulge the whim of the moment , the priest, 
the warrior, and the statesman may fro-svn and struggle 
as they hke ; but this is existence, and this, this is 
Elysium ! 

So Proserpme deemed when, weaned -with the monotony 
of the great world, she sought lefuge in the society of 
Dido and Atalanta, Aclnlles, Amphion, and Patroclus or 
Memnon. When ^neas found that Dido had become 
fashionable, he made overtures for a reconcihation, but 
Dido treated him ivith calm contempt The pious ALneas, 
indeed, was the aversion of Proserpme He was the head 
of the Elysian samts, was president of a society to mduce 
the Gnomes only to dnnk water, and was so horrified at 
the general conduct of the Elysians, that he questioned the 
decrees of Minos and Rhadamanthus, who had permitted 
them to enter the happy legion so easily. The pious 
iEneas was of opinion that everybody ought to have been 
damned except himself Proserpine gave him no encourage- 
ment. Achilles ivas the finest gentleman m Elysium No 
one dressed or rode hke him. He was very handsome, 
very ivitty, very nnafiected, and had an excellent heart. 
Achilles was the leader of the Elysian youth, who were 
indeed devoted to him Proseipme took care, therefore, 
that he should dangle m her tram. Amphion had a charm- 
mg voice for a supper after t.he opera. He was a handsome 
httle fellow, but not to be depended upon He broke a 
heart, or a dinner engagement, with the same reckless 
sentimentahty , for he was one of those ivho always weep 
when they betray you, and whom you are sure never to see 
again immediately that they have vowed eternal fiiendship. 
Patroclus was a copy of Achilles wthout his talents and 
-vuvacity, but elegant and quiet. Of all these, Memnon 
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was peihaps llie favounfc of Proserpine ; nor must 
he he forgotten , amiahlc. gay, hnlhant, the child of 
wliim and impulse, in love wth ever) ivoman he met 
for four-and-tiventy hours, and alwaj-s marvelling at his 
oivn delusion ’ 




THE RISE OF ISKANDER 




THK RISK OR ISRANDRR 


Chapter I 

The sun liad set bclnnd the mountains, and the rich 
plain of Athens Avas suffused with tlic violet glois* of a 
Grecian eve. A light hreeze rose ; the oln e-groves a\v'oke 
from their noonday trance, and rustled AS’illi returning 
ammation, and the pennons of the Turkish squadron, that 
lay at anchor in the harbour of Piraius. tisanklcd m the 
lively air. From one gate of the city the vomcn came 
forth m procession to the fountam ; from another, a hand 
of sumptuous horsemen salhed out, and threiv their wanton 
javehns m the invigorating sky, as they galloped over the 
plain. The voice of birds, the buzz of beauteous inseets, 
the breath of fragrant flowers, the quivermg note of the 
nightmgale, the pittermg call of the grasshopper, and the 
perfume of the violet, shrinking from the embrace of 
the t-wihght breeze, filled the purple air ivith musie and 
with odour. 

A sohtary bemg stood upon the towermg erag of the 
Acropohs, amid the rums of the Temple of Mmerva, and 
gazed upon the mspirmg scene Around him rose the 
matchless memorials of antique art , immortal columns 
whose symmetry baffles modern proportion, serene Cary- 
atides, bearing with greater graee a graceful burthen, 

earvmgs of dehcate precision, and friezes breathing ivith 
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heroic hfe. Apparently the stranger, though habited as a 
Moslem, was not msensible to the gemus of the locahty, nor 
mdeed would his form and countenance have misbecome a 
contemporary of Pencles and Phidias. Tu the prime of 
life, and far above the common stature, hut wth a firamc 
the muscular poiv^er of which was even exceeded by its 
almost ideal symmetry, his high ■white forehead, his straight 
projfile, his oval countenance, and his curling hp, exlnlnted 
the same visage that had inspired the sculptor of the 
surrounding demigods 

The diess of the stranger, although gorgeous, was, how- 
ever, certainly not classic. A crimson shawl was wound 
round his head, and glittered with a -tremlilmg aigrette of 
diamonds. His vest, which set tight to his form, %vas of 
green velvet, richly embroidered ^^^th gold and pearls. 
Over this he wore a hght jacket of crimson velvet, equally 
embroidered, and lined "^vith sable He wore also the full 
white camese common among the Albanians , and while his 
feet were protected by sandals, the lower part of his legs 
was guarded by greaves of embroidered green velvet From 
a broad belt of scarlet leather peeped forth the jewelled bilts 
of a variety of daggers, and by his side was an enormous 
scimitar, m a scabbard of chased silver. 

The stranger gazed upon the mde prospect before Inm 
■with an air of pensive abstraction. ‘ Beautiful Greece,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ thou art still my country. A mournful lot is 
mine, a strange and mournful lot, yet not uncheered by 
hope. I am at least a warrior , and this arm, though trained 
to war agamst thee, wiU not well forget, m the qmck hour 
of battle, the blood that flows within it. Themistocles saved 
Greece and died a Satrap I am bred one, let me reverse 
our lots, and die at least a patriot ’ 

At this moment the Evening Hymn to the Virgm arose 
from a neigbbourmg convent. The stranger started as the 
sacred melody floated towards him, and taking a small 
golden cross from his heart, he kissed it -with devotion, 
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and then descending the steep of the citadel, entered 
the city. 

He proceeded along the narrow winding streets of Athens 
until he at length arrived in front of a marhle palace, in the 
construction of which the architect had certainly not con- 
sulted the surrounding models wluch Time had spared to 
him, but which, however it might have offended a classic 
taste, presented altogether a magnificent appearance. 
Half-a-dozen guards, whose shields and helmets somewhat 
oddly contrasted with the two pieces of cannon, one of 
which was ostentatiously placed on each side of the portal, 
and which had been presented to the Prmce of Athens by 
the Repuhhc of Vemce. lounged before the entrance, and 
paid their military homage to the stranger as he passed 
them He passed them and entered a large quadrangular 
garden, surrounded by arcades, supported by a considerable 
number of thm, loiv pillars, of barbarous workmanship, and 
vanous-coloured marbles. In the midst of the garden rose 
a foiintam, whence the bubbling waters flow'ed in artificial 
channels through vistas of orange and lemon trees. By the 
side of the foimtam on a luxurious couch, his eyes fixed 
upon a nchly-illuminated volume, reposed Nicaius, the 
youthful Prmce of Athens. 

‘ Ah ! IS It you ? ’ said the Prmce, looking up ivith a smile, 
as the stranger advanced. ‘ You have arrived just m time 
to remind me that we must do something more than read 
the Persa3, we must act it ’ 

‘ My dear Nicseus,’ rephed the stranger, ‘ I have arrived 
only to hid you farewell.’ 

‘ Farewell ' ’ exclaimed the Prmce m a tone of surprise 
and sorrow , and he rose from the couch. ‘ Why ! what 
is this 9 ’ 

‘ It IS too true,’ said the stranger, and he led the way 
down one of the walks. ‘ Events have occurred which 
entirely baffle all our plans and prospects, and place me in 
a position as difficult as it is harrowung. Hunniades has 
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suddenly crossed the Danube in great force, and carried 
everything before bini. I am oidcred to proceed to 
Albama mstantly, and to lepair to the camp at the bead 
of the Epirots.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Nicaius, vulb a thoughtful air. ‘ My 
letters did not prepare me for this. ’Tis sudden ! Is 
Amurath himself in the field ^ ’ 

‘ No ; Karam Bey commands. I have accounted for my 
delay to the Sultan by pretended difGculties in our treaty, 
and have held out the prospect of a larger tribute ’ 

‘ When we are plotting that that tribute should be paid 
no longer ! ’ added Nicanis, 'ivith a smile 

‘ Alas ! my dear friend,’ repbed the Turkish commander, 
‘ my situation has now become crilical. Hitherto my 
services for the Moslemm have been confined to acting 
agamst nations of their o^vn faith I am now suddenly 
summoned to combat agamst my secret creed, and the 
best alhes of what I must yet call my secret country The 
movement, it appears to me, must be made now or never, 
and I cannot conceal from myself, that it never could have 
been prosecuted under less auspicious circumstances ’ 

‘ What, you desponding 1 ’ exclaimed Nicaius , ‘ then I 
must despair Your sangmne temper has alone supported 
me throughout all our dangerous hopes ’ 

‘ And iEschylus ’ ’ said the stranger, smiling. 

‘ And AEschylus, certainly,’ repbed Nicaeus , ‘ but I 
have lived to find even iEschylus msipid. I pant for 
action.’ 

‘ It may be nearer than we can foresee,’ repbed the 
stranger. ‘ There is a God who fashions all things He 
will not desert a righteous cause. He knoweth that my 
thoughts are as pure as my situation is difficult. I have 
some dim ideas still brooding m my mind, but we astII not 
discuss them now. I must away, dear Prmce The breeze 
serves fairly. Have you ever seen Hunmades ’ 

‘ I was educated at the Court of Transylvania,’ repbed 
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Nicseus, lool<iTig down witk a somewkat embarrassed rit. 
‘ He IS a famous bmght, Cbristendom’s chief bulwark.’ 

The Turkish comman der sighed. ‘ W hen we meet again 
he said, ‘ may we meet with brighter hopes and more 
buoyant spirits. At present, I must, mdeed, say farewell.’ 

The Prmce turned with a dejected countenance, and 
pressed his compamon to his heart ‘ ’Tis a sad end,’ said 
he, ‘ to all our happy hours and lofty plans.’ 

‘ You are as yet too youug to quarrel with Fortune,’ 
rephed the stranger, ‘ aud for myself, I have not yet settled 
my accounts mth her. However, for the present, farewell, 
dear Nicaeus ! ’ 

‘ Farewell,’ rephed the Prmce of Athens, ‘ farewell, dear 
Iskander ! ’ 

Chapter II 

Iskander was the youngest son of the Prmce of Epirus, 
who, with the other Grecian prmces, had, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Amurath the Second, in vam resisted 
the progress of the Turkish arms m Europe. The Prmce 
of Epirus had obtamed peace by yielding his four sons as 
hostages to the Turkish sovereign, who engaged that they 
should be educated m all the accomphshments of their 
rank, and with a due deference to then faith. On the death 
of the Prmce of Epirus, however, Amurath could not resist 
the opportunity that then offered itself of adding to his 
empne the rich principahty he had long coveted. A Turkish 
force mstantly marched mto Epnus, and seized upon Croia, 
the capital city, and the children of its late ruler were 
doomed to death The beauty, talents, and valour of the 
youngest son, saved him, however, from the fate of his 
poisoned brothers. Iskander was educated at Adrianople 
m the Moslem faith, and as he, at a very early age, excelled 
m feats of arms all the Moslemm warriors, he became 
a prime favourite of the Sultan, and speedily rose m his 
service to the highest rank. 
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At this period tlie irresistible progress of the Turkish arms 
was the subject of alarm throughout all Christendom 
Constantmople, then the capital of the Greek Empire, had 
already been more than once besieged by the predecessors 
of Amurath, and had only been preserved by fortunate 
accidents and humihatmg terms The despots of Bosnia 
Servia, and Bulgaria, and the Grecian pnnccs of Etoha, 
Macedon, Epirus, Athens, Phocis, Boeotia, and indeed of 
all the regions to the straits of Corinth, w'crc tributaries to 
Amurath, and the rest of Europe "sras only preserved 
from his grasp by the valour of the Hnnganans and the 
Poles, whom a fortunate alliance had no'sv united under 
the sovereignty of Uladislaus, who, incited by the pious 
eloqpience of the cardmal of St. Amgelo, the legate of the 
Pope, and, yielding to the tears and supphcations of 
the despot of Servia, had, at the time our story opens, 
qmtted Buda, at the head of a large army, crossed the 
Danube, and, jommg his valiant viceroy, the famous John 
Hunniades, vaivode of Transylvama, defeated the Turks 
■with great slaughter, reheved Bulgaria, and pushed on to 
the base of Mount Haimus, knoim m modern limes as the 
celebrated Balkan Here the Turkish general, Karam Bey, 
awaited the Christians, and hither to his assistance was 
Iskander commanded to repair at the head of a body of 
jamssanes, who had accompamed him to Greece, and the 
Liibutary Epirots. 

Had Iskander been influenced by "vulgar ambition, his 
loftiest desires might have been fully gratified by the career 
which Amurath projected for him The Turkish Sultan 
destmed for the Grecian Prmce the hand of one of his 
daughters, and'the prmcipal command of his armies. He 
lavished upon him the highest digmties and boundless 
wealth , and, whether it arose from a feeling of remorse, or 
of affection for a warrior whose unexampled valour and un- 
rivalled skill had already added some of the finest pro-vmces 
of Asia to his rule, it is certam that Iskander might have 
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exercised over Amarutli a far greatei degree of influence 
than was enjoyed by any other of his courtiers. But the 
heart of Iskander responded wth no sympathy to these 
flattermg favours. His Turkish education could never, 
eradicate from his memory the consciousness that he was 
a Greek , and although he was brought up m the Moslem 
faith, he had, at an early period of his career, secretly 
recurred to the creed of his Christian fathers He beheld 
m Amaruth the murderer of his dearest kinsmen, and the 
oppressor of his country ; and although a certam calmness 
of temper, and coolness of judgment, which early developed 
themselves m his character, prevented him from ever 
givmg any mdication of his secret feelmgs, Iskander 
had long meditated on the exalted duty of freeing his 
country. 

Dispatched to Greece, to arrange the tributes and the 
treaties of the Grecian prmces, Iskander became acquainted 
with the young Nicseus ; and their acquaintance soon 
matured mto friendship. Nicseus was mexperienced ; but 
nature had not mtended him for action The young Prmce 
of Athens would loll by the side of a fountam, and dream 
of the wonders of old days Surrounded by his eunuchs, 
his priests, and his courtiers, he envied Leomdas, and would 
have emulated Themistocles He was passionately devoted 
to the ancient hterature of his country, and had the good 
taste, rare at that time, to prefer Demosthenes and Lysias 
to Chrysostom and Gregory, and the choruses of the Grecian 
theatre to the hymns of the Greek church The sustamed 
energy and noble simphcity of the character of Iskander, 
seemed to recall to the young prmce the classic heroes over 
whom he was so often musmg, while the enthusiasm and 
fancy of Nicseus, and all that apparent weakness of will, 
and those qmck vicissitudes of emotion, to which men of a 
fine susceptdnhty are subject, equally engagedthe sympathy 
of the more vigorous and constant and experienced mind of 
his compamon. 
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To Nicceus, Iskander had, for the first lime in his life, 
confided much of his secret heart , and the young Prince 
fired at the mspuing tale Often they consulted over the 
fortunes of then country, and, excited hy their mutual 
invention, at length even dared to hope that they might 
effect Its dehverance, when Iskander tvas summoned to the 
army. It was a mournful parting Both of them felt 
that the last few months of their hves had owed many 
charms to their companionship. The parting of friends, 
united by S5Tnpathctic tastes, is always painful , and 
friends, unless this sympathy subsist, had much better 
never meet Iskander stepped mto the ship, sorrowful, 
but serene , Nicasus returned to his palace moody and 
fretful; lost his temper wth his courtiers, and, vhen he 
was alone, even shed tears 


Chapter III 

Three weeks had elapsed since the parting of Iskander and 
Nicseus, when the former, at the head of ten thousand men, 
entered by a cucuitous route the defiles of Mount Haimus, 
and appioached the Tuilush camp, which had been pitched 
upon a vast and elevated tablc-grouud, commanded on all 
sides by superior heights, which, ho^vever, were fortified 
and well-garrisoned by janissaries The Epirots halted, 
and immediately prepared to raise their tents, while their 
commander, attended by a few of his officers, mstantly 
proceeded to the pavilion of Karam Bey 

The airival of Iskander diffused great joy among the 
soldiery , and as he passed through the encampment, the 
exclamations of the Turkish warriors announced how ready 
they were to be led to the charge by a chieftain ^vho had 
been ever successful. A guard of honour, by the orders 
of Karam Bey, advanced to conduct Iskander to his 
presence , and soon, entermg the pavibon, the Grecian prmce 
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exchanged courtesies wth the Turkish general. After the 
formal compliments had passed, Karam Bey waved his 
hand, and the pavihon was cleared, -wnth the exception of 
Mousa, the chief secretary, and favourite of Karam. 

‘ You have aixived m good time, Iskander, to assist m the 
destruction of the Christian dogs,’ said the Bey. ‘ Flushed 
mth their accursed success, they have advanced too far. 
Twee they have endeavoured to penetrate the mountams , 
and each time they have been forced to retire, wth great 
loss The passages are well barricadoed wth timber and 
huge fragments of rock The dogs have lost all heart, 
and are smkmg under the joint snffermgs of hunger and 
cold Our scouts tell me they exhibit symptoms of retreat. 
We must rush dovm from the mountams, and anmlnlate 
them.’ 

‘ Is Hiinniades here m person ? ’ mquired Iskander. 

‘ He is here,’ rephed Karam, ‘ m person ; the dog of dogs ! 
Come, Iskander, his head would be a fine Ramadan present 
to Amurath. ’Tis a head worth three tails, I guess.’ 

Mousa, the chief secretary, mdulged m some suppressed 
laughter at this joke. Iskander smiled. 

‘ If they retreat we must assuredly attack them,’ observed 
Iskander, musmgly. ‘ I have a persuasion that Hnnmades 
and myself mil soon meet ’ 

‘ If there be truth m the Prophet ! ’ exclaimed Kaiam. 
‘ I have no doubt of it. Hnnmades is reserved for you, Bey. 
We shall hold up our heads at couit yet, Iskander. You 
have had letters lately ? ’ 

‘ Some shght words ’ 

‘ No mention of us, of course ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, except some passing piaise of your valour and 
discretion ’ 

‘ We do our best, we do our best Will Isa Bey have 
^toha, think you ? ’ 

‘ I have no thoughts. Our royal father will not forget 
his children, and Isa Bey is a most valiant chieftam.’ 
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‘ You heard not that he was comiTig here ? ’ inquired 
Karam. 

‘ Have you ^ ’ responded the cautious Iskander 
‘ A rumour, a rumour,’ rephed Karam ‘ He is at 
Adnauople, think you ’ ’ 

‘ It may he so ; I am, you know, from Athens.’ 

‘ True, true We shall beat them, Iskander, we shall 
beat them.’ 

‘ For myself, I feel sanguine,’ rephed the Prmce, and he 
arose to retire. ‘ I must at present to my men. We must 
ascertam more accurately the movement of the Christians 
before we decide on our o%vn. I am mchned myself to 
reconnoitre them. How far may it he ? ’ 

‘ There is not room to form our array between them and 
the mountains,’ rephed Karam. 

‘ ’Tis well. Success attend the true hehevers ! By 
to-morrow’s dawn we shall know more.’ 


Chapter IV 

Iskander returned to his men. Night was coming on. 
Fires and hghts blazed and sparkled m every direction 
The air was clear, but very cold. He entered his tent, and 
muffling himself up m his pehsse of sables, he mounted his 
horse, and declining any attendance, rode for some httle 
distance, until he had escaped from the precmcts of the 
camp. Then he turned his horse towards one of the 
wildest passes of the mountain, and gallopmg at great 
speed, never stopped until he had gamed a considerable 
ascent. The track became steep and rugged. The masses 
of loose stone rendered his progress slow , but his Anatolian 
charger still bore him at mtervals bravely, and m three 
hours’ time he had gamed the summit of Mount TTap.mns 
A brilliant moon flooded the broad plams of Bulgaria with 
^ shadowy hght. At the base of the mouutamous range. 
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the red watch-fires denoted the situation of the Christian 
camp. 

Iskander proceeded do-wn the descent mth an audacious 
rapidity, hut his charger was thorough-bred, and his 
moments were golden Ere midmght, he had reached the 
outposts of the enemy, and was challenged by a sentinel. 

‘ Who goes there ? ’ 

‘ A fiiend to Christendom.’ 

‘ The word ? ’ 

‘ I have it not , nay, calmly. I am alone, but I am not 
unarmed. I do not Icnow the word. I come from a far 
country, and bear important tidings to the great Himniades; 
conduct me to that chief.’ 

‘ May I be crucified if I ^vull,’ responded the sentmel, 

‘ before I know who and what you are. Come, keep off, 
unless you wish to try the effect of a Pohsh lance,’ con- 
tmued the sentmel , ‘ ’tis something, I assure you, not 
less awkward than your Greek fire, if Greek mdeed 
you be.’ 

‘ My friend, you are a fool,’ said Iskander, ‘ but time is 
too precious to argue any longer ’ So saymg, the Turkish 
commander dismounted, and taking up the brawny sentmel 
m his arms with the greatest ease, threw him over his 
shoulder, and threatening the astounded soldier mth 
instant death if he struggled, covered him ivith his pehsse, 
and entered the camp. 

They approached a watch-fire, around which several 
soldiers were warming themselves 

‘ Who goes there ? ’ inquired a second sentmel. 

‘ A friend to Christendom,’ answered Iskander. 

‘ The word ^ ’ 

Iskauder hesitated 

‘ The word, or I ’U let fly,’ said the sentinel, elevatmg his 
cross-bow. 

‘ The Bridge of Buda,’ mstantly rephed the terrified 
prisoner beneath the pelisse of Iskander. ^ 

p 
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‘ Why did you not auBwer before, then ’ ’ said oue of the 
guards. 

‘ And why do you raoek us by changing your voice ? ’ 
said another, ‘ Come, get on watli you, and no more jokes ’ 
Iskander proceeded through a street of tents, in some of 
which were lights, but all of which -were silent At length, 
he met the esquire of a Pobsh Icnight returning from a 
convivial meetmg, not a httle elevated. 

‘ Who are you ? ’ mqmrcd Iskander. 

‘ I am an esquire,’ repbed the gentleman. 

‘ A shrewd man, I doubt not, who would make his 
fortune,’ repbed Iskander. ‘ You must Icnow great things 
have happened Bemg on guard I have taken a prisoner, 
who has deep secrets to divulge to the Lord Hunniades 
Thither, to his pavilion, I am now beanng him. But he is 
a stout barbarian, and almost too much for me. Assist me 
m carrymg him to the pavihon of Hunniades, and you shall 
have all the reward, and Inlf the fame ’ 

‘ You are a very civil spoken young gentleman,’ said the 
esquire. ‘ I think I know your voice. Your name, if I 
mistake not, is Leckinski ’ ’ 

‘ A relative We had a common ancestor ’ 

‘ I thought so. I know the Leckinskies ever by their 
voiee. I am free to help you on the terms you mention, all 
the reward and half the fame. ’Tis a strong barbarian, is 
it ? We cannot cut his throat, or it 'sviU not divulge All 
the reward and half the fame ! I ^v^Jl be a knight to-morrow. 
It seems a sort of fish, and has a smell ’ 

The esqpiire seized the shoulders of the prisoner, who 
would have spoken had he not been terrified by the threats 
of Iskander, who, cariymg the legs of the sentinel, allowed 
the Pohsh gentleman to lead the way to the pavihon of 
Hunniades. Thither they soon arrived ; and Iskander, 
droppmg his burthen, and leavmg the prisoner mthout 
to the charge of his assistant, entered the pavihon of the 
^ reneral of the Hungarians. 
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He was stopped in a small outer apartment by an oiEcer, 
who mquired bis purpose, and to wbom he repeated his 
desire to see the HnngariaTi leader, without loss of time, 
on important business. The officer hesitated ; but, sum- 
moniTig several guards, left Iskander m their custody, and, 
steppmg behind a curtain, disappeared Iskander heard 
voices, but could distingmsh no words Soon the officer 
returned, and, ordeimg the guards to disarm and search 
Iskander, directed the Grecian Prmce to follow him 
Draivmg aside the curtain, Iskander and his attendant 
entered a low apartment of considerable size It was hung 
with skins A variety of armour and dresses were piled 
on couches. A middle-aged man, of majestic appearance, 
muffled m a pehsse of furs, with long chestnut hair, and a 
cap of crimson velvet and ermine, was walking up and do'svn 
the apartment, and dictatmg some mstructions to a person 
who was kneeling on the ground, and mitmg by the bright 
flame of a brazen lamp The bright flame of the blazmg 
lamp fell full upon the face of the secretary Iskander 
beheld a most beautiful woman 

She looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark eyes 
glanced through his soul Her raven hair descended to 
her shoulders m many curls on each side of her face, and 
was hr aided -with strmgs of immense pearls. A broad 
cap of white fox-skin crowned her whiter forehead Her 
features were very small, but sharply moulded, and a 
dehcate tmt gave animation to her clear fair cheek. She 
looked up as Iskander entered, with an air rather of 
curiosity than embarrassment. 

Hunmades stopped, and examined his visitor with a 
searching mquisition. ‘ Whence come you ^ ’ mqniTed the 
Hungarian chieftam 

‘ From the Turkish camp,’ was the answer 
‘ An envoy or a deserter ^ ’ 

‘ Neither.’ 

‘ What then ’ ’ 
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‘ A convert ’ 

‘ Your name ’ ’ 

‘ Lord HoTiTiiades,’ said Iskander, ‘ that is for your 
private ear. I am nnaimed, and were I othcrAsusc, the 
first kmght of Christendom can scarcely fear. I am one 
m birth and rank your equal , if not m fame, at least, I 
trust, m honour My time is all precious , I can 
scarcely stay here while my horse breathes. Dismiss your 
attendant ’ 

Himmades darted a glance at his visitor which w'ould 
have baffled a weaker brain, but Iskander stood the 
scrutmy calm and undisturbed ‘ Go, Stanislaus,’ said 
the Vaivode to the officer. ‘ This lady, sir,’ continued 
the ehieftain, ‘ is my daughter, and one from •svhom I have 
no secrets ’ 

Iskander bowed lowly as the officer disappeared 

‘ And now,’ said Hunmades,‘to busmess. Your purpose ’ ’ 

‘ I am a Grecian Prmcc, and a compulsory ally of the 
Moslemm. In a w'ord, my purpose here is to arrange a plan 
by which we may effect, at the same time, your triumph, 
and my freedom ’ 

‘ To whom, then, have I the honour of spealang ^ ' 
inquired Hunmades 

‘ My name, great Hunmades, is perhaps not altogether 
nnknoivn to you they call me Iskander ’ 

‘ What, the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror of 
Caramama, the flower of Turkish chivalry ? Do I mdeed 
behold that matchless w'arrior ’ ’ exclaimed Hunmades, 
and he held forth his hand to his guest, and nngirdmg his 
own sword, offered it to the Prmce ‘ Idnna,’ continued 
Hunmades, to his daughter, ‘you at length behold Iskander ’ 

‘ My 3oy is great, sir,’ rephed Idima, ‘ if I indeed rightly 
understand that we may count the Prmce Iskander a 
ehampion of the Cross.’ 

Iskander took from his heart his golden crucifix, and 
kissed it before her. ‘ This has been my companion and 
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consolation for long years, lady,’ said Iskander ; * you, 
perhaps, know my mournful history, Hunmades. Hitherto 
my pretended sovereign has not required me to bare my 
scimitar against my Christian brethren That hour, how- 
ever, has at length arrived, and it has decided me to adopt 
a line of conduct long meditated. Karam Bey, who is 
aware of your necessities, the moment you commence your 
retreat, will attack you. I shall command his left tvmg. 
In spite of his superior power and position, draw up m 
array, and meet him with confidence. I propose, at a con- 
vement moment in the day, to ^vnthdraw my troops, and 
with the Epirots hasten to my native country, and at once 
raise the standard of mdependence. It is a bold measure, 
but Success is the cbdd of Audacity. We must assist each 
other with mutual diversions. Smgle-handed it is m vam 
for me to commence a stiuggle, which, with all adventitious 
advantages, ^vill require the utmost exertion of energy, skill, 
and patience. But if yourself and the Kmg Uladislaus 
occupy the armies of Amurath m Bulgaria, I am not wth- 
out hope of ultimate success, smce I have to mspire me all 
the most urgent interests of humamty, and combat, at 
the same time, for my God, my country, and my lawful 
crown ’ 

‘ Brave Prmce, I pledge you my troth,’ said Hunmades, 
coming forward and seizmg his hand ; ‘ and wbde Iskander 
and Hunmades hve, they will never cease until they have 
achieved their great and holy end.’ 

‘ It IS a solemn compact,’ said Iskander, ‘ more sacred 
than if registered by all the scribes of Christendom. Lady 
Idiina, your prayers ’ ’ 

‘ They are ever with the champions of the Cross,’ rephed 
the daughter of Hunmades. She rose, the large cloak m 
which she was enveloped fell from her exquisite form 
‘ Noble Iskander, this rosary is from the Holy Sepulchre,’ 
continued Iduna ; ‘ wear it for the sake and memory of that 
blessed Saviour who died for our sms ’ 
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Iskander held forth Ins arm and touched her delicate 
hand as he received the rosary, which, pressing to his hps, 
he placed round his neck. 

‘ Great Hunniadcs,’ said the Grecian Prince, ‘ I must 
cross the mountains before dawn Let me venture to 
entreat that we should hear to-morrow that the Chnstian 
camp IS m retreat ’ 

‘ Let It even he so,’ said the Hungarian, after some 
thought, ‘ and may to-morrow’s sun bring brighter days 
to Christendom ’ And -with these words terminated the 
brief and extraordinary visit of Iskander to the Christian 
general. 


Chapter V 

The mteUigence of the breaking up of the Christian camp, 
and the retreat of the Christian army, soon reached the 
Divan of Karam Bey, who immediately summoned Iskander 
to consult on the necessary operations. The chicftams 
agreed that mstant pursuit was indispensable, and soon the 
savage Haimus poured forth from its green bosom swarms 
of that hght cavalry which was perhaps even a more fatal 
arm of the Turkish power tlian the famous Jamssaries 
themselves They hovered on the rear of the rctreatmg 
Christians, charged the wavenng, captured the umvary. 
It was impossible to resist their sudden and impetuous 
movements, which rendered their escape as secure as their 
onset was ovenvhelmmg. Weaned at length by the 
repeated assaults, Himmades, who, attended by some 
chosen knights, had himself repaired to the rear, gave 
orders for the army to halt and offer battle. 

Their pursuers mstantly Avithdre^v to a distance, and 
gradually forming mto two divisions, awaited the aiiival of 
the advancmg army of the Turks The Moslemin came 
forward m fierce array, and with the sanguine courage 
inspired by expected tiiumph Very conspicuous was 
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Iskander bounding in bis crimson vest upon bis ebon steed, 
and waving his gleaming scimitar 

The Jamssanes charged, calling upon jMlah ! with an 
aivful shout. The Christian knights, mvokmg the Christian 
samts, received the Turks at the pomts of their lances. 
But many a noble lance was shivered that mom, and many 
a hold nder and worthy steed bit the dust of that field, 
borne down by the irresistible numbers of their fierce 
adversaries. Everywhere the balls and the arrows whistled 
through the air, and sometimes an isolated shriek heard 
amid the general clang, announced another victim to the 
fell and mysterious agency of the Greek fire 

Hnnmades, while he performed all the feats of an 
approved wamor, watched with anxiety the disposition 
of the Turkish troops. Hitherto, from the nature of their 
position hut a portion of both armies had mterfered m the 
contest, and as yet Iskander had kept aloof. But now, as 
the battle each mstant raged with more fury, and as it was 
evident that ere long the mam force of both armies must be 
brought mto colhsion, Hunniades, with a terrible suspense, 
watched whether the Grecian prmce were willing or even 
capable of executmg his plan. Without this fulfilment, the 
Christian hero coidd not conceal from himself that the day 
must be decided against the Cross. 

Tn the meantime Iskander marked the course of events 
with not less eagerness than Hnnmades. Already Karam 
Bey had more than once summoned him to brmg the Epirots 
mto action He assented ; but an hour passed away without 
changing his position. At length, more from astomshment 
than rage, the Turkish commander sent his chief secretary 
Mousa himself to impress his wishes upon his colleague, and 
obtam some explanation of his views and conduct. Mousa 
found Iskander surrounded by some of the prmcipal Epirot 
nobles, all mounted on horseback, and standing calmly 
under a wide-spreading plane tree. The chief secretary 
of Karam Bey was too skilful a courtier to permit his 
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coiiTiienance to express liis feelmgs, and he delivered him- 
self of his mission rather as if he had come to request 
advice, than to communicate a reprimand. 

‘ Your master is a wse man Mousa,’ replied Iskander ; 
‘ but even Karam Bey may he mislakcn He deems that a 
battle IS not to be won by loitering under a 8hadoiv7 tree 
Now I differ wth him, and I even mean to i«n this day hy 
such a piece of truancy. However, it may certainly now 
be time for more active work You smile encouragement, 
good Mousa. Giorgio, Demetrius, to your duty ' ’ 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to the 
unfortunate secretary, seized and bound him, and placed 
him on horseback before one of their comrades. 

‘ Now all who love their country, follow me * ’ exclaimed 
Iskander. So saymg, and at the head of five thousand 
horsemen, Iskander quitted the field at a rapid pace 


Chapter VI 

With incredible celerity Iskander and his cavalry dashed 
over the plains of Roumeha, and never halted, except for 
short and hurried mtcrvals of rest and repose, until they 
had entered the mountamous borders of Epirus, and were 
within fifty miles of its capital, Croia On the eve of enter- 
mg the kingdom of his fathers, Iskander ordered his guards 
to produce the chief secretary of Karam Bey. Exhausted 
with fatigue, vexation, and terror, the disconsolate Mousa 
was led forward. 

‘ Cheer up, worthy Mousa ! ’ said Iskander, lymg his 
length on the green turf. ‘ We have had a sharp ride ; but 
I doubt not we shall soon find ourselves, by the blessmg of 
God, m good quarters. There is a city at hand which 
they call Croia, and m which once, as the rumour runs, 
the son of my father should not have had to go seek for 
an entrance. No matter. Methmks, worthy Mousa, thou 
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art the only man m our society that can sign thy name. 
Come now, tvTite me an order, signed Karam Bey, to the 
governor of this said city, for its dchvcry up to the valiant 
champion of the Crescent, Iskander, and thou shalt ride 
m future at a pace more smtahlc to a secretary ’ 

The worthy Mousa humbled himself to the ground, and 
then taking his ^mtmg materials firom his girdle, inscribed 
the desired order, and delivered it to Iskander, who, 
glancmg at the mscnption, pushed it mto his vest. 

‘ I shall proceed at once to Croia, -svith a few friends,’ said 
Iskander ; * do you, my hold compamons, follow me this eve 
in various parties, and m various routes. At dead of the 
second mght, collect in silence before the gates of Croia ] ’ 
Thus speaking, Iskander called for his noiv* refreshed 
charger, and accompamed by tvo hundred horsemen, bade 
farewell for a brief period to his troops, and soon having 
crossed the monntams, descended mto the fertile plains 
of Epirus 

When the sun rose m the morning, Iskander and his 
ftiends beheld at the further end of the pliin a fine city 
shining in the hght. It was surrounded vuth lofty turreted 
walls flanked by square towers, and was bmlt upon a gentle 
eminence, which gave it a majestic appearance. Behind it 
rose a lofty range of purple mountains of picturesque form, 
and the highest peaks capped -with snow. A noble lake, 
from which troops of ^vild fowl occasionally rose, expanded 
hke a sheet of silver on one side of the city. The green 
breast of the contiguous hills sparkled ivuth white houses 
‘ Behold Croia • ’ exclaimed Iskander ‘ Our old fathers 
could choose a site, comrades. We shall see whether they 
expended their time and treasure for strangers, or their oim 
seed ’ So saymg he spurred his horse, and Avith panting 
hearts and smihng faees, Iskander and his company had 
soon aixived m the vicinity of the city. 

The city was surrounded by a beautiful region of corn- 
fields and fioit-trees. The road was arched tvith the over- 
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hanging boughs The birds chirped on every spray. It 
was a hhthe and merry morn. Iskander plucked a bunch 
of olives as he cantered along. ‘ Dear friends,’ he said, look- 
ing round with an mspirmg smile, ‘ let us gather our first 
harvest ’ ’ And, thereupon, each puttmg forth his rapid 
hand, seized, as he rushed by, the emblem of possession, and 
foUowmg the example of his leader, placed it m his cap 
They aiiived at the gates of the city, which was strongly 
garrisoned , and Iskander, followed by his tram, galloped 
up the height of the citadel. Alighting from lus horse, 
he was ushered mto the divan of the governor, an ancient 
Pacha, who received the conqueror of Caramama -with all 
the respect that became so illustrious a champion of the 
Crescent. After the usual forms of ceremomous hospitahty, 
Iskander, with a courteous air, presented him the order 
for dehvermg up the citadel ; and the old Pacha, resigning 
himself to the loss of his post with Oriental submission, 
instantly dehvered the keys of the citadel and to-vm to 
Iskander, and requested permission immediately to quit the 
scene of his late command. 

Quittmg the citadel, Iskander now proceeded through 
the whole town, and m the afternoon reviewed the Turkish 
gairison m the great square As the late governor was 
anxious to quit Croia that very day, Iskander msisted on 
a considerable portion of the garrison accompanymg him 
as a guard of honour, and returning the next morning 
The rest he divided m several quarters, and placed the gates 
in charge of his own companions. 

At midnight the Epirots, faithful to their orders, arrived 
and united beneath the walls of the city, and after mter- 
changmg the signals agreed upon, the gates were opened 
A large body instantly marched and secured the citadel. 
The rest, conducted by appomted leaders, surrounded the 
Turks in their quarters And suddenly, m the noon of 
mght, in that great city, arose a clang so dreadful that 
people leapt up from their sleep and stared with stupor. 
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Instantly tlie terrace of every house blazed with torches, 
and It became as hght as day. Troops of armed men were 
charging do^vn the streets, hrandishmg their scimitars 
and yataghans, and exclaiming, ‘ The Cross, the Cross ! ’ 

‘ Liberty ! ’ ‘ Greece ! ’ ‘ Iskander and Epirus * ’ The 
townsmen recogmsed their countrymen by their language 
and their dress. The name of Iskander acted as a spell 
They stopt not to inquire A magic sympathy at once 
persuaded them that this great man had, by the grace of 
Heaven, recurred to the creed and country of his fathers. 
And so every townsman, seizmg the nearest weapon, mth 
a spirit of patriotic frenzy, rushed mto the streets, crymg 
out, ‘ The Cross, the Cross ! ’ ‘ Liberty ! ’ ‘ Greece ! ’ ‘ Iskander 
and Epirus 1 ’ Ay ! even the women lost aU womanly 
fears, and stimtdated mstead of soothing the impulse of 
their masters. They fetched them arms, they held the 
torches, they sent them forth with vows and prayers and 
imprecations, their children chngmg to their robes, and 
repeatmg with enthusiasm, phrases which they could not 
comprehend. 

The Turks fought mth the desperation of men who feel 
that they are betrayed, and must he victims. The small 
and isolated bodies were soon massacred, all mth cold steel, 
for at this time, although some of the terrible inventions of 
modem warfare were mtroduced, their use was not general. 
The citadel, mdeed, was fortified mth cannon ; but the 
greater part of the soldiery trusted to their crooked swords 
and their unerrmg javelms The mam force of the Turkish 
garrison had been quartered in an old palace of the arch- 
bishop, situate m the middle of the city on a shghtly rismg 
and open ground, a massy biul«lmg of mstic stone Here 
the Turks, although surrounded, defended themselves 
desperately, usmg their cross-bows mth terrible effect , and 
hither, the rest of the city bemg now secured, Iskander 
himself repaired to achieve its complete dehverance 

The Greeks had endeavoured to cairy the prmcipal 
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entrance of the palace by mam force, but the strength of the 
portal had resisted their utmost exertions, and the arrows 
of the besieged had at length forced them to retire to a 
distance Iskander directed that two pieces of cannon 
should be dragged down from the citadel, and then played 
agamst the entrance In the meantime, he ordered im- 
mense piles of damp faggots to be ht before the huildmg, 
the smoke of which prevented the besieged from taking 
any aim The ardour of the people was so great that the 
cannon were soon served against the palace, and their effects 
were speedily remarked The massy portal shook ; a few 
blows of the battermg lam, and it fell. The Turks salhed 
forth, were received wth a shower of Greek fire, and driven 
in with agonising yeUs Some endeavoured to escape from 
the ^vmdows, and were speared or cut down , some appeared 
wringing their hands m despair upon the terraced roof 
Suddenly the palace was announced to he on fire. A tall 
white blueish flame darted up from a cloud of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the budding was 
encompassed wth nsmg tongues of red and raging light 
Amid a Babel of shrieks, and shouts, and cheeis, and 
prayers, and curses, the roof of the palace feU in wth a 
crash, which produced amid the besiegers an awful and 
momentary sdenee, but in an instant they started from 
their strange inaetivity, and rushing forward, leapt mto the 
smoking rums, and at the same time completed the massaere 
and achieved their freedom 


Chapter VII 

At break of dawn Iskander sent couriers throughout all 
Epirus, announcing the fall of Croia, and that he had raised 
the standard of mdependence m his ancient country. He 
also despatched a trusty messenger to Prmce Nicasus at 
Athens, and to the great Himniades The people were so 
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excited throughout all Epirus, at this greal and unthought- 
o£ inteUigence, that they simultaneously rose in all the open 
country, and massacied the Turks, and the toivns were only 
restrained in a forced submission to Amurath, by the strong 
gairisons of the Sidtan. 

Now Iskander was very anxious to effect the removal 
of these gaiiisons vuthout loss of time, in order that if 
jAmurath sent a great power against him, as he expected, 
the mva<ling army might have nothing to rely upon but 
Its own force, and that his attention might not in any way 
be diverted from effecting their overthrow. Therefore, as 
soon as his troops had rested, and he had formed his new 
recrmts into some order, which, inth their wiling spirits, 
did not demand many days, Iskander set out from Croia, 
at the head of tAvelve thousand men, and marched against 
the strong city of PetreUa, meetmg in his way the remamder 
of the gairison of Croia on their leturn, vho surrendered 
themselves to him at discretion. PetreUa was only one 
day’s march from Croia, and when Iskander amved there 
he requested a conference -with the governor, and told his 
tale so weU, representing the late overthrow of the Turks 
by Hnnniades, and the mcapacity of Amurath at present 
to reheve him, that the Turkish commander agreed to 
dehver up the place, and leave the country ^vith his troops, 
particularly as the alternative of Iskander to these easy 
terms was ever conquest mthout quarter, i^nd thus, by 
a happy mixture of audacity and adroitness, the march of 
Iskander throughout Epirus was rather hke a triumph than 
a campaign, the Turkish garrisons imitatmg, ^vlthout any 
exception, the conduct of their comrades at PetreUa, and 
dreading the fate of their comrades at the capital In 
less than a month Iskander returned to Epirus, having 
dehvered the whole country &om the Moslem yoke. 

Hitherto Iskander had heard nothmg either of Hunniades 
or NicaBus. He learnt, therefore, with great interest, as he 
passed through the gates of the city, that the Prmce of 
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Athens had arrived at Croia the preceding eve, and also 
that his messenger had returned from the Hungarian camp. 
Amid the acclamations of an enthusiastic people, Iskander 
once more ascended the citadel of Croia. Niczeus received 
Tnm at the gate. Iskander sprang from his horse, and 
embraced his friend Hand in hand, and followed by 
their respective trams, they entered the fortress palace. 

‘ Dear friend,’ said Iskander, when they were once more 
alone, ‘ you see Ave were right not to despair Tas'o months 
have scarcely elapsed smee avc parted vuthout a prospect, 
or AVith the most gloomy one, and noAV vc arc in a fair Avay 
of achievmg all that ^ve can desire. Epirus is free ' ’ 

‘ I came to claim my share m its emancipation,’ said 
Nicasus, A\TLth a smile, ‘ but Iskander is another Ca;sar ! ’ 

‘ You Avill have many opportunities yet, believe me, 
Nicseus, of provmg your courage and your patriotism,’ 
rephed Iskander , ‘ Amurath aviU never allow this affair to 
pass over in this quiet manner I did not commence this 
struggle Avnthout a conviction that it Avould demand all the 
energy and patience of a long life. I shall be rev arded if 
I leave freedom as an heritage to my countrymen ; but for 
the rest, I feel that I bid farcAvell to every joy of bfe, except 
the ennoblmg consciousness of performing a noble duty. 
In the meantime, I understand a messenger aAvaits me here 
from the great Hunniades Unless that shield of Christen- 
dom maintain himself in his present position, our chance of 
ultimate security is feeble With his constant diversion in 
Bulgaria, we may contrive here to struggle into success 
You sometimes laugh at my sanguine temper, Nicffius To 
say the truth, I am more serene than sanguine, and Avas 
never more conscious of the strength of my opponent than 
noAV, when it appears that I have beaten him. Hark » the 
people cheer. I love the people, Nicams, Avho are ever 
influenced by genuine and generous feelings. They cheer 
as if they had once more gamed a country Alas ’ they 
little know what they must endure even at the best. Nay ! 
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look not gloomy ; we have done great things, and wnll do 
more Who ^vaits ^vithout there ^ Demetrius ! Call the 
messenger from Lord Hnnmades.’ 

An Epirot hearmg a silken packet was now mtroduced, 
which he dehvered to Iskander. Reverently touchmg the 
hand of his chieftam, the messenger then kissed his oivn 
and mthdreiv. Iskander broke the seal, and drew forth a 
letter from the silken cover. 

‘ So ! this IS well ’ ’ exclaimed the prmce, wth great 
animation, as he threiv his qmck eye over the letter. ‘ As 
I hoped and deemed, a most complete victory. Karam 
Bey himself a prisoner, baggage, standards, great guns, 
treasure Brave soldier of the Cross ! (may I prove so '). 
Your perfectly-devised movement (poh, poh Hah ! 
what is this ^ ’ exclaimed Iskander, turning pale , his hp 
qmvered, his eye looked dim. He walked to an arched 
wmdow. His compamon, who supposed that he was 
reading, did not disturb him 

‘ Poor, poor Hunmades ’ ’ at length exclaimed Iskander, 
shaking his head 

‘ What of him ? ’ mqmred Nicaeus, qmckly 

‘ The sharpest accident of war ’ ’ replied Iskander. ‘ It 
qmte clouds my spirit. We must forget these thmgs, we 
must forget Epirus ! he is not a patriot who can spare 
a thought for thee. And yet, so young, so beautiful, so 
gifted, so worthy of a hero ! when I saw her by her great 
father’s side, sharmg his toils, aiding his councils, supply- 
ing his necessities, methought I gazed upon a ministering 
angel ’ upon ’ 

‘ Stop, stop in mercy’s name, Iskander ! ’ exclaimed 
Nicaeus, m a very agitated tone ‘ What is all this ? 
Surely no, surely not, surely Idnna ’ 

‘ ’Tis she ! ’ 

‘ Dead ? ’ exclaimed Nicaeus, rushing up to his compamon, 
and seizmg his arm. 

‘ Worse, much worse ! ’ 
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‘ God of Heaven ! ’ exclaimed llie young iirmcc, -vvalli 
almost a frantic air ‘ Tell me all, tell me all * This 
suspense fires my biain. Iskander, you know not what 
this woman is to me • the sole ohjccL of my hcing, the 
hane, the blessing of my life • Speak, dear friend, speak ! 
I beseech you ^ Where is Iduna ’ 

‘ A prisoner to the Turk ’ 

‘ Iduna a prisoner to the Turk I ’ll not hclic\ e it ! Why 
do we wear swords ’ Where ’s chivaliy ’ Iduna, a prisoner 
to the Turk ' “Tis false. It cannot he Iskander, you arc 
a coward * I am a coward ’ All arc cow ards ’ A prisoner 
to the Turk ’ Iduna ' What, the Rose of Christendom ’ 
has It been plucked by such a turhaned dog as Amurath ? 
Farewell, Epirus ' Farewell, classic Athens ’ Farcivell, 
bright fields of Greece, and dieams that made them 
brighter ’ The sun of all my joy and hope is scl, and set 
for ever * ’ 

So saymg, Nicajus, tcarmg his hair and garments, flung 
himself upon the floor, and hid his face m his robes 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and 
thoughtful brow After some minutes he leant down by 
the Prmce of Athens, and endeavoured to console him. 

‘ It IS m vam, Iskander, it is in vain,’ said Nicaius ‘ I 
■wish to die ’ 

‘ Were I a favoured lover, m such a situation,’ rephed 
Iskander, ‘ I should scarcely consider death my duty, 
unless the sacrifice of myself preserved my mistress ’ 

‘ Hah ’ ’ exclaimed Nicseus, starting from the ground 
‘ Do you conceive, then, the possibihty of resemng her ? ’ 

‘ If she live, she is a prisoner m the Seragho at Adrianople 
You are as good a judge as myself of the prospect that 
awaits your exertions It is, mthout doubt, a diflScult 
adventure, but such, methinks, as a Christian knight 
should scarcely shun ’ 

‘ To horse,’ exclaimed Nicasus, ‘ To horse And yet 

what can I do ’ Were she m any other place but the 
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capital I Ttiiglit rescue hei by force, but in tbe heart of 
their empire, it is impossible. Is there no ransom that 
can tempt the Turk ^ My prmcipahty would rise in the 
balance beside this jewel.’ 

‘ That were scarcely tvise, and certamly not just,’ rephed 
Iskander ; ‘ but ransom "Will be of no avail Huumades has 
already offered to restore Karam Bey, and all the prisoners 
of rauk, and the chief trophies, and Amurath has refused to 
listen to any teims. The truth is, Iduna has found favour 
m the eyes of his son, the young Mahomed.’ 

‘ Holy Virgm ! hast thou no pity on this Christian 
maid ? ’ exclaimed Nicasus. ‘ The young Mahomed ' 
Shall this hcentious infidel ah I Iskander, dear, dear 
Iskander, you who have so much wisdom, and so much 
courage, you who can devise all things, and dare all thmgs, 
help me, help me , on my knees I do beseech you, take up 
this Liymg cause of foul oppression, and for the sake of all 
you love and reverence, your creed, your country, and 
perchance your friend, let your great gemus, like some 
solemn angel, haste to the rescue of the sweet Iduna, and 
save her, save her ’ ’ 

‘ Some thoughts hke these were rismg in my mmd when 
first I spoke,’ rephed Iskander ‘ This is a better cue, far 
more becoming prmces than boyish tears, and all the out- 
ward misery of woe, a tattered garment and dishevelled 
locks. Come, Nicseus, we have to struggle tvith a mighty 
fortune. Let us be firm as Fate itself.’ 


Chapter VIII 

Immediately after his interview with Nicffius, Iskander 
summoned some of the chief citizens of Croia to the citadel, 
and submittmg to them his arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of Epirus, announced the necessity of his mstant 
departure for a short mterval ; and the same evening, ere 

Q 
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the moon had risen, himself and the Pnnce of Athens quitted 
the city, and proceeded m the direction of Adrianople. 
They travelled with great rapidity until they reached a 
small town upon the frontiers, where they halted for one 
day Here, in the bazaar, Iskander purchased for himself 
the dress of an Armeman physician. In his long dark robes, 
and large round cap of black wool, his face and hands 
stained, and his beard and mustachios shaven, it seemed 
impossible that he could be recogmsed Nicreus was 
habited as his page, in a dress of coarse red cloth, sittmg 
tight to his form, with a red cap, with a long blue tassel. 
He carried a large bag containing drugs, some surgical 
instruments, and a few books. In this guise, as soon as 
the gates were open on the morrow, Iskander, mounted 
on a small mule, and Nicseus on a large donkey, the two 
Prmces commenced the pass of the monntamous range, an 
arm of the Balkan which divided Epirus from Ronmeha. 

‘ I broke the wmd of the finest charger m all Asia when 
I last ascended these mountams,’ said Iskander , ‘ I hope 
this day’s journey may be accepted as a sort of atonement.’ 

‘ Faith * there is httle doubt I am the best mounted of 
the two,’ said Nicseus. ‘ However, I hope we shall return 
at a sharper pace ’ 

‘ How came it, my Nicseus,’ said Iskander, ‘ that you 
never mentioned to me the name of Iduna when we were 
at Athens. I httle supposed when I made my sudden visit 
to Hunmades, that I was about to appeal to so fair a host. 
She is a rarely gifted lady.’ 

‘ I knew of her being at the camp as httle as yourself,’ 
rephed the Prmce of Athens, ‘ and for the rest, the truth is, 
Iskander, there are some shght crosses in our loves, which 
Time, I hope, will fashion rightly.’ So saymg Nic^us 
pricked on his donkey, and flung bis stick at a bird which 
was perched on the branch of a tree. Iskander did not 
resume a topic to which his companion seemed dismchned. 
Their j ourney was tedious Towards mghtfall they reached 
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the summit of the usual track , aud as the descent was 
difficult, they were obhged to rest until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magnificent view of the rich 
plams of Roumeha, and m the extreme distance, the great 
city of Adrianople, its cupolas and minarets blazmg and 
sparkling in the sun. This glorious prospect at once revived 
all their energies. It seemed that the moment of peril 
and of fate had arrived. They pricked on their sorry 
steeds ; and on the morning of the next day presented 
themselves at the gates of the city. The thorough know- 
ledge which Iskander possessed of the Turkish character 
obtained them an entrance, which was at one time almost 
doubtful, from the irritabihty and impatience of Nicffius. 
They lepaired to a caravanserai of good repute in the 
neighbourhood of the Seragho ; and havmg engaged their 
rooms, the Armeman physician, attended by his page, 
visited several of the neighbourmg coffee-houses, annonnc- 
mg, at the same time, his arrival, his profession, and 
his skill. 

As Iskander felt pulses, examined tongues, and dis- 
tributed drugs and charms, he bstened with interest and 
amusement to the conversation of which he himself was 
often the hero. He found that the Turks had not yet 
recovered from their consternation at his audacity and 
success They were still wondermg, and if possible more 
astounded than indignant. The pohticians of the coffee- 
houses, chiefly consistmg of Janissaries, were loud m their 
murmurs The popularity of T^murath had vanished 
before the triumph of Hnnmades, and the rise of 
Iskander. 

‘ But Allah has m some instances favoured the faithfil,’ 
remarked Iskander , ‘ I heard m my travels of your having 
captured a great prmcess of the Giaours.’ 

‘ God is great ’ ’ said an elderly Turk ivith a long ivhite 
beard. ‘ The Hakim congratulates the faithful because 
they have taken a woman ! ’ 
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tiie SHTTiTTiit of the usual track , aud as the descent was 
difficult, they were ohhged to rest until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magnificent view of the rich 
pl ain s of Roumeha, and in the extreme distance, the great 
city of Adrianople, its cupolas and minarets hlazmg and 
sparklin g m the siin . This glorious prospect at once revived 
all their energies. It seemed that the moment of peril 
and of fate had arrived They pricked on their sony 
steeds ; and on the morning of the next day presented 
themselves at the gates of the city. The thorough know- 
ledge which Iskander possessed of the Turkish character 
obtained them an entrance, which was at one time almost 
doubtful, from the irritahihty and impatience of Nicaeus. 
They repaired to a caravanserai of good repute in the 
neighbourhood of the Seragho ; and havmg engaged their 
rooms, the Armeman physician, attended by his page, 
visited several of the neighbourmg coffee-houses, announc- 
ing, at the same time, his arrival, his profession, and 
his skill. 

As Iskander felt pulses, examined tongues, and dis- 
tributed drugs and charms, he hstened ivith interest and 
amusement to the conversation of which he himself was 
often the hero. He found that the Turks had not yet 
recovered from their consternation at his audacity and 
success. They were still wondermg, and if possible more 
astounded than indignant. The pohtieians of the coffee- 
houses, chiefly consistmg of Janissaries, were loud m their 
murmuis The popularity of Amurath had vanished 
before the triumph of Hnnniades, and the rise of 
Iskander. 

‘ But Allah has in some instances favoured the faithful,’ 
remarked Iskander ; ‘ I heard m my travels of your havmg 
captured a great prmcess of the Giaours.’ 

‘ God IS great ! ’ said an elderly Turk with a long white 
heard ‘ The Hakim congratulates the faithful because 
they have taken a woman ! ’ 
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‘ Not so merely,’ replied Iskander , ‘ I lieaid tlie woman 
was a prmcess. If so, the people of Franguestan wU pay 
any ransom for their great women , and by giving up this 
fair Giaour you may free many of the faithful ’ 

‘ Mashallah ! ’ said another ancient Turk, sipping his 
coffee ‘ The Hakim speaks wisely ’ 

‘ May I murder my mother ^ ’ exclaimed a young Janis- 
sary, mth great indignation. ‘ But this is the very thmg 
that makes me wild agamst Amurath. Is not tins princess 
a daughter of that accursed Giaour, that dog of dogs, 
Hunmades ’ and has he not offered for her ransom our 
brave Karam Bey himself and his chosen warriors ? and 
has not Amurath said nay ^ And wliy has he said nay ^ 
Because his son, the Prmce Mahomed, instead of fighting 
agamst the Giaours, has looked upon one of their women, 
and has become a Mejnoun Pah 1 May I murder my 
mother, but if the Giaours were m full march to the city, 
I ’d not fight. And let him teU this to the Cadi who dares ; 
for theie are ten thousand of us, and we have sworn by 
the Kettle, but we will not fight for Giaours, or those who 
love Giaours ! ’ 

‘ If you mean me, Ab, about going to the Cadi,’ said the 
chief eunuch of Mahomed, who was standing by, ‘ let me 
tell you I am no tale-bearer, and scorn to do an unmanly 
act. The young prmce can beat the Giaomrs wthout the 
aid of those Avho are noisy enough m a coffee-house, when 
they are quiet enough in the field And, for the rest of the 
busmess, you may all ease your hearts , for the Frangy 
princess you talk of is pimng away, and ivill soon die. The 
Sultan has offered a hundred purses of gold to any one 
who cures her ; but the gold ivill never be counted by the 
Hasnadar, or I will double it ’ 

‘ Try your fortune, Hakim,’ said several laughing loungers 
to Iskandei 

‘ Allah has stricken the Frangy prmcess,’ said the old 
Turk with a white beard. 
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‘ He mil stoke all Giaoms,’ said Ins ancient companion, 
sippmg his coffee. ‘ ’Tis so ^vntten.’ 

‘ Well ! I do not like to hear of women slaves pimng 
to death,’ said the yonng Jamssary, in a softened tone, 
‘ particularly when they are young. Amurath should have 
ransomed her, or he might have given her to one of his 
officers, or any young fellow that had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself.’ And so, t%virling his mustachios, and 
flinging do^vn his piastre, the young Janissary strutted 
out of the coffee-house 

‘ When we were young,’ said the old Turk mth the white 
beard to his companion, shaking his head, ‘ when we were 
young 

‘ We conquered Anatoha, and never opened our mouths,’ 
rejomed his compamon 

‘ I never offered an opinion till I was sixty,’ said the old 
Turk ; ‘ and then it was one which had been m our family 
for a century ’ 

‘ No wondei Hunniades carries everythmg before him,’ 
said his compamon. 

‘ And that accursed Iskander,’ said the old man. 

The chief eunuch, finishing his vase of sherbet, moved 
away. The Armenian physician followed him 


Chapter IX 

The chief eunuch turned mto a burial-ground, through 
which a way led, by an avenue of cypress-trees, to the 
quarter of the Seragho. The Armenian physician, accom- 
panied hy his page, followed him. 

‘ Noble sir * ’ said the Armenian physician , ‘ may I 
tiespass for a moment on your lordship’s attention ’ ’ 

‘ Worthy Hakim, is it you ? ’ replied the chief eunuch, 
turning round mth an encouragmg smile of courteous 
condescension, ‘ your pleasure ? ’ 
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‘ I would speak to you of important matters,’ said tlie 
physician. 

The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a nchly-carvcd 
tomb, and crossmg his legs with an air of pleasant superi- 
ority, adjusted a fine emerald that sparkled on his finger, 
and bade the Hakim addiess him wthout hesitation 
‘ I am a physician,’ said the Aimeman 
The eunuch nodded 

‘ And I heard your lordship iii the cofifcc-housc mention 
that the Sultan, our suhhme Master, had offered a rich 
reward to any one who could effect the cure of a fa^ ouritc 
captive ’ 

‘ No less a reirard than one hundred purses of gold,’ 
remarked the eunuch. ‘ The reward is proportioned to tlie 
exigency of the case Beheve me, orthy sir, it is desperate ’ 
‘ With mortal means,’ rephed the iVrmeman , ‘ hut I 
possess a tahsman of magical mfluence, which no disorder 
can resist. I would fam try its efficacy.’ 

‘ This is not the first talisman that has been offered us, 
worthy doctor,’ said the eunuch, smiling incrcdulousl} 

‘ But the first that has been offcied on these terms,' said 
the Armeman ‘ Let me cure the captive, and of the one 
hundred purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself Ay • 
so confident am I of success, that I deem it no hazard to 
commence our contract by this surety.’ And so sajung, 
the Armeman took from his finger a gorgeous carbuncle, 
and offered it to the eunuch. The worthy dependant of 
the Seragho had a great taste m jewellery He examined 
the stone with admiration, and placed it on his finger mth 
complacency ‘ I require no inducements to promote the 
interests of science, and the purposes of chanty,’ said the 
eunuch, with a patronizing air ‘ ’Tis assuredly a pretty 
stone, and, as the memorial of an mgenious stranger, whom 
I respect, I shall, with pleasure, retam it You ivere saymg 
something about a tahsman Are you serious ^ I doubt 
not that there are means which might obtam you the 
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desired tiial , but the Prince Mahomed is as violent when 
displeased or disappomted as mumficent when gratified 
Cure this Christian captive, and we may ceitaiuly receive 
the promised purses ; fail, and your head ^viU as assuredly 
be fluug into the Seragho moat, to say notlnug of my own ’ 
‘ Most noble sir ! ’ said the physician, ‘ I am willing to 
undertake the experiment on the terms you mention. Rest 
assured that the patient, if ahve, must, with this remedy, 
speeilily recover. You maivel ! Beheve me, had you 
mtnessed the cures which it has already effected, you 
ivould only wonder at its otherwise mcredihle mfluence.’ 

‘ You have the advantage,’ rephed the eunuch, ‘ of 
addressing a man who has seen somethmg of the world 
I travel every year to ^uatoha mth the Prmce Mahomed. 
Were I a narrow-minded bigot, and had never been five 
miles from Adrian ople in the whole course of my life, I 
might indeed be sceptical. But I am a patron of science, 
and have heard of tahsmans. How much might this rmg 
’^veigh, thmk you ? ’ 

‘ I have heard it spoken of as a carbuncle of uncommon 
size,’ rephed the Armeman. 

‘ Where did you say you lodged, Hakim ? ’ 

‘ At the Khan of Bedieddm.’ 

‘ A very proper dwelling Well, we shall see Have you 
more je^vels ^ I might, perhaps, put you m the way of 
parting mth some at good prices. The Khan of Bedredilin 
IS very conveniently situated. I may, perhaps, towards 
evening, taste your coffee at the Khan of Bedreddm, and 
we 'Will talk of this said tahsman Allah be with you, 
worthy Hakim ! ’ The eunuch nodded, not without 
encouragement, and went his way. 

‘ Anxiety alone enabled me to keep my countenance,’ 
said Nicaeus ‘ A patron of science, forsooth ! Of all the 
msolent, shallow-bramed, rapacious coxcombs ’ 

‘ Hush, my friend ! ’ said Iskander, ivith a smile ‘ The 
chief eunuch of the heir apparent of the Turkish empire is 
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a far greater man than a poor prmce, or a prosciibed rebel. 
This worthy can do our husmess, and I trust will. He 
clearly bites, and a richer bait wiU, perhaps, secure him. 
Tti the meantime, we must be patient, and remember whose 
destiny is at stake.’ 


Chapter X 

The chief eunuch did not keep the adventurous com- 
panions long m suspense , for, before the muezzin had 
announced the close of day from the minarets, he had 
reached the Khan of Bedreddin, and mqmred for the 
Armeman physician 

‘ We have no time to lose,’ said the eunuch to Iskander 
‘ Bring with you whatever-you may require, and follow me 

The eunuch led the way, Iskander and Nicseus mam- 
taining a respectful distance After proceedmg down 
several streets, they arrived at the burial-ground, where 
they had conversed m the morning , and when they had 
entered this more retired spot, the eunuch fell hack, and 
addressed his companion 

‘ Now, worthy Hakim,’ he said, ‘ if you deceive me, I 
will never patronize a man of science agam I found an 
opportunity of speaking to the Prmce this afternoon of 
your tahsman, and he has taken from my representations 
such a fancy for its immediate proof, that I found it qmte 
impossible to postpone its trial even untd to-morrow. I 
mentioned the terms I told the Prmce your life was the 
pledge. I said nothing of the moiety of the reward, worthy 
Hakim That is an affair between ourselves I trust to 
your honour, and I always act thus with men of science.’ 

‘ I shall not disgrace my profession or your confidence, 
rest assured,’ rephed Iskander ‘ And am I to see the 
captive this mght ’ 

‘I doubt It not Are you prepared’ We might, 
perhaps, gam a little time, if very necessary ’ 
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‘ By no means, srr ; Truth is ever prepared.’ 

Thus conversmg, they passed through the burial-ground, 
and approached some high, broad walls, forming a terrace, 
and planted 'vvith young sycamore trees. The eunuch 
tapped, with his silver stick, at a small gate, which opened, 
and admitted them mto a garden, full of large clumps of 
massy shrubs. Through these a ^v^nd1ng walk led for 
some way, and then conducted them to an open la\vn, on 
which was situate a vast and irregular budding. As they 
approached the pile, a young man of imperious aspect 
rushed forward from a gate, and abruptly accosted Iskander. 

‘ Axe you the Armeman physician ? ’ he mqnired 

Iskandei bowed assent. 

‘ Have you got your talisman ^ You know the terms ? 
Cure this Christian girl and you shall name your oi\ti 
reward ; fad, and I shall claim your forfeit head.’ 

‘ The terms are well understood, mighty Prmce,’ said 
Iskander, for the young man was no less a personage than 
the son of Amurath, and futuxe conqueror of Constanti- 
nople , ‘ but I am confident there will be no necessity for 
the terror of Christendom claiming any other heads than 
those of his enemies.’ 

‘ Kaflis will conduct you at once to your patient,’ said 
Mahomed. ‘ For myself, I cannot rest nntd I know the 
result of your visit I shall wander about these gardens, 
and destroy the flowers, which is the only pleasure now 
left me ’ 

Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and they 
entered the Seragho 

At the end of a long gallery they came to a great 
portal, which Kaflis opened, and Iskander and Nicasus for 
a moment supposed that they had arrived at the chief 
hall of the Tower of Babel, but they found the shnll dm 
only proceeded from a large company of women, who were 
employed m distilling the rare atar of the jasmine flower. 
All their voices ceased on the entrance of the strangers, 
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I trust, miscalculated my character. I am a slave, and 
unless heaven will interpose, must soon he a dishonoured 
one. My freedom and my fame are alike at stake There 
IS no danger, and no suffering which I will not gladly 
welcome, provided there he even a remote chance of 
regammg my liberty and securing my honour." 

‘You are in the mind I counted on. Nov, mark my 
words, dear lady Sewe an opportunity this evening of 
expressing to your gaolcis that you have .ilrcady experi- 
enced some benefit from my visit, and announce your rising 
confidence m my sluU In the meantime I "vull make such 
a report that our daily meetings will not be difficult. For 
the present, farewell The Prince Mahomed iv aits ivithout, 
and I would exchange some words ivuth him before I go ’ 

‘ And must we pait mthout my being acquainted "vith 
the generous friends to ivhom I am indebted for an act of 
devotion which almost reconciles me to my sad fate ’ ’ said 
Iduua. ‘ You wll not, perhaps, deem the implicit trust 
reposed in you by one whom you have no interest to 
deceive, and who, if deceived, cannot he placed in a w'orse 
position than she at present fills, as a very gratifying mark 
of confidence, yet that trust is reposed in you , and let me, 
at least, soothe the galling drearmess of my sohtary hours, 
by the recollection of the friends to whom I am indebted 
for a deed of friendship 'ivhich has filled me ^Vlth a feeling 
of wonder from which I have not yet recovered ’ 

‘ The person who has penetrated the Seragho of Constan- 
tinople m disguise to rescue the Lady Idiina,’ answered 
Iskander, ‘ is the Prmce Nicasus.’ 

‘ Nicaeus ’ ’ exclaimed Idima, m an agitated tone. ‘ The 
voice to whieh I listen is surely not that of the Pnnee 
Nicffius , nor the form on whieh I gaze,’ she added, as she 
unveiled Beside her stood the tall figure of the Armenian 
physician. She beheld his swarthy and unrecognized coun- 
tenance She cast her dark eyes around with an air of 
beautiful peiplexity. 
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‘ I am a friend of the Prmce Nicaeus,’ said tlie physician. 
‘ He IS here. Shall he advance Alexis,’ called out 
Iskander, not waiting for her reply. The page of the 
physician came forward, but the eunuch accompanied him 
* ^11 IS right,’ said Iskander to Kaflis ‘ We are sure of 
our hundred puises But, mthout doubt, with any other 
aid, the case were desperate.’ 

‘ There is but one God,’ said the eunuch, pohshmg his 
carbuncle, with a visage radiant as the gem. ‘ I never 
repented patrom7mg men of science The prmce waits 
■svithout. Come along ’ ’ He took Iskander by the arm 
‘ Where is your boy ^ What are you doing there, sir ^ ’ 
inquired the eunuch, sharply, of Nicffius, who was tarrying 
behind, and kissing the hand of Iduna. 

‘ I was asking the lady for a favour to go to the coffee- 
house "With,’ rephed Nicasus, ‘ you forget that I am to have 
none of the hundred purses ’ 

‘ True,’ said the eunuch ; ‘ there is somethmg in that. 
Here, boy, here is a piastre for you. I hke to encourage 
men of science, and all that belong to them. Do not go 
and spend it all m one morning, boy, and when the fair 
captive IS cured, if you remmd me, boy, perhaps T may 
give you another.’ 


Chapter XI 

Kafirs and his charge again reached the garden. The 
twihght was nearly past. A horseman galloped up to 
them, followed by several running footmen. It was the 
prmce 

‘ Well, Hakim,’ he mquired, m his usual abrupt style, 
‘ can you cure hex ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Iskander, fiirmly 

‘ Now hsten, Hakim,’ said Mahomed ‘ I must very 
shortly leave the city, and proceed mto Epirus at the head 
of our troops. I have sworn two things, and I have sworn 
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them by the holy stone Ere the new moon, I "will have 
the heart of Idnna and the head of Iskander * ’ 

The physician bowed. 

‘ If you can so restore the health of this Frangy girl,’ 
contmued Mahomed, ‘ that she may attend me -witlnn ten 
days into Epirus, you shall claim from my treasury what 
sum you like, and become physician to the Seraglio. What 
say you ^ ’ 

‘ My hope and my belief is,’ rcphed Iskander, ‘ that 
■within ten days she may breathe the air of Epirus ’ 

‘ By my father’s beard, you are a man after my o'vv'n 
heart,’ exclaimed the pnnee , ‘ and since thou dealest in 
tahsmans, Hakim, can you give me a charm that wll 
secure me a meetmg ivith this Epirot rebel ■svathin the 
term, so that I may keep my oath. What say you ? 
what say you ? ’ 

‘ There are such spells,’ rephed Iskander. ‘ But mark, I 
can only secure the meetmg, not the head ’ 

‘ That IS my part,’ said Mahomed, with an arrogant sneer 
‘ But the meetmg, the meeting ^ ’ 

‘ You know the fountain of Kalbsta m Epirus Its 
virtues are renoivmed ’ 

‘ I have heard of it ’ 

‘ Plnnge your scimitar in its midnight waters thrice, on 
the eve of the new moon, and each time summon the enemy 
you would desire to meet He iviU not fail you ’ 

‘ If you cure the captive, I iviU credit the legend, and 
keep the appomtment,’ rephed Mahomed, thoughtfully. 

‘ I have engaged to do that,’ rephed the physician 
‘ Well, then, I shall redeem my pledge,’ said the 
prmce 

‘ But mmd,’ said the physician, ‘ wbile I engage to cure 
the lady and produce the warrior, I can secure ycur 
highness neither the heart of the one nor the head of the 
other ’ 

‘ ’Tis understood,’ said Mahomed. 
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Chapter XII 

The Armenian physician did not fail to attend his captive 
patient at an early hour on the ensmng morn. His patron 
Kaflis received him mth an encouragmg smile 

‘ The tahsman already ^vorks,’ said the eunnch : ‘ she 
has passed a good mght, and confesses to an improvement. 
Our purses are safe. Methmks I already count the gold 
But I say, worthy Halam, come hither, come hither,’ and 
Kaflis looked around to he sure that no one was mthin 
hearmg ‘ I say,’ and here he put on a very mysterious air 
indeed, ‘ the prince is generous ? you understand ? We 
go shares We shall not quairel. I never yet repented 
patronizmg a man of science, and I am sure I never shall. 
The prmce, you see, is violent, hut generous I would not 
cure her too soon, eh ^ ’ 

‘ You take a most discreet view of affairs,’ responded 
Iskander, with an air of complete assent, and they entered 
the chamber of the tower. 

Iduna performed her part mth dexterity , hut, indeed, it 
required less skill than herseK and her advisers had at first 
imagined Her malady, although it might have ended 
fatally, was in its origm entirely mental, and the sudden 
prospect of freedom, and of restoration to her country and 
her family, at a moment when she had dehvered heiself up 
to despaii, afforded her a great and instantaneous benefit 
She could not, mdeed, sufficiently restrain her spiiits, 
and smiled incredulously when Iskander mentioned the 
impendmg exertion and fatigues ivith douht and appre- 
hension. His anxiety to return immediately to Epirus, 
determined him to adopt the measures for her rescue 
without loss of time, and on his third visit, he prepared 
her for making the great attempt on the ensuing morn. 
Hitherto Iskander had reframed from revealing himself 
to Iduna. He was mduced to adopt this conduct hy 
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various considerations. He could no longer conceal from 
himself that the daughter of Hunmades exercised an 
influence over his feelings tvhich he was iinvnlhng to 
encourage. His smcerc friendship for Nicseus, and his 
conviction that it was his piesent dut}’^ to concentrate 
all his thought and aflfection m the cause of his country, 
would have rendered him anxious to have resisted any 
emotions of the kind, even could he have flattered himself 
that there was any chance of their hemg returned hy the 
object of his rising passion. But Iskander was as modest 
as he was brave and gifted. The disparity of age between 
himself and Iduna appeared an insuperable harrier to his 
hopes, even had there been no other obstacle Iskander 
struggled wth Ins love, and ivnth his strong mind the 
struggle, though painful, vas not without success. He 
felt that he was actmg in a manner is^hich must ultimately 
tend to the advantage of his countr}’’, the happiness of his 
friend, and perhaps the maintenance of his ovti self-respect. 
For he had too much pride not to be scnsilile to the bitter- 
ness of rejection. 

Had he perceived more indications of a cordial feeling 
subsisting between Nicieus and Iduna, he would perhaps 
not have persisted in maintaining his disguise But he 
had long suspected that the passion of the Prince of Athens 
was not too favourably considered by the daughtei of 
HiiTiTiiades, and he was therefore exccerlmgly anxious that 
Nicseus should possess all the credit of the present adven- 
ture, which Iskander scarcely doubted, if successful, would 
alloiv Nicaeus to urge irresistible claims to the heart of a 
mistress whom he had rescued at the peril of his life from 
slavery and dishonour, to offer rank, reputation, and love 
Iskander took, therefore, several opportunities of leadmg 
Idima to believe that he was merely a confidential agent 
of Nicffius, and that the whole plan of her rescue from the 
Seragho of Adnanople had been planned by his young 
friend In the meantime, durmg the three days on which 
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tkey had for short intervals met, very few words had been 
interchanged between Nicseus and his mistress. Those 
words, mdeed, had been to him of the most inspiring nature, 
and expressed such a deep sense of gratitude, and such 
hvely regard, that Nicseus could no longer resist the de- 
hghtful conviction that he had at length created a per- 
manent interest in her heart Often he longed to rush to 
her couch, and press her hand to his bps. Even the antici- 
pation of future happmess could not prevent him from 
envymg the good fortune of Iskander, who was allowed to 
converse with her without restramt ; and bitterly, on their 
return to the khan, did he execrate the pompous eimuch 
for all the torture which he occasioned him hy his silly 
conversation, and the petty tyranny of office with which 
Kaflis always repressed his attempts to converse for a 
moment with Iduna. 

Tn the meantime all Adnanople sounded with the 
preparations for the immediate invasion of Epirus, and 
the return of Iskander to his country became each hour 
more urgent. Everything being prepared, the adventurers 
determined on the fourth morning to attempt the rescue. 
They repaired as usual to the Serail, and were attended by 
Kaflis to the chamber of the tower, who congratulated 
Iskander on their way on the rapid convalescence of the 
captive. When they had fairly entered the chamber, the 
physician bemg somewhat in advance, Nicaeus, who was 
behind, commenced pioceedmgs hy knocking down the 
eunuch, and Iskander instantly turning round to his 
assistance, they succeeded m gaggmg and binding the 
alarmed and astomshed Kaflis. Idima then habited herself 
in a costume exactly similar to that worn hy Nicaeus, and 
which her friends had brought to her m their hag. Iskander 
and Idiina then immediately quitted the Serad without 
notice or suspicion, and huined to the khan, where they 
mounted then horses, that were m readiness, and hastened 
without a moment’s loss of time to a fountain "svithout the 
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gates, wliere tliey awaited the ai rival of Nicfcus "with 
anxiety. After remaining a few minutes m the chamber 
of the tower, the Piance of Athens stole oul , taking care 
to secure the door upon Kaflis. lie descended the stair- 
case, and escaped through the Scrail vilhoiit meeting any 
one, and had nearly reached the gate of the gardens, -when 
he was challenged hy some of the eunuch guard at a little 
distance. 

‘ Hilloa ! ’ exclaimed one , ‘ I thought you passed just 
notv ? ’ 

‘ So I did,’ replied Nicajiis, uulh nert'ous cflrontcry ; ‘ hut 
I came hack for my bag, vhich I left behind,’ and, giving 
them no time to reflect, he pushed his v ay through the gate 
with all the impudence of a page. He rushed through the 
burial-ground, hurried through the streets, mounted his 
horse, and galloped through the gales Iskander and 
Iduua were m sight, he tvaved his hand for them at once to 
proceed, and m a moment, tnthout exchanging a word, 
they were all galloping at full speed, nor did they breathe 
their horses until sunset 

By nightfall they bad reached a small wood of chestnut- 
trees, where they rested for t^v o hours, more for the sake of 
their steeds than their ovm refreshment, for anxiety 
prevented Iduna from indulging m any repose, as much 
as excitement prevented her from feeling any fatigue. 
Iskander ht a fire and prepared their rough meal, un- 
harnessed the horses, and turned them out to their pasture. 
Nicaeus made Iduua a couch of fern, and supported her 
head, while, in deference to his entreaties, she endeavoured 
in vam to sleep. Before midnight they were again on their 
way, and proceeded at a rapid pace toAvards the mountains, 
until a few hours before noon, when their horses began to 
sink under the united influence of their previous exertions / 
and the mcreasmg heat of the day Iskander look^^u’e 
serious, and often threw a backward glance in the directing 
of Adnanople, '^'h 
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‘ We must be beyond pursuit,’ said Nicaeus. ‘ I dare say 
poor Kaflis is still gagged and bound.’ 

‘ Could we but reach the mountains,’ replied his com- 
pamon, ‘ I should have httle fear, but I counted upon our 
steeds carrymg us there -svithout faltermg. We cannot 
reckon upon more than three hours’ start, prmce. Our 
fiiend Kaflis is too important a personage to be long 
missed.’ 

‘ The Holy Virgm befiiend us ! ’ said the Lady Iduna. 
‘ I can urge my poor horse no more.’ 

They had now ascended a small rismg ground, which gave 
them a wde prospect over the plam. Iskander halted and 
threw an anxious glance around him. 

‘ There are some horsemen m the distance whom I do not 
hke,’ said the physician. 

* I see them,’ said Nicseus ; ‘ travellers hke ourselves.’ 

‘ Let us die sooner than be taken,’ said Iduna. 

‘ Move on,’ said the physician, ‘ and let me observe these 
horsemen alone. I would there were some forest at hand. 
In two hours we may gam the mountams.’ 

The daughter of Hunniades and the Prince of Athens 
descended the rismg ground Before them, but at a con- 
siderable distance, was a broad and rapid river, crossed 
by a ruinous Roman bridge. The opposite bank of the 
river was the termination of a narrow plam, which led 
immediately to the mountams. 

‘ Fair Iduna, you are safe,’ said the Prmce of Athens. 

‘ Dear Nicseus,’ rephed his companion, ‘ imagme what I 
feel. It is too ^vlld a moment to express my gratitude.’ 

‘ I trust that Iduna aviU never express her gratitude to 
Nicffius,’ answered the prmce ; ‘ it is not, I assure you, 
a favourite word -with him.’ 

V Their companion rejomed them, urging his wearied horse 
to its utmost speed 

‘ Nicebus ! ’ he called out, ‘ halt ! ’ 

They stopped their wiling horses. 
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‘ IIo-w no^s ' mv frirnd,’ ^aul tlio prince; ‘>on look 
grave ’ 

‘ Lady Iduna * ’ ‘^aid the Armenian, ‘ vo ari pursued ’ 

Ilithcrlo the prospect of Rncce‘;‘', and llu con'!ciou‘'nett; 
of tlic terrible destiny that awaited fadnri , had ‘'iipporled 
Iduna under exertion'^, whicii under nnj ollur (in uni* 
stances must have pro\ed fal.d But to learn, at thf 
very moment that she was eongratulating her^^df on the 
felicitous completion of their daring enterpre^r, that that 
dreaded failure was absoluttl) iinpi tiding, demanded too 
great an exertion of her exhausted eiu rgiet lurm d 

pale ; she lifted up her imploring liaiuK and e)ee to hca\cn 
in speechless agon) , and then, In nding dois n h( r lu ad, wept 
with unrestrained and harrowing \ iolence The distracted 
Nicanis sprung from his liorne, rndenvoured to console the 
almost insensible Iduna, ^ind then woeftill) glancing at lus 
fellow adventurer, wrung his hands m despair. IIi" fellow 
adventurer seemed lost in thought 

‘ They come,’ said Nicanis, starting ; ‘ methinks I ^cc one 
on the brow' of the hill. Aw a) ! fl) ' L(‘t us at least die 
fighting. Dear, dear Iduna, would that m) life could 
ransom thine ’ 0 God ’ this is imh i d agon) .’ 

‘ Escape is impossible,’ said Iduna, in a tone of calmness 
which astonished them ‘ The) must o\crtake us Alas • 
brave fnends, I have brought ) e to this > Pardon me, 
pardon me > I am ashamed of ni) selfish grief. Ascribe it 
to other causes than a narrow' spirit and a w cak mind. One 
course alone is left us. We must not be taken prisoners. 
Ye are warriors, and can die as such I am onl) a woman, 
but I am the daughter of Hunniades Kica'iis, )ou arc 
my father’s friend , I beseech you slieathe your dagger in 
my breast.’ 

The prmce m silent agony pressed his hands to Ins sight. 
His hmbs quivered with terrible emotion. Suddenly he 
advanced and threw himself at the feet of his hitherto 
silent comrade, ‘ Oh ' Iskander ! ’ exclaimed Nicanis, 
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‘ great and glorious friend ! my liead and keart are 
botk too weak for these a-wful trials ; save her, save her ! ’ 
‘ Iskander ! ’ exclaimed the thunderstruck Idnna. 
‘ Iskander ! ’ 

‘ I have, indeed, the misfortune to he Iskander, beloved 
lady,’ he rephed. ‘ This is, mdeed, a case almost of 
desperation, but if I have to endure more than most men, 
I have, to inspire me, influences which fall to the lot of 
few, yourself and Epirus. Come ! Nicaeus, there is but 
one chance, we must gam the bridge.’ Thus speaking, 
Iskander caught Idnna in his arms, and remonntmg his 
steed, and followed by the Prince of Athens, hurried towards 
the rivei. 

‘ The water is not fordable,’ said Iskander, when they 
had arrived at its bank. ‘ The bridge I shall defend ; and 
It iviU go hard if I do not keep them at hay long enough 
for you and Iduna to gam the mountams. Away ; tkink 
no more of me ; nay * no tear, dear lady, or you ^viLl unman 
me. i\n mspiring smile, and all ■will go well. Hasten to 
Croia, and let notlnng tempt you to linger m the vicinity, 
with the hope of my agam joining you. Beheve me, we 
shall meet again, hut act upon -svhat I say, as if they were 
my djung words. God bless you, Nicseus ! No murmuring. 
For once let the physician, mdeed, command his page. 
Gentle lady, commend me to your father. Would I had 
such a daughter in Epirus, to head my trusty brethren if 
I fall. Tell the great Hunniades my legacy to him is my 
country. Farewell, farewell ! ’ 

‘ I "Will not say farewell ! ’ exclaimed Idnna , ‘ I too can 
fight. I %vrill stay and die mth you.’ 

‘ See they come ’ Beheve me I shall conquer. Fly, fly, 
thou noble girl ! Guard her well, Nicaeus. God bless thee, 
fioy ! Live and be happy. Nay, nay, not another ■svmrd. 
The farther ye are both distant, trust me, the stronger 
■'Sill be my aim. Indeed, mdeed, I do beseech ye, fly ! ’ 
Nicaius placed the weepmg Idnna in her saddle, and 
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after leading her horse over the narrow and broken bridge, 
mounted bis own, and then they ascended togetber the 
hilly and mnding track. Iskander watched them as tlicy 
went Often Iduna waved her kerchief to her forlorn 
champion. In the meantime Iskander tore off his Arme- 
man robes and flung them into the river, tned his footing 
on the position he had taken up. stretched his limbs, 
examined his daggers, flourished his scimitar. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to pass 
abreast It was supported by three arclics, the centre one 
of eonsiderable size, the others small, and rising out of the 
shallow water on each side. In many parts the parapet 
wall was broken, in some even the pathway vas almost 
impassable from the masses of fallen stone, and the danger- 
ous fissures. In the centre of the middle arch vas a huge 
keystone, on ivhich was sculptured, in high relief, an 
enormous helmet, ivhich indeed gave, among the people 
of the country, a title to the hndge. 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, 'iv'itb a loud 
shout, do^m the hill. They ehecked their horses, ^^hcn to 
their astonishment they found Iskander wth his dratvn 
scimitar, prepared to resist their passage. But they paused 
only for a moment, and immediately attempted to sivim the 
river. But their exhausted horses drew back ^vuth a strong 
instmct from the rushing wateis : one of the band alone, 
mounted on a magnificent black marc, succeeding in his 
purpose. The rider was half-i\ay in the stream, his lugh- 
bred steed snorting and struggling in the strong current. 
Iskander, mth the same ease as if he were plucking the 
npe frmt from a tree, took up a ponderous stone, and hurled 
it with fatal precision at his adventurous enemy. The rider 
shrieked and fell, and rose no more * the mare, reheved from 
her burden, exerted all her failing energies, and succeeded 
m gaming the opposite bank. There, rolling herself in the 
welcome pasture, and neighing wth a note of triumph, she 
revelled m her hard escape. 
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‘ Cut do’^m the Giaour ! ’ exclaimed one of the horsemen, 
and he dashed at the bridge. His fragile blade shivered 
mto a thousand pieces as it crossed the scimitar of 
Iskander, and in a moment his bleeding head fell over 
the parapet. 

Instantly the whole band, each emulous of revengmg 
his comrades, rushed vuthout thought at Iskander, and 
endeavoured to overpower him by their irresistible chaige. 
His scimitar flashed hke hghtmng. The two foremost of 
his enemies fell, but the impulse of the numbers prevailed, 
and each instant, although dealing destruction with every 
blow, he felt himself losmg ground. At length he •was on 
the centre of the centre arch, an eminent position, "which 
allo'wed him for a moment to keep them at bay, and gave 
him breathing time. Suddenly he made a desperate charge, 
clove the head of the leader of the band in two, and beat 
them back several yards ; then s-wiftly returnmg to his 
former position, he summoned all his supernatural strength, 
and stampmg on the mighty, but mouldering keystone, he 
forced it from its form, and broke the masonry of a thousand 
years. Amid a loud and a-wful shriek, horses and horsemen 
and the dissolvmg fragments of the scene for a moment 
Tuingled as it were in airy chaos, and then plunged "with a 
horrible plash into the fatal depths below. Some fell, and, 
stunued by the massy fragments, rose no more ; others 
struggled agam into hght, and gamed ’With difiiculty their 
old shore. Amid them, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river 
god, and stabbed to the heart the only strong smmmer that 
Was making his way m the direction of Epirus. Drenched 
and exhausted, Iskander at length stood upon the opposite 
margm, and ^vrung his garments, while he ■watched the scene 
of strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted fetches were Ijdng bruised and 
breathless on the opposite bank : one dro'wned horse was 
stranded near them, caught by the rushes. Of all that 
brave company the rest had vanished, and the broad, and 
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blue, and sunny waters rushed without a shado-w beneath 
the two remaining arches. 

‘ Iduna ! thou art safe,’ exclaimed Iskander. ‘ Now for 
Epirus ! ’ So saying, he seized the black mare, renovated 
by her bath and pasture, and vaulting on her back, vas in 
a few minutes bounding over his native hills. 


Chapter XIII 

In the meantime let us not forget the Pnnee of Athens and 
the Lady Iduna These adventurous companions soon lost 
sight of their devoted champion, and entered a winding 
ravme, which gradually brought them to the summit of the 
first chain of the Epirot mountains From it they looked 
doAvn upon a vast and rocky valley, through ^vhlch several 
mule tracks led in various directions, and entered the 
highest barrier of the mountains, vhich rose licforc them 
covered wth forests of chestnut and ilex. Nicrcus chose 
the track which he considered least templing to pursuit, 
and towards sunset they had again entered a ravme tv ashed 
by a mountain stream The course of the waters had made 
the earth fertdc and beautiful. Wild shrubs of gay and 
pleasant colours refreshed their weaned cyc-sight, and the 
perfume of aromatic plants invigorated their jaded senses. 
Upon the bank of the river, too, a large cross of roughly- 
carved tv^ood brought comfort to their Christian hearts, and 
while the holy emblem fiUed them tvath hope and consola- 
tion, and seemed an omen of refuge from their Moslemin 
oppressors, a venerable Eremite, with a long white beard 
descending over his dark robes, and leanmg on a staff of 
thorn, came forth from an adjoining cavern to breathe the 
evening air and pour forth his evening orisons. 

Iduna and Nicaeus had hitherto prosecuted their sorrow- 
ful journey almost m silence Exhausted ivith anxiety, 
affliction, and boddy fatigue, wth difficulty the daughter 
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of Hiinniades could preserve her seat upon her steed. 
One thought alone mterested her, and by its engrossing 
influence maintained her under all her suffermgs, the 
memory of Iskander. Smce she first met him, at the 
extraordinary mterviev m her father’s pavihon, often had 
the image of the hero recurred to her fancy, often had she 
mused over his great quahties and strange career. His 
fame, so dangerous to female hearts, was not diminished 
hy his presence, i^nd now, when Iduna recollected that 
she was indebted to him for all that she held dear, that she 
owed to his dismterested devotion, not only hfe, hut all 
that renders life desirable, honour and freedom, country 
and kindred, that image was invested vuth associations 
and ivith sentiments, which, had Iskander himself been 
conscious of their existence, would have lent redoubled 
vigour to his arm, and fresh mspiration to his energy More 
than once Iduna had been on the point of mquirmg of 
Nicffius the reason which had mduced ahke him and 
Iskander to preserve so strictly the disguise of his com- 
pamon. But a feeling which she did not choose to analyse, 
struggled successfully with her curiosity : she felt a reluct- 
ance to speak of Iskander to the Prmce of Athens. In the 
meantime Nicseus himself was not apparently very anxious 
of conversing upon the subject, and after the first rapid 
expressions of fear and hope as to the situation of their 
late comrade, they relapsed into silence, seldom broken 
by Nic®us, but to deplore the suffermgs of his mistress, 
lamentations which Iduna answered ^vlth a famt smile. 

The refreshing scene wherem they had now entered, and 
the cheermg appearance of the Eremite, were subjects of 
mutual congratulation , and Nicseus, somewhat advancmg, 
claimed the attention of the holy man, amiouncing their 
faith, imprisonment, escape, and suffermgs, and entreatmg 
bospitahty and refuge. The Eremite pomted mth his 
staff to the wmding path, which ascended the bank of 
the river to the cavern, and welcomed the pilgrims, m 
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the name of their blessed Saviour, to his wild abode and 
simple fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and comprised 
several small apartments. It was a work of the early 
Christians, who had found a refuge m their days of per- 
secution, and art had completed the beneficent design 
of nature. The cavern was fresh, and sweet, and clean. 
Heaven smiled upon its pious mmate through an aperture 
in the roof ; the floor was covered \vith rushes , m one 
niche rested a brazen cross, and m another a perpetual 
lamp burnt before a picture, where Madonna smiled mth 
meek tenderness upon her young divmity. 

The Eremite placed upon a block of wood, the surface of 
which he had himself smoothed, some honey, some dried 
fish, and a wooden bowl filled from the pure stream that 
flowed beneath them . a simple meal, but welcome His 
guests seated themselves upon a rushy couch, and while 
they refreshed themselves, he gently inquired the history 
of their adventures. As it was evident that the Eremite, 
from hei apparel, mistook the sex of Iduna, Nicseus thought 
fit not to undeceive him, but passed her off as his brother. 
He described themselves as two Atheman youths, who 
had been captured while servmg as volunteers under the 
great Hunmades, and who had effected their escape from 
Adrianople under circumstances of great peril and diflSiculty , 
and when he had gratified the Eremite’s curiosity respectmg 
their Christian brethren in Paymm lands, and sympatheti- 
cally marvelled with him at the advancing fortunes of the 
Crescent, Nicaeus, who perceived that Iduna stood m great 
need of rest, mentioned the fatigues of his more fragile 
brother, and requested permission for him to retire. Where- 
upon the Eremite himself, fetehmg a load of fresh rushes, 
arranged them m one of the cells, and invited the fair Iduna 
to repose. The daughter of Hunmades, first humbling her- 
self before the altar of the Virgm, and oflfermg her gratitude 
for aU the late mercies vouchsafed unto her, and then 
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bidding a word of peace to her host and her companion, 
■withdrew to her hard-earned couch, and soon was buried 
in a sleep as sweet and innocent as herself. 

But repose fell not upon the eyehds of Nicseus in spite 
of all his labours. The heart of the Atheman Prince was 
distracted by the two most powerful of passions, Love and 
Jealousy ; and when the Eremite, pointing out to his guest 
his allotted restmg-place, himself retired to his regular and 
simple slumbers, Nicaius qmtted the cavern, and stamlmg 
upon the bank of the river, gazed m abstraction upon the 
rushing waters foaming in the moonlight. The Prince of 
Athens, wth many admirable quahties, was one of those 
men who are mfluenced only by their passions, and who, in 
the affairs of life, are mvariably guided by their imagmation 
instead of their reason. At present all thought and feelmg, 
aU considerations, and all circumstances, merged m the 
overpowermg love he entertamed for Iduna, his determina- 
tion to obtam her at all cost and peril, and his resolution 
that she should never again meet Iskander, except as the 
■wife of Nic®us. Compared ■with this paramount object, the 
future seemed to vamsh. The emancipation of his country, 
the welfare of his friend, even the mamtenance of his 
holy creed, all those great and noble objects for which, 
under other circumstances, he would have been prepared to 
sacrifice his fortune and his life, no longer mterested or 
influenced him ; and while the legions of the Crescent were 
on the pomt of pourmg into Greece to crush that patriotic 
and Christian cause over which Iskander and himself had 
so often mused, whose mterests the dismterested absence of 
Iskander, occasioned solely by his devotion to Nicseus, had 
certainly endangered, and perhaps, could the events of the 
last few hours be known, even sacrificed, the Prmce of ' 
Athens resolved, unless Idnna would consent to become his, 
at once to carry off the daughter of Hnnmades to some 
distant country. Nor indeed, even -with his easily excited 
vamty, was Nicaeus sanguine of obtaining his purpose by 
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less violent means. He was' already a rejected suitor, and 
under circumstances which scarcely had left hope Nothing 
but the sole credit of her chivalric rescue could perhaps 
have obtamed for him the interest m the heart of Iduna 
which he coveted. For while this exploit proffered an 
irresistible claim to her deepest gratitude, it indicated also, 
on the part of her deliverer, the presence and possession 
of all those great quahties, the absence of which m the 
character and conduct of her suitor, Iduna had not, at a 
former period, endeavoured to conceal to be the principal 
cause of his i ejection And now, by the unhappy course 
of circumstances, the very deed on which he counted, 
with sanguine hope, as the sure means of his success, seemed 
as it were to have placed him m a still inferior situation 
than before The constant society of his mistress had 
fanned to all its former force and ardour the flame which, 
apart fiom her and hopeless, he had endeavoured to repress , 
while, on the other hand, he could not conceal from himself, 
that Iduna must feel that he had played in these great pro- 
ceedings but a secondary part , that all the genius and all 
the generosity of the exploit rested mth Iskander, who, 
after having obtamed her freedom by so much energy, 
peril, sagacity and skill, had secured it by a devoted 
courage which might shame all the knights of Christendom , 
perhaps, too, had secured it by his own life 

What if Iskander weie no more ? It was a great con- 
tmgency The eternal servitude of Greece, and the shame- 
ful triumph of the Cresecnt, were involved, perhaps, in 
that single event And could the possession of Iduna 
compensate for such disgrace and infamy ? Let us not 
record the wild response of passion 

It was midnight ere the restless Nicaeus, more exhausted 
by his agitatmg reverie than by his previous exertions, 
returned mto the cavern, and found refuge m sleep from 
all his disquietudes. 
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Chapter XIV 

The Eremite rose wth the smi ; and while he was yet 
at matins, was joined by Idnna. refreshed and cheerful after 
her unusual slumbers. After performing their devotions, 
her venerable host proposed that they should go forth and 
enjoy the morning air. So, descending the precipitous 
bank of the river, he led the way to a small glen, the bed 
of a tributary nvulet, now nearly exliausted. Beautiful 
clumps of birch trees, and tall thin poplais, rose on each 
side among the rocks, which were covered wth bright 
mosses, and parasitical plants of gay and various colours. 
One side of the glen "was touched %\dth the golden and 
grateful beams of the rising sun, and the other was in deep 
shadoiv. 

‘ Here you can enjoy nature and freedom in security,’ 
said the Eremite , ‘ for your enemies, if they have not 
already given up their pursuit, -vvoll scarcely search this 
sweet solitude.’ 

‘ It IS mdeed s'sveet, holy father,’ said Iduna ; ‘ but the 
captive, who has escaped from captivity, can alone feel all 
Its sweetness.’ 

‘It is tiue,’ said the Eremite ; ‘ I also have been a 
captive.’ 

‘ Indeed ! holy father. To the Infidels ’ ’ 

‘ To the Infidels, gentle pilgrim.’ 

‘ Have you been at Adnanople ? ’ 

‘My oppressors were not the Paynim,’ replied the 
Eremite, ‘ but they were enemies far more dire, my own 
evil passions. Time was when my eye sparkled like thine, 
gentle pilgrim, and my heart was not as pure.’ 

God is merciful,’ said Idnna, ‘ and without His aid, the 
strongest are but shadows.’ 

Ever think so,’ repbed the Eremite, ‘ and you will 
deserve rather His love than His mercy. Thirty long years 



liave I spent m this solitude, meditating upon the past, and 
It IS a theme yet fertile in instruction. My hours arc never 
heavy, and memory is to me what action is to other men.’ 

‘ You have seen much, holy father ? ’ 

‘ And felt more. Yet you mil perhaps think the result 
of all my experience ver}’- slight, for I can only say unto 
thee, trust not m thyself ’ 

‘ It IS a great truth,’ remarked Iduna, ‘ and leads to a 
higher one ’ 

‘ Even so,’ replied the Eremite. ‘ We arc full of wisdom 
in old age, as in "vnutcr this river is full of atcr, hut the 
lire of youth, like the summer sun, dries up the stream.’ 

Iduna did not reply. The Eremite attracted her atten- 
tion to a patch of cresses on the opposite hank of the stream, 
‘ Every mornmg I rise only to discover fresh instances of 
ommpotent benevolence,’ he exclaimed. ‘Yesterday je 
tasted my honey and my fish. To-day I can olTcr }C a 
fresh dainty. We will break our fast in tins pleasant glen. 
Rest thou here, gentle jouth, and I wall summon th} 
brother to our meal. I fear me much he docs not bear so 
contented a spirit as thyself.’ 

‘ He IS older, and has seen more,’ replied Iduna. 

The Eremite shook his head, and leaning on his staff, 
returned to the cavern. Iduna remained, seated on a 
mossy rock, listening to the awakenmg birds, and musing 
over the fate of Iskander While she "was indulging in this 
reverie, her name was called. She looked up with a blush 
and beheld Nicceus. 

‘ How fares my gentle comrade ? ’ inquired the Pnnee of 
Athens. 

‘ As well as I hope you are, dear Nicaius. We have been 
indeed fortunate m finding so kind a host ’ 

‘ I think I may now congratulate you on your safety,’ 
said the Prmce. ‘ This unfrequented pass ^vnll lead us in 
two days to Epirus, nor do I mdeed now fear pursuit.’ 

‘ Acts and not words must express in future how much 
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we owe to you,’ said Iduna. ‘ My joy would be complete 
if my father only hnew of our safety, and if our late 
compamon were here to share it.’ 

‘ Fear not for my friend,’ replied Nicseus. ‘ I have faith 
in the fortune of Iskander.’ 

‘ If any one could succeed under such circumstances, he 
doubtless is the man,’ rejoined Iduna ; ‘ but it was indeed 
an awful crisis m his fate.’ 

‘ Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy 
thoughts.’ 

‘We can give him only our thoughts,’ said Iduna, ‘ and 
when we remember how much is dependent on his life, 
can they be cheeiful ? ’ 

‘ Mine must be so, when I am in the presence of Iduna,’ 
replied Nicseus. 

The daughter of Hunmades gathered moss from the rock, 
and threw it into the stream. 

‘ Dear lady,’ said the Prmce of Athens, seating himself 
by her side, and stealing her gentle hand. ‘ Pardon me, 
if an irrepressible feeling at this moment impels me to 
recur to a subject, which, I woidd fain hope, were not so 
unpleasing to you, as once unhappily you deemed it. 0 ! 
Iduna, best and dearest, we are once more together ; once 
more I gaze upon that unrivalled form, and hsten to the 
music of that matchless voice. I sought you, I perhaps 
violated my pledge, but I sought you m captivity and 
sorrow. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna ! 0 ! Iduna, if 

possible, love me ! ’ 

She turned away her head, she turned away her stream- 
ing eyes. ‘ It is impossible not to love my debverer,’ she 
rephed, m a low and tremidous voice, ‘ even could he 
not prefer the many other claims to affection which are 
possessed by the Prince of Athens. I was not prepared 
for this renewal of a pamful subject, perhaps not under 
any circumstances, but least of all under those m which 
we now find ourselves.’ 
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* Alas ! ’ exclaimed tlie Prmce, ‘ I can no longer control 
my passion. My hfe, not my happiness merely, depends 
upon Iduna becoming mine. Bear with me, beloved, 
bear with me ’ Were you Nicajus, you too would need 
forgiveness.’ 

‘ I beseech you, cease ! ’ exclaimed Iduna, in a firmer 
voice ; and, -withdrawmig her hand, she suddenly rose. 
‘ This is neither the time nor place for such conversation. 
I have not forgotten that, hut a few days hack, I was a 
hopeless captive, and that my hfe and fame are even now 
in danger Great mercies have been vouchsafed to me , 
hut still I peihaps need the hourly interposition of heavenly 
aid. Other than such worldly thoughts should fill my 
mind, and do. Dear Nicseus,’ she continued, in a soothing 
tone, ‘ you have nobly commenced a most heroic enterprise : 
fulfil It in like spirit.’ 

He would have rephed ; hut at this moment the staff of 
the Eremite sounded among the rocks. Baffled, and dark 
with rage and passion, the Prmce of Athens qmtted Iduna, 
and strolled towards the upper part of the glen, to conceal 
his anger and disappomtment. 

‘ Eat, gentle youth,’ said the Eremite. ‘ Will not thy 
brother jom us ’ What may he his name ’ ’ 

‘ Nicaeus, holy father.’ 

‘ And thine ? ’ 

Idnu a blushed and hesitated. At length, in her confusion 
she rephed, ‘ Iskander.’ 

‘ Nicaeus ! ’ called out the Eremite, ‘ Iskander and myself 
await thee 1 ’ 

Idnua trembled. She was agreeably surprised when the 
pimce returned with a surubug countenance, and jomed in 
the meal, with many cheerful words. 

‘ Now, I propose,’ said the Eremite, ‘ that yourself and 
your brother Iskander should tarry ivith me some days, if, 
indeed, my simple fare have any temptation ’ 

‘ I thank thee, holy father,’ rephed Nicaius, ‘ but our 
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affairs are urgent ; nor indeed could I have tarried here 
at all, had it not been for my young Iskander here, who, 
as you may easily heheve, is httle accustomed to his late 
exertions. But, indeed, towards sunset, we must proceed.’ 

‘ Bearmg mth us,’ added Idnua, ‘ a most grateful 
recollection of our host.’ 

‘ God be -with ye, wherever ye may proceed,’ rephed the 
Eremite. 

‘ My trust is indeed in Him,’ rejomed Idnua. 


Chapter XV 

And so, two hours before sunset, monutmg their lefreshed 
horses, Nicseus and Iduna quitted, mth many kind words, 
the cavern of the Eremite, and took their way along the 
wmdmg bank of the nver. Throughout the moonht night 
they travelled, ascending the last and highest cham of 
moun tarns, and reaching the summit by dawn. The cheer- 
ful hght of morning revealed to them the happy plams of 
a Christian country. With joyful spirits they descended 
into the fertile land, and stopped at a beautiful Greek 
village, embowered m orchards and groves of ohve-trees. 

The Prmce of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, 
or chief personage of the village, and was conducted to 
his house ; but its master, he was informed, was without, 
supervismg the commencement of the vintage. Leaving 
Iduna with the family of the Primate, Nicseus went m 
search of him. The vmeyard was full of groups, busied 
in the most elegant and joyous of human occupations, 
gathering, with infinite bursts of merriment, the harvest 
of the vine Some mounted on ladders, fixed against the 
festooning branches, plucked the iich bunches, and threw 
them below, where girls, smgmg in chorus, caught them 
m panniers, or their extended drapery. In the centre of 
the vmeyard, a middle-aged man watched with a calm, 

s 
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but vigilant eye, the •whole proceedings, and occasionally 
stimulated the mdolent, or prompted the inexperienced. 

‘ Christo ! ’ said the Prince of Athens, when he had 
approached lum. The Primate turned round, but c-vidcntly 
did not immediately recognise the person who addressed 
him. 

‘ I see,’ continued the prince, ‘ that my meditated caution 
was unnecessary. My strange garb is a sufficient disguise ’ 

‘ The Prince Nica3U6 ' ’ exclaimed the Primate. ‘ lie is, 
indeed, disguised, but wll, I am sure, pardon his faithful 
servant.’ 

‘ Not a word, Chnsto ' ’ replied the prince. ‘ To be brief, 
I have crossed the mountams from Roumcha, and have 
only mthm this hour recognised the spot whither I have 
chanced to arrive I have a companion wth me. I %v ould 
not he hnown You comprehend ? Affairs of state I 
take It for granted that there arc none here "who wall 
recogmse me, after three years’ absence, in this dress.’ 

‘ You may feel secure, my lord,’ replied Chnsto ‘ If you 
puzzled me, who have kno^v^l you since you •w^ere no bigger 
than this bunch of grapes, you wll quite confound the rest ’ 

‘ ’Tis well. I shall stay here a day or t^v'o, m order to 
give them an opportumty to prepare for my reception In 
the meantime, it is necessary to send on a courier at once. 
You must manage all this for me, Chnsto How are your 
daughters ? ’ 

‘ So, so, please your highness,’ rephed Chnsto ‘ A man 
with seven daughters has got trouble for every day in the 
week.’ 

‘ But not when they are so pretty as yours are * ’ 

‘ Poh ’ poh ! handsome is that handsome does , and as 
for Alexma, she wants to be married.’ 

‘ Very natural. Let her marry, by all means ’ 

‘ But Helena wants to do the same.’ 

‘ More natural still , for, if possible, she is prettier. For 
my part, I could marry them both.’ 
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‘ Ay, ay ! that is all veiy well ; but handsome is that 
handsome does. I have no objection to Alexina marrymg, 
and even Helena ; but then theie is Lais ’ 

‘ Hah ! hah * hah ! ’ exclaimed the prmce. ‘ I see, my 
dear Christo, that my foster sisters give you a very proper 
portion of trouble. However, I must be off to my travelhng 
companion. Come in as soon as you can, my dear fellow, 
and we will settle everything. A good vintage to you, 
and only as much mischief as necessary.’ So saying, the 
prmce tupped away. 

‘ Well ! who would have thought of seemg him here ! ’ 
exclaimed the worthy Primate. ‘ The same gay dog as 
ever ! What can he have been doing in Roumeha ? Affairs 
of state, indeed ! I ’ll wager my new Epiphany scarf, that, 
whatever the affairs are, there is a pretty girl in the case.’ 


Chapter XVI 

The fair Iduna, after all her perils and suffermgs, was at 
length sheltered in safety under a hind and domestic roof. 
Alexma, and Helena, and Lais, and all the other sisters 
emulated each other in the attentions which they lavished 
upon the two brothers, but especially the youngest. Their 
kindness, indeed, was only equalled by their ceaseless 
curiosity, and had they ever waited for the answers of 
Idnua to their questions, the daughter of Hunniades might, 
perhaps, have been somewhat puzzled to reconcile her 
responses with pi ob ability. Helena answered the questions 
of Alexma : Lais anticipated even Helena. iMl that Iduua 
had to do was to smile and be silent, and it was universally 
agreed that Iskander was singularly shy as well as exces- 
sively handsome. In the meantime, when Nicseus met 
Iduna in the evening of the second day of their visit, he 
informed her that he had been so fortunate as to resume 
an acquaintance with an old companion in arms m the 
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perBoa of a neiglibounng nolile, wbo had invited them to 
rest at his castle at the end of their next day’s journey. 
He told her likeAVise that he had despatched a courier to 
Croia to enquire after Iskander, who, he expected, in the 
course of a very few days, would bring them intelhgence to 
guide their future movements, and decide whether they 
should at once proceed to the capital of Epirus, or advance 
into Bulgaria, in case Hunniades was still in the field. On 
the morrow, therefore, they proceeded on their journey. 
Nicaeus had procured a htler for Idima, for "svhich her 
dehcate health was an excuse to Alexma and her sisters, 
and they were attended by a small body of well-armed 
cavalry, for, according to the accounts which Nicams had 
received, the country was still disturbed They departed 
at break of day, Nicaius riding by the side of the litter, 
and occasionally making anxious inquiries after the wcll- 
bemg of his fair charge. An hour after noon they rested 
at a well, surrounded by ohvc-trecs, until the extreme heat 
was somewhat allayed ; and then remounting, proceeded 
in the direction of an undulating ridge of green lulls, that 
partially intersected the wde plain. To^^"ards sunset the 
Pnnee of Athens wthdrew the curtains of the htter, and 
called the attention of Iduna to a very fair castle, rismg 
on a fertile eminence, and sparkling in the quivering beams 
of dying light. 

‘ I fear,’ said Nicebus, ‘ that my friend Justinian vill 
scarcely have returned, but we are old comrades, and he 
desired me to act as his seneschal. For your sake I am 
sorry, Iduna, for I feel convinced that he ivould please 
you.’ 

‘ It IS, indeed, a fair castle,’ rephed Iduna, ‘ and none but 
a true knight deserves such a noble residence.’ 

While she spoke the commander of the escort sounded 
his bugle, and they commenced the ascent of the steep, 
a winding road, cut through a thick wood of evergreen 
shrubs. The gradual and easy ascent soon brought them 
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to a portal flanlced ^vitli towers, winch admitted them into 
the outworks of the foi Lification. Here they found several 
soldiers on guard, and the commander agam sounding his 
bugle, the gates of the castle opened, and the seneschal, 
attended by a smte of many domestics, advanced and 
welcomed Nicseus and Idnna. The Prmce of Athens dis- 
monntmg, assisted his fair companion from the htter, and 
leading her by the hand, and preceded by the seneschal, 
entered the castle. 

They passed through a magnificent hall, hung with choice 
armour, and ascending a staircase of Pentehc marble, were 
ushered mto a smte of lofty chambers, hned with Oriental 
tapestry, and furnished with many costly couches and 
cahmets. While they admired a spectacle so different to 
anything they had recently beheld or experienced, the 
seneschal, followed by a number of slaves in splendid attire, 
advanced and offered them rare and choice refreshments, 
coffee and confectionery, sherbets and spiced ^vmes. When 
they had partaken of this elegant cheer, Nicseus intimated 
to the seneschal that the Lady Idnna might probably wsh 
to retire, and mstantly a discreet matron, followed by six 
beautiful girls, each bearing a fragrant torch of cinnamon 
and roses, advanced and offered to conduct the Lady Iduna 
to her apartments. 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted the 
daughter of Hunmades down a long gallery, which led to a 
suite of the prettiest chambers in the world. The first was 
an antechamber, pamted hke a bower, but filled with the 
music of hving birds ; the second, which was much larger, 
was entirely covered with Venetian miirors, and restmg 
on a bright Persian carpet were many couches of crimson 
velvet, covered with a variety of sumptuous dresses , the 
third room was a bath, made in the semblance of a gigantic 
shell. Its roof was of transparent alabaster, glowing with 
shadowy hght. 
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Chapter XVII 

A flourisli of trumpets announced the return of the Lady 
Iduna ; and the Prmce of Athens, magnificently attired, 
came forward with a smile, and led her, with a compliment 
on her resuming the dress of her sex, if not of her country, 
to the banquet. Iduna was not uninfluenced by that 
excitement which is msensibly produced by a sudden 
change of scene and circumstances, and especially by an 
unexpected transition from hardship, peril and suffeiing, 
to luxury, security and enjoyment. Their spints were 
elevated and gay ; she smiled upon Nicauis with a cheerful 
sympathy. They feasted, they listened to sweet music, 
they talked over their late adventures, and, animated by 
their oum enjoyment, they became more sanguine as to 
the fate of Iskander. 

‘ In two or three days we shall know more.’ said Nicaius. 
‘ In the meantime, rest is absolutely necessary to you. It 
is only now that you will begin to be sensible of the exertion 
you have made If Iskander be at Croia, he has already 
informed your father of your escape ; if he have not 
ainved, I have arranged that a courier shall be despatched 
to Hunniades from that city. Do not be anxious. Try 
to be happy. I am myself sangume that you mil find all 
well. Come, pledge me your father’s health, fair lady, in 
this goblet of Tenedos ! ’ 

‘ How know I that at this moment he may not 
be at the pomt of death,’ replied Iduna. ‘ When I 
am absent from those I love, I dream only of their 
unhappiness.’ 

‘ At this moment also,’ rejoined Nicffius, ‘ he dreams 
perhaps of your imprisonment among barbarians. Yet how 
mistaken ' Let that consideration support you. Come ! 
here is to the Eremite ’ 

‘ As willing, if not as sumptuous, a host as our present 
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one,’ said Idnna ; ‘ and -svhen, Ly-tlie-bye. do you think that 
your friend, the Lord Justinian, will arrive ? ’ 

‘ Oh ’ never mind him,’ said Nicffius. ‘ He "sveuld have 
arrived to-morrow, hut the great ne^\"s which I gave him 
has prohahly changed his plans. I told him of the approach- 
mg mvasion, and he has perhaps foimd it necessary to visit 
the neighbouring chieflams, oi even to go on to Croia.’ 

‘ Well-a-day ! ’ exclaimed Iduna, ‘ I would we were in 
my father's camp ! ’ 

‘ We shall soon he there, dear lady.’ rephed the Prince. 
‘ Come, worthy seneschal,’ he added, turnmg to that 
fnnctionar}', ‘ drink to this noble lady’s happy meeting 
with her friends.’ 


Chapter XVIII 

Three or four days passed away at the castle of Justmian, 
m which Nicffius used his utmost exertions to divert the 
anxiety of Iduna One day was spent in examming the 
castle, on another he amused her mth a haw'king party, 
on a third he cained her to the neighbouring miris of a 
temple, and read his favourite j^lschylus to her amid its 
lone and elegant columns. It was impossible for any one 
to be more amiable and entertaining, and Iduna could not 
resist recogmsmg his many virtues and accomphshments. 
The courier had not yet returned from Croia, which Niceeus 
accounted for by many satisfactory reasons The suspense, 
however, at length became so pamful to Iduna, that she 
proposed to the Pnnce of Athens that they should, without 
farther delay, proceed to that city. As usual, Niceeus was 
not wantmg m many plausible arguments in favour of their 
remaining at the castle, but Idnna was resolute. 

‘ Indeed, dear Niceeus,’ she said, ‘ my anxiety to see my 
father, or hear from him, is so great, that there is scarcely 
any danger which I would not encounter to gratify my wish. 
I feel that I have already taxed your endurance too much. 
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But we are no longer in a hostile land, and guards and 
guides are to be engaged. Let me then depart alone ! ’ 

‘ Iduna * ’ exclaimed Nicaius, reproachfully. ‘ Alas ! 
Iduna, you arc cruel, but I did not expect this ! ’ 

‘ Dear Nicceus ’ ’ she ans'^vered, ‘ you ahvaj s misinterpret 
me * It would infinitely delight me to be restored to 
Hunniadcs by yourself, but thc'^c .arc no common times, 
and you arc no common person. You forget lhat there is 
one that has greater claims upon you e\cn than a forlorn 
maiden, your country. And ivliclhcr Iskander be at Croia 
or not, Greece requires the presence and exertions of the 
Pnnee of Athens.’ 

‘ I have no country,’ replied Nicrciis, mournfully, ‘ and 
no object for vhich to exert myself’ 

‘ Nicffius ! Is this the poetic patriot vho vas yesterday' 
envying Themistoclcs ? ’ 

‘ Alas ’ Iduna, yesterday you vcrc my muse. I do not 
wonder you are v caned of this castle,* continued the prince 
in a melancholy tone. ‘ This spot contains nothing to 
interest you , but for me, it holds all that is dear, and, 0 1 
gentle maiden, one smile from y ou, one smile of inspiration, 
and I would not cn\ 7 ^ Themistoclcs, and might perhaps 
nval him ’ 

They were walking together in the hall of the castle ; 
Iduna stepped aside and affected to examine a cunous 
buckler, Nicajus followed her, and placing his arm gently 
in hers, led her away 

‘ Dearest Iduna,’ he said, ‘ pardon me, but men struggle 
for their fate Mine is in your power. It is a contest 
between misery and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. 
Do not then wonder that I -^vtII not yield my chance of the 
brighter fortune wthout an effort. Once more I appeal to 
your pity, if not to ymur love Were Iduna mine, Av'ere she 
to hold out but the possibility of her being mine, there is 
no career, solemnly I avow what solemnly I feel, there is no 
career of which I could not be capable, and no condition to 
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which I would not -williTigly suhscrihe. But this certainty, 
or this contingency, I must have : I cannot exist mthout 
the alternative, i^nd now, upon my Icnees, I implore her 
to grant it to me ! ’ 

‘ Nicseus,’ said Idnna, ‘ this continued recuirence to a 
forbidden subject is most ungenerous.’ 

‘ Alas ! Iduna, my life depends upon a word, ^vhlch you 
will not speak, and you talk of generosity. No ! Idnna, it 
IS not I that am ungenerous.’ 

‘ Let me say then unreasonable, Prmce Nicseus.’ 

‘ Say what you hke, Iduna, provided that you say that 
you are mme.’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir, I am free.’ 

‘ Free ! You have ever underrated me, Iduna, To whom 
do you owe this boasted freedom ? ’ 

‘ This is not the first time,’ remarked Iduna, ‘ that you 
have reminded me of an obhgation, the memory of which 
is mdehbly impressed upon my heart, and for which even 
the present conversation cannot make me feel less grateful. 
I can never forget that I owe all that is dear to yourself 
and your companion.’ 

‘ My companion * ’ rephed the Prince of Athens, pale and 
passionate. ‘ My companion ! Am I ever to be reminded 
of my compamon ? ’ 

‘ Nicseus ’ ’ said Iduna ; ‘ if you forget what is due 
to me, at least endeavour to remember what is due to 
yourself ! ’ 

‘ Beautiful bemg * ’ said the prince, advancing and 
passionately seizing her hand ; ‘ pardon me ’ pardon me ! 
I am not master of my reason ! I am nothing, I am nothmg 
while Iduna hesitates ! ’ 

‘ She does not hesitate, Nicseus. I desire, I require, 
that this conversation shall cease ; shall never, never be 
renewed.’ 

‘ And I tell thee, haughty woman,’ said the Prmce of 
Athens, grinding his teeth, and speaking with violent action. 
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‘ that I will no longer be despised with impunity. Iduna 
IS mine, or is no one clse’s.’ 

‘ Is It possible ’ ’ exclaimed the daughter of Hunniades. 

‘ Is It, indeed, come to this ’ But why am I surprised ? 
I have long known Nicaius I qmt this castle mstantly.’ 

‘ You are a prisoner,’ replied the pnnce calmly, and 
leaning wth folded arms agamst the wall. 

‘ A prisoner ! ’ exclaimed Iduna, a little alarmed. ‘ A 
prisoner * I defy you, sir. You arc only a guest like 
myself. I will appeal to the seneschal in the absence of 
his lord. He "will never permit the honour of his master's 
flag to be violated by the irrational caprice of a passionate 
boy.’ 

‘ What lord ’ ’ inquired Nicauis. 

‘ Your friend, the Lord Justinian,’ answered Iduna. ‘ He 
could little anticipate such an abuse of bis hospitahty.’ 

‘ My friend, the Lord Juslmian ' ’ replied Nicreus, -svath 
a malignant smile ‘ I am surprised that a personage of 
the Lady Iduna’s dear disciimmation should so easily be 
deceived by “ a passionate boy ’ ” Is it possible that you 
could have supposed for a moment that there was any 
other lord of this castle save your devoted slave ’ ’ 

‘ What ' ’ exclaimed Iduna, really frightened 

‘ I have, indeed, the honour of findmg the Lady Iduna 
my guest,’ continued Nicieus, m a tone of bitter raiUery. 
‘ This castle of Kalhsta, the fairest in all Epirus, I inherit 
from my mother. Of late I have seldom visited it , but, 
indeed, it wll become a favourite lesidence of mine, if it 
be, as I anticipate, the scene of my nuptial ceremony.’ 

Idima looked around her with astonishment, then threw 
herself upon a couch, and burst into tears. The Pnnce 
of Athens w^alked up and do’sm the hall ■with an air of 
determined coolness 

‘ Perfidious • ’ exclaimed Iduna between her sobs. 

‘ Lady Iduna,’ said the prince, and he seated himself by 
her side, ‘ I will not attempt to palliate a deception ■svhich 
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your charms could alone inspire and can alone justify. 
Hear me. Lady Iduna, hear me mth calmness. I love 
you ; I love you with a passion which has been as constant 
as It IS strong. My birth, my rank, my fortuues, do not 
disquahfy me for an nmon with the daughter of the great 
Hunniades. If my personal claims may sink m comparison 
with her surpassing excellence, I am yet to learn that any 
other piince in Christendom can urge a more effective plea. 
I am young ; the ladies of the court have called me hand- 
some ; by your great father’s side I have broken some 
lances m your honour , and even Idnna once confessed she 
thought me clever. Come, come, he merciful ! Let my 
beautiful Athens receive a fitting mistress ! A holy father 
IS m readiness, dear maiden Come now, one smile ! In 
a few days we shall reach your father’s camp, and then we 
will kneel, as I do now, and beg a blessing on our happy 
union.’ As he spoke, he dropped upon his knee, and 
stealing her hand, looked mto her face. It was sorro'wful 
and gloomy. 

‘ It IS in vain, Nicjeus,’ said Iduna, ‘ to appeal to your 
generosity ; it is useless to talk of the past ; it is idle to 
reproach you for the present. I am a woman, alone and 
persecuted, where I could least anticipate persecution. 
Nicseus, I never can be yours , and now I deliver myself 
to the meicy of Almighty God ’ 

‘ ’Tis well,’ said Nicseus. ‘ Fiom the tower of the castle 
you may behold the waves of the Ionian Sea. You will 
remain here a close prisoner, until one of my galleys arrives 
from Pireeus to bear us to Italy. Mine you must be, Iduna. 
It lemams for you to decide under what circumstances. 
Continue m your obstmacy, and you may bid farewell for 
ever to your country and to your father. Be reasonable, 
and a destiny awaits you, which offers everythmg that has 
hitherto been considered the source or cause of happiness.’ 
Thus speaking, the prmce retired, leaving the Lady Iduna 
to her o^m unhappy thoughts. 
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Chapter XIX 

The Lady Iduna was at first inclrned to view the conduet 
of the Prince of Athens, as one of those passionate and 
passing ehidh’tions in which her long accpiaintance with him 
had taught her he was accustomed to mdulge. But when 
on retirmg soon after to her apartments, she was informed 
by her attendant matron that she must m future consider 
herself a prisoner, and not venture again to quit them 
without permission, she began to tremble at the possible 
violence of an ill-regulated mmd. She endeavoured to 
interest her attendant in her behalf ; hut the matron was 
too well schooled to evince any feehng or express any 
opinion on the subject ; and indeed, at length, fairly 
informed Iduna that she was commanded to confine her 
conversation to the duties of her ofl&ce. 

The Lady Iduna was very unhappy. She thought of her 
father, she thought of Iskander. The past seemed a dream ; 
she was often tempted to beheve that she was still, and 
had ever been, a prisoner in the Serail of Adrianople ; and 
that all the late wonderful incidents of her hfe were but 
the shifting scenes of some wild slumber. And then some 
shght mcident, the sound of a bell, or the sight of some 
holy emblem, assured her she was m a Christian land, and 
convmced her of the strange truth that she was mdeed m 
captivity, and a prisoner, above all others, to the fond 
companion of her youth. Her indignation at the conduct 
of Nicseus roused her courage ; she resolved to make an 
effort to escape. Her rooms were only hghted from above ; 
she determined to steal forth at night into the gallery ; the 
door was secured She hastened back to her chamber in 
fear and sorrow, and wept. 

Twice m the course of the day the stern and silent 
matron visited Iduna with her food ; and as she retired, 
secured the door. This was the only individual that the 
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imprisoned lady ever beheld. And thus heavily rolled on 
upwards of a week. On the eve of the ninth day, Idnna 
was surprised by the matron presenting her a letter as she 
quitted the chamber for the night. Iduna seized it with 
a feeling of curiosity not unmixed with pleasure. It was 
the only incident that had occurred during her captivity. 
She recogmsed the handwriting of Nicaeus, and threw it 
down with vexation at her silliness in supposing, for a 
moment, that the matron could have been the emissary of 
any other person. 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she opened it. 
It informed her that a ship had arrived from Athens at the 
coast, and that to-morrow she must depart for Italy. It 
told her, also, that the Turks, under Mahomed, had invaded 
Albania , and that the Hungarians, under the command of 
her father, had come to support the Cross. It said nothing 
of Iskander. But it reminded her that httle more than the 
same time that would carry her to the coast to embark for 
a foreign land, would, were she wise, ahke enable Nicaeus 
to place her m her father’s arms, and allow him to join 
m the great struggle for his country and his creed. The 
letter was -written -with firmness, but tenderly. It left, 
however, on the mind of Iduna an impression of the 
desperate resolution of the writer. 

Now it so happened, that as this unhappy lady jumped 
from her couch, and paced the room in the perturbation of 
her mind, the -wmd of her drapery extmguished her lamp. 
As her attendant, or visitor, had paid her last visit for the 
day, there seemed httle chance of its bemg agam lUummed. 
The miserable are always more unhappy m the dark. Light 
is the greatest of comforters. And so this httle misfortune 
seemed to the forlorn Idnna almost ovenvhelmmg. And 
as she attempted to look around, and -wrung her hands m 
verj’^ -woe, her attention was attracted by a brilhant streak 
of hght upon the -wall, which greatly surprised her. She 
groped her way m its direction, and slowly stretching forth 
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her hand, observed that it made its way through a chink in 
the frame of one of the great mirrois winch were inlaid in 
the wall. And as she pressed the frame, she felt to her 
surpiisc that it sprang forward. Had she not hccn vciy 
cautious the advancing minor would have struck hci vith 
great force, hut she had presence of mind to ivithdraiv her 
hand very gradually, repressing the siv illness of the spring 
The aperture occasioned hy the opening of the mirror con- 
sisted of a recess, formed hy a closcd-up ivindoiv . An old 
wooden shutter, or blind, m so ruinous a stale, that the 
light freely made its is'ay, was the only hariicr against the 
elements. Iduna, seizing the handle i\hicli remained, at 
once drew it open with little difficulty. 

The captive gazed with gladdened feelings upon the 
free and beautiful scene Beneath her rose the rich and 
aromatic shrubs tmged ivith the soft and silver hght of cvx • 
before her extended the wide and fertile champaign, skirted 
by the dark and undulatmg mountams . in the clear sky, 
ghttermg and sharp, sparkled the first crescent of the new 
moon, an auspicious omen to the Moslemin inv'adcrs 

Iduna gazed vuth joy upon the landscape, and then 
hastily descending from the recess, she placed her hands 
to her eyes, so long unaccustomed to the hght. Perhaps, 
too, she indulged in momentary meditation. For suddenly 
seizing a number of shawls ivhich 's\ ere l}ung on one of the 
couches, she knotted them together, and then, striving vith 
all her force, she placed the heaviest couch on one end 
of the costly cord, and then throiving the other out of the 
wmdow, and entrustmg herself to the meiciful care of the 
holy Virgin, the brave daughter of Hunmades successfully 
dropped doivn mto the garden below 

She stopped to hieathe, and to revel m her emancipated 
existence. It was a bold enterprise gallantly achieved. 
But the danger had now only commenced. She found that 
she had ahghted at the back of the castle. She stole along 
upon tip-toe, timid as a fawn. She remembered a small 
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Avicket-gate that led into the open country. She arrived 
at the gate It was of course guarded. The single sentinel 
iras kneeling before an image of St. George, beside him was 
an empty drmking-cup and an exhausted wine-skm. 

‘ Holy Samt ' ’ exclaimed the pious sentinel, ‘ preserve 
us from all Turkish infidels ! ’ Iduna stole behind him. 
‘ Shall men who drmk no ^^^ne conquer true Christians ’ ’ 
contmued the sentinel. Iduna placed her hand upon the 
lock. ‘ We thank thee for our good vmtage,’ said the 
sentinel. Iduna opened the gate vdth the noiseless touch 
which a feminine finger can alone command. ‘And for the 
rise of the Lord Iskander ! ’ added the sentinel. Iduna 
escaped ’ 

Now she mdeed ivas free. Svnftly she ran over the wide 
plain. She hoped to reach some tovm or village before her 
escape could he discovered, and she hurried on for three 
hours ivuthout restmg. She came to a beautiful grove of 
ohve-trees that spread in extensive ramifications about the 
plam. And through this beautiful grove of ohve-trees her 
path seemed to lead. So she entered and advanced. And 
when she had journeyed for about a mile, she came to an 
open and verdant piece of ground, which was, as it were, 
the heart of the grove. In its centre rose a fair and antique 
structure of white marble, shroudmg from the noonday sun 
the perennial flow of a famous fountam It is-as near mid- 
mght. Iduna was wearied, and she sat do^vn upon the 
steps of the fountam for rest. And while she was musing 
over all the strange adventures of her hfe, she heard a 
rustling m the wood, and being alarmed, she rose and hid 
herself hehmd a tree. 

And while she stood there, mth palpitatmg heart, the 
figure of a man advanced to the fountam from an opposite 
fiirection of the grove. He went up the steps, and looked 
doivn upon the spring as if he were about to drmk, but 
instead of domg that, he drew his scimitar, and plunged it 
mto the water, and called out with a loud voice the name 
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of ‘ Iskander ! ’ three limes. Whereupon Iduna, actuated 
by an irresistible impulse, came forward from her hiding- 
place, but instantly gave a loud shriek when she beheld 
the Prince Mahomed ! 

‘ 0 • night of glory ! ’ exclaimed the prince, advancing. 
‘ Do I mdeed behold the fair Iduna ! This is truly magic ! ’ 

‘ Away ! away ’ ’ exclaimed the distracted Iduna, as she 
endeavoured to fly from him. 

‘ He has kept his word, that cunning leech, better than I 
expected,’ said Mahomed, scizmg her. 

‘ As well as you deserve, ravisher ! ’ exclaimed a majestic 
voice. A tall figure rushed forward from the vood, and 
dashed back the Turk. 

‘ I am here to complete my contract. Prince Mahomed,’ 
said the stranger, drawng his sword. 

‘ Iskander ! ’ exclaimed the prince. 

‘ We have met before, prince. Let us so act no%\’ that 
we may meet for the last time.’ 

‘ Infamous, infernal traitor,’ exclaimed Mahomed, ‘ dost 
thou, indeed, imagmc that I will sully my imperial blade 
•with the blood of my runaway slave ! No ' I came here 
to secure thy punishment, but I cannot condescend to 
become thy pumsher Advance, guards, and seize him ’ 
Seize them both ’ ’ 

Iduna flew to Iskander, who caught her in one arm 
while he waved his scimitar ivith the other The guards 
of Mahomed poured forth from the side of the grove -whence 
the prmce had issued. 

‘ And dost thou indeed think, Mahomed,’ said Iskander, 
‘ that I have been educated m the Seragho to be duped by 
Moslem craft. I offer thee smgle combat if thou desirest it, 
but combat as we may, the struggle shall be equal ’ He 
whistled, and instantly a body of Hungarians, headed by 
Hnnmades himself, advanced from the side of the grove 
whence Iskander had issued. 

‘ Come on, then,’ said Mahomed , ‘ each to his man.’ 
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Their swords clashed, but the pimcipal attendants of the 
son of Amurath, deemiTig the affair imdei the present 
circumstances assumed the character of a mere rash 
adventure, bore away the Turkish prmce. 

‘ To-morrow, then, this fray shall be decided on the 
plains of Kalhsta,’ said Mahomed. 

‘ Epirus IS prepared,’ rephed Iskander. 

The Turks mthdrew. Iskander bore the senseless form 
of Iduna to her father. Himniades embraced his long- 
lost child. They sprinkled her face mth water from the 
fountam. She revived. 

‘ Where is Nicseus ? ’ mquired Iskander ; ‘ and how came 
you agam, dear lady, m the power of Mahomed ^ ’ 

‘ Alas ! noble sir, my tmce debverer,’ answered Iduna, 
‘ I have, indeed, again been doomed to captivity, but my 
persecutoi, I blush to say, was this time a Christian prince.’ 

‘ Holy Virgm > ’ exclaimed Iskander. ‘ Who can this 
villam be ? ’ 

‘ The viUam, Lord Iskander, is your friend ; and your 
pupil, dear father.’ 

‘ Nicseus of Athens ! ’ exclaimed Hunniades. 

Iskander was silent and melancholy. 

Thereupon the Lady Iduna recounted to her father and 
Iskander, sitting between them on the margin of the fount, 
all that had occurred to her, since herself and Niceeus 
parted with Iskander ; nor did she omit to relate to 
Hunniades all the devotion of Iskander, respecting which, 
hke a truly brave man, he had himself been silent. The 
great Hunniades scarcely knew which rather to do, to 
lavish his affection on his beloved child, or his gratitude 
upon Iskander Thus they went on conversmg for some 
time, Iskander placing his own cloak around Iduna, and 
almost unconsciously wmdmg his arm around her unresist- 
ing form. 

Just as they were prepared to return to the Christian 
camp, a great noise was heard in the grove, and presently 

T 
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in the direction whence Iduna had arrived, there came a 
band of men, hearing torches and examining the grove in 
all directions in great agitation Iskander and Ilunniades 
stood upon their guard, hut soon perceived they ^vere 
Greeks. Their leader, seeing a group near the fountain, 
advanced to make mqmrics respcctmg the object of his 
search, hut when he indeed recognised the persons who 
formed the group, the torch fell from his grasp, and he 
turned away his head and hid his face in his hands. 

Iduna clung to her father ; Iskander stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, hut Hunniades stem and terrible, 
disembarrassing himself of the grasp of his daughter, 
advanced and laid his hand upon the stranger 

‘ Young man,’ said the noble father, ‘ were it contrition 
instead of shame that inspired this attitude, it might be 
better. I have often -warned you of the fatal consequences 
of a reckless mdulgence of the passions. More than once I 
have predicted to you, that, however great might be your 
confidence in your ingenuity and your resources, the hour 
would arrive when such a career iv'ould place you in a 
position as despicable as it was shameful. That hour has 
arrived, and that position is now filled by the Prmce of 
Athens. You stand before the tliree indi-vuduals m this 
world whom you have most injured, and ^vhom you were 
most bound to love and to protect. Here is a friend, who 
has hazarded his prosperity and his existence for your hfe 
and your happmess. And you have made him a mere 
pander to your lusts, and then deserted him in his greatest 
necessities. This maiden was the companion of your youth, 
and entitled to your kindest ofiices. You have treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captor. And for myself, 
sir, your father was my dearest friend I endeavoured to 
repay his fuendship by suppljung his place to his orphan 
child. How I discharged my duty it becomes not me to 
say : how you have discharged yours, this lady here, my 
daughter, your late prisoner, sir, can best prove,’ 
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‘ Oh ! spare me, spare me, sir,’ said the Pimce of Athens, 
turning and falling upon his Icnee. ‘ I am most wretched. 
Every word cuts to my very core. Just Providence has 
baffled all my arts, and I am grateful. Whether this lady 
can, indeed, forgive me, I hardly dare to think, or even 
hope. And yet forgiveness is a heavenly boon. Perhaps 
the memory of old days may melt her. As for yourself, 
sir but I ’ll not speak, I cannot. Noble Iskander, if I 
mistake not, you may whisper ■svords m that fair ear, less 
gratmg than my o\vn. May you be happy ! I -will not 
profane your prospects wth my vows. And yet I ’ll say 
farewell * ’ 

The Prmce of Athens turned a^vay mth an air of 
complete wretchedness, and slowly wthdrew. Iskander 
followed him. 

‘ Nicseus,’ said Iskander ; but the prmce entered the 
grove, and did not turn round. 

‘ Dear Nicaeus,’ said Iskander. The prmce hesitated. 

‘ Let us not part thus,’ said Iskander. ‘ Iduna is 
most unhappy. She bade me tell you she had forgotten 
aU.’ 

‘ God bless her, and God bless you, too ! ’ replied Nicebus. 
‘ I pray you let me go.’ 

‘ Nay ! dear Nicseus, are we not friends ? ’ 

‘ The best and truest, Iskander. I ^vlU to the camp, and 
meet you m your tent ere morning break. At present, I 
would be alone.’ 

‘ Dear Nicseus, one word You have said upon one point, 
what I could well msh unsaid, and dared to prophesy 
what may never happen. I am not made for such supreme 
fehcity. Epirus is my mistress, my Nicseus. As there is 
a hving God, my friend, most solemnly I vow, I have had 
no thoughts in this affair, but for your honour.’ 

‘ I know It, my dear friend, I know it,’ rephed Nicseus. 
‘ I keenly feel your admirable worth. Say no more, say no 
more. She is a fit wife for a hero, and you are one ! ’ 
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Chapter XX 

After the battle of the bndge, Iskander bad burned to 
Croia without delay. In liis progress, be had made many 
frmtless inquiries after Iduna and Nicaius, but be consoled 
himself from the unsatisfactory ansivcrs be received by 
the opinion that they bad taken a difTcrcnt course, and 
the conviction that all must now be safe The messenger 
from Cioia that informed Hunmades of the escape of lus 
daughter, also sohcitcd his aid m favour of Epirus against 
the impending invasion of the Turks, and stimulated by 
personal gratitude as iv'cll as by public duty, Hunmades 
answered the solicitation in person at the head of tventy 
thousand lances. 

Hunmades and Iskander had mutually flaltcred them- 
selves when apart, that each would be able to quell the 
anxiety of the other on the subject of Iduna. The leader 
of Epirus flattered himself that his late compamons bad 
proceeded at once to Transylvania, and the Vaivodc himself 
had indulged in the dehghtful hope that the first person 
he should embrace at Croia would be his long-lost child. 
When, therefore, they met, and were mutually mcapable of 
impartmg any infoimation on the subject to each other, 
they were filled wth astomshment and disquietude. 
Events, however, gave them little opportunity to indulge in 
anxiety or gnef. On the day that Hnnmades and his lances 
arrived at Croia, the invadmg army of the Turks under the 
Prmce Mahomed crossed the mountains, and soon after 
pitched their camp on the fertile plain of Kalhsta. 

As Iskander, by the aid of Hunmades and the neighbour- 
ing princes, and the patriotic exertions of his conntrj’^men, 
was at this moment at the head of a force ivhich the 
Turkish prmce could not have anticipated, he resolved to 
march at once to meet the Ottomans, and decide the fate 
of Greece by a pitched battle. 
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The night before the arrival of Idnna at the famous 
fountain, the Christian army had taken up its position 
witluu a few miles of the Turks. The turbaued warriors 
wished to delay the engagement until the new moon, the 
eve of which was at hand. And it happened on that said 
eve that Iskander, calling to mind his contract with the 
Turkish prmce made in the gardens of the Seragho at 
Adnanople, and hehevmg from the superstitious character 
of Mahomed that he ^vould not fail to he at the appomted 
spot, resolved, as we have seen, to repair to the fountam of 
Kalhsta. 

And now from that fountam the hero retued, bearing 
with liim a prize scarcely less precious than the freedom of 
his country, for which he was to combat on the morrow’s 
mom 

Ere the da-\m had broken, the Christian power was m 
motion. Iskander commanded the centre, Hunniades the 
right Avmg. The left was entrusted at his urgent request 
to the Prmce of Athens. A mist that hung about the plam 
allowed Niceeus to charge the right ^mlg of the Turks 
almost unperceived He charged with irresistible fury, 
and soon disordered the ranks of the Moslemm . Mahomed 
vuth the reserve hastened to their aid. A mighty multitude 
of Jamssanes, shoutmg the name of Allah and his Prophet, 
penetrated the Christian centre Hunniades endeavoured 
to attack them on their flank, but was himself charged by 
the Turkish cavalry. The battle was now general, and 
raged with terrible fury. Iskandei had secreted m his 
centre a new and powerful battery of cannon, presented to 
him by the Pope, and which had just airived from Vemce. 
This battery played upon the Jamssanes with destruction. 
He himself mowed them down with his irresistible scimitar. 
Infinite was the slaughter ! awful the uproar ! But of all 
the Christian knights, this day, no one performed such 
mighty feats of arms as the Prmce of Athens. With a 
reckless desperation he dashed about the field, and every- 
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thing seemed to yield to his inspired impulse. Ilis example 
animated his men wth such a degree of enthusiasm, that 
the division to which he was opposed, although encouraged 
by the presence of Mahomed himself, could no longer vath- 
stand the desperate courage of the Christians, and fled in all 
directions Then, rushing to the aid of Iskander, Nicajus, 
at the head of a body of picked men, dashed upon the rear 
of the Janissarids, and nearly surrounded them. Ilunmadcs 
instantly made a fresh charge upon the left ^ving of the 
Turks. A panic fell upon the Moslcmin, vho were httlc 
prepared for such a demonstration of strength on the part 
of their adversaries. In a fciv mmutes their order seemed 
generally broken, and their leaders m vam endeavoured to 
rally them. Waving his bloody scimitar, and boundmg 
on his black charger, Iskander called upon his men to 
secure the triumph of the Cross and the freedom of Epirus. 
Pursmt was now general 


Chapter XXI 

The Turks were massacred by thousands. Mahomed, 
when he found that all was lost, fled to the mountains, 
with a tram of guards and eunuchs, and left the care of 
his dispersed host to his Pachas The hills were covered 
with the fugitives and their pursuers. Some fled also to 
the sea-shore, where the Turkish fleet was at anchor. The 
plam was streivn with corpses and arms, and tents and 
standards. The sun was now high in the heavens. The 
mist had cleared away ; but occasional clouds of smoke 
still sailed about. 

A sohtary Christian kmght entered a wmding pass m the 
green bills, apart from the scene of strife. The sloir and 
trembling step of his wearied steed would have ill qualified 
him to 30m m the triumphant pursiut, even had he himself 
been physically enabled ; but the Christian kmght was 
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covered wth^ore, noliappily not alone that of his enemies. 
He was, indeed, streaming with desperate wounds, and 
scarcely could his fainting form retam its tottering 
seat. 

The wndmg pass, which for some smgular reason he 
now pursued in sohtude, mstead of returning to the busy 
camp for aid and assistance, conducted the hmght to a 
small green valley, covered mth s-weet herbs, and entirely 
surrounded by hanging woods In the centre rose the 
rums of a Doric fane ; three or four columns, grey and 
majestic. All was stdl and silent, save that in the clear 
blue sky an eagle flew, high in the air, hut whirling round 
the temple. 

The knight reached the rums of the Doric fane, and wth 
difficulty dismoiintmg from his charger, fell upon the soft 
and flowery turf, and for some moments was motionless. 
His horse stole a few yards away, and though scarcely less 
mjured thau its rider, mstantly commenced croppmg the 
invitmg pasture. 

At length the Christian knight slowly raised his head, ’ 
and leaning on his arm, sighed deeply. His face was very 
pale ; but as he looked up, and perceived the eagle in the 
heaven, a smile played upon his pallid cheek, and his 
beautiful eye gleamed with a sudden flash of hght. 

‘ Glorious bird ! ’ murmured the Christian warrior, ‘ once 
I deemed that my career might resemble thine ! ’Tis over 
now ; and Greece, for which I would have done so much, 
will soon forget my immemorial name. I have stolen here 
to die in silence and m beauty. This blue air, and these 
green woods, and these lone columns, which oft to me have 
been a consolation, breathing of the poetic past, and of the 
days wherein I fain had hved, I have escaped from the fell 
field of carnage to die among them. Farewell my country ! 
Farewell to one more beautiful than Greece, farewell, 
Iduna ’ ’ 

These were the last words of Nicseus, Prince of Athens. 
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Chapter XXII 

While the unhappy lover of the daughter of Hunmades 
breathed his last words to the solitary elements, his more 
fortunate friend received, in the centre of his scene of 
triumph, the glorious congratulations of his emancipated 
country. The discomfiture of the Turks was complete, 
and this overthrow, coupled wth their recent defeat 
in Bulgaria, secured Christendom from their assaults 
durmg the remainder of the reign of Amurath the Second. 
Surrounded by his prmcely alhes, and the chieftains of 
Epirus, the victorious standards of Christendom, and the 
triumphant trophies of the Moslermn, Iskander leceived 
from the great Hunmades the hand of his beautiful daughter. 
‘ Thanks to these brave warriors,’ said the hero, ‘ I can 
now oflfer to your daughter a safe, an honourable, and a 
Christian home.’ 

* It IS to thee, great sir, that Epirus owes its security,’ 
said an ancient chieftam, addressmg Iskander, ‘ its national 
existence, and its holy rehgion. All that we have to do 
now is to preserve them ; nor, mdeed, do I see that we 
can more effectually obtam these great objects than by 
entreating thee to mount the redeemed throne of thy 
ancestors Therefore I say, God save IsivANDer, King 
OF Epirus ! ’ 

And all the people shouted and said, ‘ God save the 
King ! God save Iskander, King of Epirus ! ’ 



THE CARRIER-PiaEON 




THK CARRIKR-PIGKON 


Although tlie deepest shades of twihght had 
descended upon the hroad bosom of the valley, and the 
nver might almost be reeogmsed only by its rushmg sound, 
the ivalls and battlements of the castle of Charolois, 
situate on one of the loftiest heights, still blazed m the 
reflected radiance of the setting sun, and cast, as it were, 
a glance of triumph at the opposing castle of Branchimont, 
that rose on the western side of the valley, mth its lofty 
turrets and its massy keep hlack and sharply defined 
against the resplendent heaven. 

Deadly was the hereditary feud between the powerful 
lords of these high places the Counts of Charolois and 
the Barons of Branchimont ; hut the hostihty which had 
been mamtamed for ages never perhaps raged with more 
virulence than at this moment ; since the only male heir 
of the house of Charolois had been slam m a tournament 
by the late Baron of Branchimont, and the distracted 
father had avenged his irreparable loss m the hfe-hlood of 
the involuntary murderer of his son. 

Yet the pilgiim, who at this serene hour might rest 
upon his staff and gaze on the surroundmg scene, would 
hardly deem that the darkest passions of our nature 
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had selected this fair and silent spot for the theatre of 
their havoc. 

The sim set ; the evening star, quivering and bright, 
rose over the dark towers of Branchimont , from the 
opposite bank a musical bell summoned the devout vassals 
of Gharolois to a beautiful shrine, wherem was deposited 
the heart of their late young lord, and which his father 
had raised on a small and richly wooded promontory, 
distant about a mile from his stem hold 

At the first chime on this lovely eve came forth a loveher 
maiden from the postern of Gharolois the Lady Imogcnc, 
the only remaining cbild of the bereaved count, attended 
by her page, bearmg her book of prayers. She took her 
way along the nndulatmg heights until she reached the 
sanctuary. The altar was illumined ; several groups were 
already kneeling, faces of fidehty well knoivm to their adored 
lady ; but as she entered, a palmer, ivith his broad hat 
drawn over his face, and closely muffled up m his cloak, 
dipped his hand at the same time -with hers in the fount of 
holy water placed at the entrance of the shrme, and pressed 
the beautiful fingers of the Lady Imogene A blush, un- 
perceived by the kneeling votaries, rose to her cheek , but 
apparently such was her self-control, or such her deep 
respect for the hallowed spot, that she exhibited no other 
symptom of emotion, and, walking to the high altar, was 
soon buried in her devotions. 

The mass was celebrated the vassals rose and retired. 
According to her custom, the Lady Imogene yet remamed, 
and knelt before the tomb of her brother. A low whisper, 
occasionally sounding, assured her that some one was at 
the confessional , and soon the palmer, who was now 
shnved, knelt at her side. ‘ Lothair ! ’ muttered the 
lady, apparently at her prayeis, ‘ beloved Lothair, thou 
art too bold ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Imogene ! for thee what would I not venture ! ’ 
was the hushed reply. 
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‘ For tKe sake of all our hopes, wld though they be, I 
counsel caution.’ 

‘ Fear nought. The priest, flattered hy my confession, 
IS fairly duped. Let me employ this golden moment to 
urge what I have before entreated. Your father, Imogene, 
can never be appeased Fly, then, my beloved ! oh, 
fly!’ 

‘ Oh, my Lothair * it never can be. Alas ^ whither can 
we fly ? ’ 

‘ Sweet love ! I pray thee listen : to Italy. At the 
court of my cousm, the Duke of Milan, we shall he safe 
and happy What care I for Branchimont, and all its 
fortunes ? And for that, my vassals are no traitors. If 
ever the bright hour airive when we may return in joy, 
trust me, siveet love, my flag mU stiU wave on my father’s 
walls.’ 

‘ Oh, Lothair ! why did we meet ? Why, meeting, did 
we not hate each other hke our fated race ? My heart 
IS distracted. Can this misery he love ? Yet I adore 
thee ’ 

‘ Lady I ’ said the page advancing, ^ the priest approaches.’ 

The Lady Imogene rose, and crossed herself before the 
altar. 

‘ To-morrow, at this hour,’ whispered Lothair. 

The Lady Imogene nodded assent, and, leaning on her 
page, qmtted the shrine. 


II 

‘ Dearest Lady,’ said the young page, as they returned 
to the castle, ‘ my heart misgives me. As we qmtted the 
shrme, I observed Rufus, the huntsman, shnk into the 
adjoining wood.’ 

‘ Hah ! He is my father’s most devoted instrument : 
nor IS there any bidding which he would hesitate to execute 
' va most ruthless knave ! ’ 
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‘ And can see like a cat m the dark, too,’ observed young 
Theodore 

‘ I never loved that man, even m my cradle,’ said the 
Lady Imogene ; ‘ though he can fawn, too. Did he indeed 
avoid us ^ ’ 

‘ Indeed I thought so. Madam ’ 

‘ All ’ my Theodore, we have no friend hut you, and you 
are but a httle page.’ 

‘ I would I were a stout knight, lady, and I would fight 
for you ’ 

‘ I warrant you,’ said Imogene ; ‘ you have a bold heart, 
httle Theodore, and a kind one Oh, holy Virgm ^ I pray 
thee guard in all penis my bright-eyed Lothair * ’ 

‘ Lord Branchimont is the finest knight I ever set eyes 
upon,’ said Theodore ‘ I "would I "ivere his squire.’ 

‘ Thou shalt be his squire, too, httle Theodore, if all 
goes well.’ ' 

‘ Oh * glorious day, "when I shall -wear a s'word in- 
stead of a scarf! Shall I indeed be his squire, lady 
sweet ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I think thou ivilt make a very proper squire.’ 

‘ I would I were a knight hke Lord Branchimont ; as 
tall as a lance, and as stiong as a hon ; and such a fine 
beard too ’ ’ 

‘ It IS indeed a beaid, Theodore,’ said the Lady Imogene. 
‘ When wilt thou have one hke it ? ’ 

‘ Another summer, perchance,’ said Theodore, passing 
his small palm musmgly over his smooth cbm. 

‘ Another summer ! ’ said the Lady Imogene, laughmg ; 
‘ why, I may as soon hope to have a beard myself.’ 

‘ I hope you will have Lord Branchimont’s,’ said the 
page. 

‘ Amen ’ ’ responded the lady. 
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The apprehensions of the httle Theodore proved to he 
too well founded. On the morning after the meeting of 
Lady Imogene ^nth Lord Brancliimont at the shrine of 
Charolois, she was summoned to the presence of her father ; 
and, after having been loaded vutli every species of reproach 
and invective for her clandestine meeting vnth their 
hereditary foe. she was confined to a ehamber in one of the 
loftiest towers of the castle, vhich she was never permitted 
to quit, except to ^valk in a long gloomy gallery, vdtli an 
old female servant remarkable for the aecrbity of her mmd 
and manners. Her page eseaped punishment by flight ; 
and her only resource and amusement was her mandolin. 

The tower m which the Lady Imogene was imprisoned 
sprang out of a steep so precipitous that the position was 
considered impregnable. She was therefore permitted to 
open her lattice, winch was not even barred. The land- 
scape before her, which 'ivas picturesque and richly wooded, 
consisted of the enclosed chase of Charolois ; but her 
jailers had taken due care that her chamber should not 
command a vie-w of the castle of Branchimont The valley 
and all its moving life were indeed entirely shut out from 
her. Often the day vanished tvnthout a human being 
appealing in sight Very unhappy ^vas the Lady Imogene, 
gazmg on the silent woods, or pouring forth her passion 
over her lonely lute. 

A miserable week had nearly elapsed. It •was noon ; the 
Lady Imogene was seated alone in her chamber, leaning 
her head upon her hand in thought, and dreaming of her 
Lothair, when a fluttering noise suddenly roused her, and, 
looking up, she beheld, to her astonishment, perched on 
the high back of a chair, a beautiful bird a pigeon whiter 
than snow, with an azure beak, and eyes blazing ■with a 
thousand shifting tints. Not alarmed was the beautiful 
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bird when the Lady Imogene gently approached it : hut 
It looked up to her wth eyes of intelligent tenderness and 
flapped -with some earnestness its pure and sparkling plume. 
The Lady Imogene smiled with marvelling pleasure, and for 
the first time since her captivity , and putting forth her 
hand, which was even whiter than the wing, she patted the 
bright neck of the glad stranger, and gently stroked its 
soft plumage 

‘ Heaven hath sent me a friend,’ exclaimed the beautiful 
Imogene. ‘ Ah * what what is this ’ ’ 

‘ Didst thou call, Lady Imogene ^ ’ inquired the harsh 
voice of acid Martha, whom the exclamation of her mistress 
had summoned to the door. 

‘ Not hin g nothmg I want nothing,’ quickly answered 
Imogene, as she seized the bird up with her hand, and, 
pressmg it to her bosom, answered jMartha over her shoulder 
‘ Did she see thee, my treasure ^ * continued the agitated 
Imogene. ‘ Oh ’ did she see thee, my jo)^ ^ Methinks w’c 
were not discovered.’ So saying, and tnppmg along on 
the lightest step imagmable, the captive secured the door ; 
then bringing forth the bird from its sweet shelter, she 
produced a letter, which she had suddenly detected to be 
fastened under its left wmg, and wdiich she had perceived, 
m an instant, to be written by Lord Branchimont. 

Her sight was dizzy, her cheek pale, her breath seemed 
to have deserted her She looked up to heaven, she looked 
down upon the letter, and then she covered it wuth a tliou- 
sand kisses ; then, making a vigorous effort to collect 
herself, she read its strange and s^veet contents • 

‘ Lothair to Imogene. 

‘ Soul of my existence ! Mignon, in whom you may 
place imphcit trust, has promised me to bear you this sign 
of my love. Oh, I love you, Imogene ! I love you more 
even than this bird can the beautiful sky ! Kiss the dove 
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a thousand times, that I may steal the kisses agam fiom 
his neck, and catch, even at this distance, your fragrant 
breath. My beloved, I am planning your freedom and our 
happmess. Each day Mignon shall come to tell you how 
we speed ; each day shall he bring back some testimony 
of your fidehty to your o^vm 

‘ Lothair.’ 

It was read it was read tvith guslimg and fast-flovung 
tears tears of vnld jo)’’ A thousand times, ay, a thousand 
times, Imogene emliraced the faithful IMignon ; nor could 
she mdeed have ever agam parted with him, had she not 
remembered that all this time her Lothair -ssms anxiously 
awaiting the return of his messenger. So she tore a leaf 
from her tablets and mscnbed her devotion : then, fasten- 
ing It mth care under the tvnng, she bore Mignon to the 
■wmdow, and, besto'wmg upon him a last embraee, permitted 
him to extend his beautiful wmgs and laimeh mto the 
air. 

Bright in the sun glanced the white bird as it darted into 
the deep-blue sky. Imogene watched it until the sparkling 
form changed mto a dusky shade, and the dusky shade 
vamshedmto the blending distance. 


IV 

It was now a principal object vnth the fair captive of 
Charolois, that her nn sympathising attendant should enter 
her chamber as httle as possible, and only at seasons when 
there was no chance of a visit from Mignon Faithful was 
the beautiful bird in these daily visits of consolation ; and, 
by his assistance, the correspondence mth Lothair respect- 
lug her escape was actively maintained A thousand plans 
■were formed by the sangmne lovers a thousand plans were 
canvassed, and then decided to be impracticable. One 

TJ 
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day, Martha was to he bribed , another, young Theodore 
was to re-enter the castle disguised as a girl, and become, 
by some contrivance, her attendant ; but reflection ever 
proved that these were as wld as lovers’ plans are "vvont to 
be ; and another week stole away ^vlthout anything bemg 
settled. Yet this second week was not so desolate as the 
first. On the contrary, it was full of excitmg hope ; and 
each day to hear that Lothair still adored her, and each 
day to be enabled to breathe back to him her o^vn adoration, 
solaced the hours of her captivity. But Fate, that will 
often frown upon the fortunes of true love, decided that 
this sweet source of consolation should flow on no longer. 
Rufus, the huntsman, who was ever proAV^lmg about, and 
who at all times had a terribly qmck eye for a bird, one 
day observed the cariier-pigeon sallymg forth from the 
window of the tower His practised sense mstantly assured 
him that the bird was trained, and he resolved to watch 
Its course 

‘ Hah, hah ! ’ said Rufus, the huntsman, ‘ is Branchimont 
thy dovecot ? Methmks, my little rover, thou liearest news 
I long to read ’ 

Another and another day passed, and agam and agam 
Rufus observed the visits of Mignon ; so, taking his cross- 
bow one fair mormng, ere the dew had left the flowers, he 
wandered forth m the direction of Branchimont True to 
his mission, Mignon soon appears, skimming along the sky. 
Beautiful, beautiful bird ’ Fond, faithful messenger of 
love * Who can doubt that thou well comprehendest the 
kindly purpose of thy consoling visits * Thou brmgest joy 
to the unhappy, and hope to the despairing ’ She shall 
kiss thee, bright Mignon * Yes ^ an embrace from lips 
sweeter than the scented dawn in which thou revellest, 
shall repay thee for all thy fidehty ! And already the 
Lady Imogene is at her post, gazmg upon the unclouded 
sky, and straining her beautiful eyes, as it were to antici- 
pate the shght and gladsome foim, whose first presence 
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ever makes ter heart trem]>le ^nth a host of ^v'lld and 
conflietmg emotions. 

Ah ! through the am an arro%\^ from a ho-sv that never 
erred an arrow smfter than thy SAwftest flight, Mignon, 
ivhizzes i\uth fell mtent. The snake that darts upon its 
uneonseious prey less fleet and fatal ! It touehes thy 
form it transfixes thy beautiful breast ! Was there no 
good spmt, then, to save thee, thou hope of the hopeless ! 
Alas, alas ! the blood gushes from thy breast, and from 
thine azure beak ’ Thy Iranseendaut eye grows dim 
al] IS over ! The carrier-pigeon falls to the earth ’ 
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A day vuthout hearing from Lothair was madness ; and, 
mdeed, when hour after hea\'3’ hour rolled a^vay wlhout 
the appearance of Blignon, and the Lady Imogene found 
herself gazing upon the vamshing twilight, she became 
nearly frantic with disappointment and terror. While 
hght remained, an indefimte hope maintained her ; but 
when It was mdeed night, and nothing but the outline of 
the surrounfling hills ^vas perceptible, she could no longer 
restram herself, and, bursting into hysteric tears, she 
threw herself upon the floor of her chamber. Were they 
discovered ^ Had Lothair forgotten her ? Wearied "with 
frmtless efforts, had he left her to her miserable, her sohtary 
fate There was a shght sound something seemed to 
have diopped. She looked up. At her side she beheld a 
letter, which, wrapped round a stone, had been thrown in 
at the -vvmdow. She started up m an ecstasy of joy. She 
cursed herself for doubting for an instant the fidehty of 
her lover ! She toie open the letter , but so great was her 
emotion that some minutes elapsed before she could 
decipher its contents. At length she learned that, on the 
ensuing eve, Lothau and Theodore, disguised as huntsmen 
of Charolois, would contrive to meet m safety beneath her 
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window, and for the rest she must dare to descend. It 
was a hold, a very perilous plan. It was the project of 
desperation. But there are moments in hfe when despera- 
tion becomes success. Nor was the spirit of the Lady 
Imogene one that would easily quail Hers was a true 
woman’s heart ; and she could venture everj’thing for 
love. She exaimried the steep ; she cast a rapid glance 
at the means of mating the descent . her shawls, her 
clothes, the hangmgs of her bed here were resources 
here was hope * 

Full of these thoughts, some time elapsed before she was 
struck at the unusual mode in -which the commumcation 
reached her. Where was Mignon ? But the hand%mting 
was the handimtmg of Lothair. That she could not 
mistake. She might, however, have observed, that the 
characters were famt that the paper had the appearance 
of being stamed or washed , hut this she did not observe 
She was sangnme she was confident in the wsdom of 
Lothair. She knelt before an image of the Virgin, and 
poured forth her supphcations for the success of their 
enterprise. And then, exhausted by aU the agitation of 
the day, the Lady Imogene sunk mto a deep repose. 

VI 

Morn came at length, hut brought no Mignon ' ‘ He 

has his reasons,’ answered the Lady Imogene . ‘ Lothair 
is never wrong And soon, right soon, I hope, we shall 
need no messenger.’ Oh, what a long, long day was this, 
the last of her capti-vity ! WiU the mght never come 
that night she had once so much dreaded ’ Sun, ^vilt 
thou never set ^ There is no longer gladness m thy beams. 
The shadows, indeed, grow longer, and yet thme orb is as 
high in heaven as if it were an everlasting noon ! The 
unceasing cry of the birds, once so consoling, now only 
' made her restless. She hstened, and she hstened, until 
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at length the rosy sky called forth their last triUmg chant, 
and the star of evemng summoned them to roost. 

It was t^vihght : pacing her chamber, and praying to 
the Virgm, the hours at length stole away. The chimes 
of the sanctuary told her that it ■svanted hut a quarter of 
an hour to midnight Already she had formed a rope of 
shawls . no^v she fastened it to the lattice ■svith all her 
force. The heU struck twelve, and the Lady Imogene 
delivered herself to her fate. Slowly and fearfully she 
descended, long suspended in the air, until her feet at 
length touched a ledge of rock. Cautiously feeling her 
footmg, she now rested, and looked around her. She had 
descended about twenty feet. The moon shone bright on 
the rest of the descent, which was more rugged. It seemed 
not impracticable she clambered doivn. 

‘ Hist ! hist ! ’ said a famihar voice. ‘ all is right, lady 
but ivhy did you not answer us ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! Theodore, where is my Lothair ? ’ 

‘ Lord Branchimont is shaded by the trees give me thy 
hand, sweet lady. Courage ! all is right ; but mdeed you 
should have answered us.’ 

Imogene de Charolois is in the arms of Lothair de 
Branchimont. 

‘ We have no time for embraces,’ said Theodore ; ‘ the 
horses are ready. The Virgin be praised, all is nght. I 
would not go through such an eight-and-forty hours again 
to be dubbed a kmght on the spot. Have you Mignon ? ’ 
Mignon, indeed ! he has not visited me these two days.’ 
But my letter,’ said Lothair " you received it ? ’ 

It was thrown in at my ’svindow,’ said the Lady Imogene. 
My heart misgives me,’ said little Theodore. ‘ Away ! 
there is no time to lose. Hist ! I hear footsteps. This 
way, dear friends. Hist I a shout ! Fly ! fly ! Lord 
Braiichimont, we are betrayed ! ’ 

And mdeed from all quarters simultaneous sounds now 
rose, and torches seemed suddenly to wave in all quarters. 
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Imogene clntig to tlie neck of Lothair. ‘We wll die 
together ! ’ she exclaimed, as she hid hei face in his breast. 

Lord Branchimont placed himself against a tree, and 
drew his mighty sword. 

‘ Seize him ! ’ shouted a voice, instantly recognised by 
Imogene , ‘ seize the robber * ’ shouted her father. 

‘ At your peril * ’ answered Lothair to his surroundmg 
foes. 

They stood at bay an a^vfiil group 1 The father and his 
murdermg minions, ahke fearful of encountermg Branchi- 
mont and slaymg their chieftain’s daughter ; the red and 
streaming torches blending wth the silver moonhght that 
fell full upon the fixed countenance of their entrapped 
victim and the distracted form of his devoted mistress. 

There was a dead, still pause It was broken by the 
denouncing tone of the father, ‘ Cowards ! do you fear a 
single arm ’ Strike him dead ’ spare not the traitress ’ * 

But stiU the vassals ivould not move ; deep as "was their 
feudal devotion, they loved the Lady Imogene, and dared 
to disobey. 

‘ Let me, then, teach you your duty ! ’ exclaimed the 
exasperated father. He advanced, but a ivild shriek 
arrested his extended sivord , and as thus they stood, 
all ahke prepared for combat, yet all motionless, an arrow 
glanced over the shoulder of the Count and pierced Lord 
Branchimont to the heart. His sword fell from his grasp, 
and he died ivuthout a groan. 

Yes * the same bow that had for ever arrested the airy 
course of Mignon, had now, as fatally and as suddenly, 
terminated the career of the master of the carnei -pigeon 
Vile Rufus, the huntsman, the murderous aim ivas thine ^ 

VII 

The bell of the shrine of Charolois is agam sounding ; 
but how difi’erent its tone from the musical and mspinng 



clnme that sximraoncd ihc %scar) ^a5‘5als to tlicjr grateful 
^ e'ipers ! The bell of the shnne of Charolois is again 
sounding. Alas ’ it tolls a gloomy knell. Oh ! valley of 
sucet vaters. still are thy ‘^kies as pure as %shcu she 
v’andered b\ thy bank‘d and mused o^ er her beloved ! 
Still sets thy gloving cun ; and quivering and bright, like 
the ascending soul of a hero, ctill Hesperus rises from thy 
dying glorN ! But she. the maiden fairer than the fairest 
c\c no more shall her light step trip among the fragrance 
of Its floners : no more shall her lighter \oice emulate the 
music of thy melodious birds. Oh, )cs I she is dead the 
beautiful Iinogcnc ic dead ! Three da) s of misery* heralded 
her decease. But comfort is there m all tilings ; for the 
good priest vho had often administered consolation to his 
unhappy mistress o\cr her brother's tomb, and vho knelt 
by the side of her d\ing couch, assured many a sorrowful 
vacsal. and many a cynipathising pilgrim nho loved to 
listen to the mournful tide, that her death ^sas indeed a 
beatitude ; for he did not doubt, from the distracted 
cvprcssions that occasional!) caught his car, that the Holy 
Spirit, in that material form he most loves to honour, to 
wit, the semblance of a pure -white dove, often solaced by 
his presence the last hours of Irnogeiie dc Charolois ! 




THE CONSUL’S DAUGHTER 




THK CONSUT/S DAUGHTHm 


Chapter I 

At one of the most beautiful ports in the Mediterranean 
Major Ponsonby held the office of British Consul. The 
Parhamentaiy^ interest of the noble family tdth ■vvffiich he 
'\\’as connected had obtained for him this office, after sertnng 
his country, tnth no slight distinction, during the glorious 
tvar of the Peninsular. Major Ponsonby tvas a tvudower, 
and his family consisted of an only daughter, Henrietta, 
tvho was a child of very tender years when he first obtained 
his appointment, but tv ho had completed her eighteenth 
year at the penod, memorable in her life, tvhich these pages 
attempt to commemorate. A girl of singular beauty was 
Henrietta Ponsonby, but not merely remarkable for her 
beauty. Her father, a very accomplished gentleman, had 
lumself superintended her education wth equal care and 
interest. In their beautiful sohtude, for they enjoyed the 
advantage of very little society save that of those passing 
travellers who occasionally claimed his protection and 
hospitality, the chief, and ceitainly the most engaging 
pursuit of Major Ponsonby, had been to assist the develop- 
ment of the lively talents of his daughter, and to watch with 
delight, not unattended with anxiety, the formation of her 
ardent and imagmative character . he had himself imparted 

to her a skilful practice in those fine arts in which he himself 
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excelled, and a Icnowledge of those exquisite languages 
■which he himself not only spoke with facihty, but -with 
whose nch and interesting hterature he was intimately 
acquamted. He was careful, also, that, although almost 
an ahen from her native country, she should not he ignorant 
of the progress of its mmd ; and no inconsiderable portion 
of his income had of late years been expended in importmg 
from England the productions of those eminent writers 
of which we are justly as proud as of the heroes under 
whose flag he had himself conquered m Portugal and 
Spam 

The progress of the daughter amply repaid the father 
for his care, and rewarded him for his solicitude . from the 
fond child of his afi’ections she had become the cherished 
compamon of his society : her hvely fancy and agreeable 
conversation prevented sohtude from degeneratmg mto 
loneliness . she diffused over their happy home that mdefin- 
able charm, that spell of unceasing, yet soothing excitement, 
with which the constant presence of an amiable, a lovely, 
and accomplished woman can alone imhue existence ; 
•without which life, indeed, under any circumstances, is 
very dreary ; and -with which life, mdeed, under any 
circumstances, is never desperate. 

There were moments, perhaps, when Major Ponsonhy, 
who was not altogether mexperienced in the great world, 
might sigh, that one so eminently qualified as his daughter 
to shine even amid its splendour, should be destmed to a 
career so obscure as that which necessarily attended the 
daughter of a Consul in a distant country It sometimes 
cost the father’s heart a pang that this fair and fragrant 
flower should blush unseen, and waste its perfume even m 
their lovely wilderness , and then, -with all a father’s pride, 
and under all the influence of that worldly ambition from 
which men are never free, he would form plans hy •\vhich 
she might visit, and visit -with advantage, her native 
country. All the noble cousins were thought over, under 
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•ss'liose distinguished patronage she might enter that great 
and distant -world she ^s^as so capable of adorning , and 
more than once he had endeavoured to intimate to Henrietta 
that It might he better for them both that they should for 
a season part : but the Consul’s daughter shrunk from these 
whispers as some beautiful tree from the murmurs of a 
nsmg storm. She could not conceive existence -without 
her father the father under -whose breath and sight she 
had ever hved and flourished the father to ^vhom she -^vas 
indebted, not only for existence, but all the attributes that 
made hfe so pleasant , her sire, her tutor, her constant 
company, her dear, dear friend. To part from him, even 
though but for a season, and to gam splendour, appeared to 
her pure, yet hvely imagination, the most fatal of fortunes ; 
a terrible destmy an a-svful dispensation. They had never 
parted, scarcely for an hour : onee, indeed, he had been 
absent for three days ; he had sailed -with the fleet on 
pubhc business to a neighbourmg port , he had been 
obhged to leave his daughter, and the daughter remem- 
bered those terrible three days like a frightful dream, the 
recollection of -which made her shudder. 

Major Ponsonby had inherited no patrimony he pos- 
sessed only the small mcome derived from his ojB&ee, and 
a slendei^ pension, -whieh rewarded many wounds ; but, 
in the pleasant place m which their lot was cast, these 
moderate means obtained for them not merely the neces- 
saries, but all the luxuiies of hfe They inhabited in the 
to-wn a palaee worthy of the high, though extinet nobihty, 
whose portraits and statues lined their lofty saloons, and 
filled their long corridors and graceful galleries , and about 
three miles from the town, on a gentle ascent facmg the 
ocean, and embowered m groves of orange and olive tiees, 
the faneiful garden enclosed m a thick wall of Indian fig 
and bloommg aloes, was a most delicate casmo, rented at 
a rate for which a garret may not be hired in England ; 
but, mdeed, a paradise. Of this pavihon Miss Ponsonby 
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was tlie -mistress ; and here she lived amid fruit and flowers, 
surrounded by her birds : and here she might he often 
seen at sunset glancing amid its beauties, %vith an eye as 
brilliant, and a step as airy, as the bright gazelle that ever 
ghded or bounded at her side. 


Chapter II 

One summer day, ivhen everybody was asleep m the 
httle sultry city where Major Ponsonby, even m his siesta, 
watched over the interests of British commerce for it ivas 
a city, and was blessed with the holy presence of a bishop 

a young Enghshman disembarked from an imperial 
merchant brig just arrived from Otranto, and, according 
to custom, took his way to the Consul’s house He ivas a 
man of an age apparently vergmg towards thirty , and, 
although the native porter, who bore his luggage and 
directed his path, proved that, as he ivas accompanied 
not even by a smglc servant, he did not share the general 
reputation of his countrymen for wealth, his appearance 
to those practised in society was not undistinguished. Tall, 
slender, and calm, his air, though unafFected, -was that of a 
man not deficient m self-confidence ; and -whethc^ it were 
the art of his tailor, or the result of his o^<m gooli frame, 
his garb, although remarkably plain, had that mdefinable 
style Avhich we associate mth the costume of a man of some 
mark and breeding. 

On arriving at the Consul’s house, he ^vas ushered tlirough 
a large, dark, cool hall, at the end of which was a magmficent 
staircase leading to the suite of saloons, into a small apart- 
ment on the ground^oor fitted up in the Enghsh style, and 
which, although it offered the appearance of the library of 
an Enghsh gentleman, was, m fact, the consular office. 
Dwarf bookcases encircled the room, occasionally croivned 
by a marble bust, or bronze group. The ample table was 
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covered -witli papers, and a vacant easy-chau: -was evidently 
the consular throne. A portrait of his Britannic majesty 
figured on the alls of one part of the chamher , and over 
the mantel Avas another portrait, ivhich immediately 
engaged the attention of the traveller, and, mdeed, mono- 
pohsed his ohserv^ation. He had a very ample opportunity 
of studymg it, for nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before he "VNas disturbed. It was the full-length portrait 
of a young lady. She stood on a terrace in a garden, and 
by her side was a gazelle. Her form ^vas of -wonderful 
symmetry : hut although her dress iv'as not Enghsh, the 
expression of her countenance remmded the traveller of 
the beauties of his native land. The dazzling complexion, 
the large deep blue eye, the high white forehead, the 
clustermg broim hair, ivcre all northern, but northern of 
the highest order. She held m her small hand a branch 
of orange-blossom the hand was fairer than the flower 
‘ Signor Ferrers, I believe,’ said a shriU voiee. The 
traveller started, and turned round. Before him stood 
a httle, parched-up, grinning, bowmg Itahan, holding m 
his hand the card that the traveller had sent up to the 
Consul. 

‘ My name is Ferrers,' rephed the traveller, slightly 
bo-wmg, and speaking in a low, sweet tone 

‘ Signor Ponsonby is at the casino,’ said the Itahan : 
‘ I have the honour to be the chancellor of the British 
Consulate.’ 

It is smgular that a mercantile agent should be styled 
a Consul, and his chief clerk a chaneellor 

‘ I have the honour to he the chaneellor of the British 
Consulate,’ said the Itahan , ‘ and I will take the earhest 
opportunity of mformmg the Consul of your arrival. 
From Otranto, I beheve ’ iMl well, I hope, at Otranto ? ’ 

‘ I hope so too,’ rephed the traveller , ‘ and so I beheve ’ 

‘ You -will he pleased to leave your passport, sir, -with 
me the Consul will he most happy to see you at the 
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casino about sunset be -will be very liappy to see you at 
the easmo. I am sorry that I detained you for a moment, 
but I was at my siesta. I will take the earliest opportunity 
of informing the Consul of your arrival , but at present 
all the consular messengers are takmg tlieir siesta , the 
moment one is awake I shall send him to the casino. May 
I take the liberty of mqinrmg whether you have any letters 
for the Consul ’ ’ 

‘ None,’ rephed the traveller. 

The chancellor shrugged his shoulders a little, as if he 
regretted he had been roused from his siesta for a traveller 
who had not even a letter of introduction, and then turned 
on his heel to depart. 

The traveller took up his hat, hesitated a moment, and 
then said, ‘ Pray, may I mquire of whom this is a portrait ? ’ 
‘ Certainly,’ rephed the chancellor , ‘ ’Lis the Signora 
Ponsonby ’ 


Chapter III 

It was even upon as ignoble an animal as a Barbarj' ass, 
goaded by a dusky httle islander almost in a state of nudity, 
that, an hour before sunset on the day of his arrival, the 
English traveller approaehed the casmo of the Consul’s 
daughter, for there a note from Major Ponsonby had mvited 
him to repair, to be introduced to his daughter, and to taste 
his oranges The servant who received him led Mr Ferrers 
to a very fine plane-tree, under whose spreading branches 
was arranged a banquet of fruit and flowers, coffee in cups 
of oriental filigree, and wnes of the Levant, cooled in snow. 
The worthy Consul was smoking his chibouque, and his 
daughter, as she rose to greet their guest, let her guitar 
fall upon the turf. 

The original of the portrait proved that the painter had 
no need to flatter , and the dignified, yet eordial manner. 
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the radiant smile, and the sweet and thrilling voice with 
•which she -svelcomed her conniiyman, ^vould have com- 
pleted the spell, had, mdeed, the wanderer been one 
prepared, or capable of being enchanted. As it was, 
IVIr Ferrers, while he returned Ins welcome with becoming 
complaisance, exhibited the breeding of a man accustomed 
to sights of strangeness and of beauty ; and, while he 
expressed his sense of the courtesy of his compamons, 
admired their garden, and extolled the loveliness of the 
prospect, he did not depart for a moment from that subdued, 
and even sedate manner, which mdicates the mdi-vudual 
whom the -world has httle left to astonish, and less to 
enrapture, although, perhaps, much to please. Yet he 
was fluent m conversation, sensible and polished, and very 
agreeable. It appeared that he had travelled much, though 
he was far fi.om boasting of his exploits. He had been long 
absent from England, had visited Egypt and Arabia, and 
had sojourned at Damascus. While he refused the pipe, 
he proved, by his observations on its use, that he was 
learned m its practice ; and he declined his host’s ofier of 
a file of Enghsh journals, as he was not interested in their 
contents His host was too polished to ongmate any 
inquiry which might throw bght upon the connections or 
quality of his guest, and his guest imitated his example. 
Nothing could be more perfectly well-bred than his whole 
demeanour he listened to the major Avith deference, and 
he never paid Miss Ponsonby a single compliment : he 
never even asked her to smg ; but the fond father did not 
omit this attention. Henrietta, m the most unaffected 
manner, complied •with his request, because, as she was m 
the habit of smgmg every evening to her father, she saw 
no reason why he should, on this occasion, be deprived of 
an amusement to which he was accustomed. As the 
welcome sea-breeze rose and stu-red the flowers and 
branches, her voice blended with its fresh and fragrant 
breath. It was a beautiful voice ; and the wild and plain - 

X 
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live air in wliicli she indulged, indigenous to their isle, 
harmonised alike with the picLuresque scene and the serene 
hour. Mr. Ferrers hstened with attention, and thanked 
her for her courtesy Before they ^vlthdrc^v to the casino 
he even requested the favour of her repeaLmg the gratifica- 
tion, but in so qmet a manner that most young ladies 
would have neglected to comply wth a wsh expressed 
•with so little feivour. 

The principal chambei of the casmo ivas adorned wth 
dra^vmgs by the Consul’s daughter : they depicted the 
surrounding scenery, and were executed by the hand of 
a master. Mr. Feirers examined them %s'ith interest his 
observations proved his knowledge, and made them more 
than suspect his skill He admitted that he had some 
shght practice in the fine ails, and offered to lend his 
portfoho to ]\Ii8s Ponsonhy, if she thought it would amuse 
her. Upon the subject of scenery he spoke -Nvith more 
ammation than on any other topic * his conversation, 
indeed, teemed with the observations of a fine eye and 
cultivated taste 

At length he departed, leaving behind him a very favour- 
able impression. Henrietta and her father agreed that he 
was a most gentlemanlike personage that he was very 
clever and very agreeable ; and they 'vv’ere glad to knoAV him. 
The major detailed all the families and all the persons of 
the name of Ferrers of whom he had ever heard, and -tsuth 
whom he had been acquamted ; and, before he slept, 
wondered, for the fiftieth time, ‘ What Ferrers he ^vas ’ ’ 


Chapter IV 

The next morning, Mr. Feriers sent his portfoho to 
Miss Ponsonhy, to the Consul’s house, in the city ; and 
her father called upon him immediately afterwards, to 
return his ongmal visit, and to request him to dme wth 
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them. Mr. Ferrers declined the invitation ; hut begged 
to he permitted to pay liis respects again at the casino, m 
the evening. The major, under the circumstances, ventured 
to press his new acqpiamtance to comply mth their desire ; 
but ]\Ir. Ferrers became immediately very reserved, and 
the Consul desisted. 

Towards sunset, ho^vever, mounted on his Barbary ass, 
Mr. Ferrers agam appeared at the gate of the casmo, as 
mild and agreeable as before. They drank their coffee and 
ate their fruit, chatted and sang, and again repaired to the 
pavilion. Here they examined the eontents of the port- 
foho * they were very rich ; for it contained drawings 
of all lands, and almost of every celebrated place in the 
vicinity of the Mediterranean shores ; Saracenic palaces, 
Egy'ptian temples, mosques of Damascus, and fountams 
of Stamhoul. Here was a Bedouin encampment, shaded 
by a grove of palms ; and there a Spanish Signorita, 
shrouded m her mantilla, glided along the Alameda. 
There ’svas one circumstance, hoirever, about these draw- 
ings, which struck Miss Ponsonby as at least remarkable. 
It was obvious that some pencil-mark in the corner of 
each dramng, in aU probabihty 'containing the name and 
initials of the artist, had been carefully obhterated. 

Among the diawmgs -were several sketches of a yacht 
which Mr Ferrers passed over qmcldy, and "without notice 
The Consul, however, who was an honorary member of the 
yacht club, and interested in every vessel of the squadron 
that visited the Mediterranean, very naturally inquired of 
Mr. Ferrers, to whom the schooner in question belonged. 
Mr. Ferrers seemed rather confused ; but at length he 
said : ‘ Oh, they are stupid things : I did not know they 
were here. The yacht is a yacht of a friend of mine, who 
was at Cadiz.’ 

‘ Oh, I see the name,’ said the major , ‘ “ The Kraken.” 
Why, that is Lord Bohuo’s yacht I ’ 

‘ The same,’ said Mr, Ferrers, but perfectly composed. 




‘ Ah ’ do you know Lord Bohun ’ ’ said Miss Ponsonhy. 
‘ We have often expected him here. I wonder he has never 
paid us a visit, papa. They say he is the most ecccntnc 
person in the world. Is he so ^ ’ 

‘ I never heaid much m his favour,’ said Mr. Ferrers. 
‘ I beheve he has made himself a great fool, as most young 
nobles do.’ 

‘ Well, I have heard veiy extraoidinary things of him,’ 
said the Consul. ‘ He is a great traveller, at all events, 
^vhich I think a circumstance in every man’s favour.’ 

‘ And then he has been a Guerilla chieftam,’ said Miss 
Ponsonhy ; ‘ and a Bedoum robber, and I hardly know 
what else ; hut Colonel Garth, who was here last summer, 
told us the most miraculous tales of his lordship.’ 

‘ Affectations ! ’ said Mr Ferrers, mth a sneer ‘ Bohun, 
however, has some excuses for his folly for he vas an 
orphan, I beheve, in his cradle.’ 

‘ Is he clever ? ’ inquired Miss Ponsonhy. 

* Colonel Garth is a much better judge than I am,’ 
rephed Mr Ferrers ‘ I confess I have no taste for Guerilla 
chieftams, or Bedouin robbers. I am not at all romantic ’ 

And here he attracted her attention to "what he called 
an attempt at a bull-fight ; and the conversation dropped, 
and Lord Bohun was forgotten. 

A foitmght passed away, and Mr Ferrers was still a 
visitant of our Mediterranean isle His intimacy wth the 
Consul and his daughter remained on the same footing. 
Every evening he paid them a visit ; and every evening, 
when he had retired, the major and his daughter agreed 
that he was a most agreeable person, though rather odd ; 
the worthy Consul ahvays adding his regret that he would 
not dine With him, and his wonder as to what Ferrers 
he was. 

Now, It so happened that it was a royal birthday , and 
the bishop, and several of the leading persons of the to'wn, 
had agreed to partake of the hospitahty of the British 
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Consul. Tlie major was anxious that Mr. Ferrers should 
meet them. He discussed this important pomt wth his 
daughter. 

‘ My darling, I don’t hke to ask him : he really is such 
a very odd man. The moment you ask him to dinner, 
he looks as if you had offered him an insult. Shall we 
send him a formal invitation ? I •wonder what Ferrers he 
IS ? I should he gratified if he would dine with us. Besides, 
he would see something of our native society here, which 
IS amusmg. What shall -we do ’ ’ 

‘ I mil ask him,’ rephed Miss Ponsonliy. ‘ I don’t thmk 
he could refuse me.’ 

‘ I am sure I could not,’ rephed the major, smiling. 

i^nd so Miss Ponsonhy seized an opportumty of telling 
Mr. F errors that she had a favour to ask him . He was more 
fortunate than he imagmed, was his courteous reply. 

‘ Then you must dine mth papa, to-morrow.’ 

Mr. Ferrers’ brow immediately clouded 

‘ Now, do not look so suspicious,’ said Miss Ponsonhy. 
‘ Do you think that ours is an Itahan banquet ? Is there 
poison in the dish ? Or do you hve only on fiuit and 
flowers ? ’ contmued Miss Ponsonhy. ‘ Do you know,’ she 
added, mth an arch smiJe, ‘ I think you must be a ghoul.’ 

A sort of smile struggled mth a scowl over the haughty 
countenance of the Enghshman. 

‘ You •will come ! ’ said Miss Ponsonhy, most ^vm- 
mngly. 

‘ I have already trespassed too much upon Major 
Ponsonhy’s hospitahty,’ muttered Mr. Ferrers ; ‘ I have 
no claim to It.’ 

‘ You are our countryman.’ 

‘ Unknown.’ 

‘ The common consequence of bemg a traveller.’ 

‘ Yes but m shoit I ’ 

‘ You must come,’ said Miss Ponsonhy, mth a glance 
like sunshine 
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‘ You do iMtli me you like,’ excl.uincd Mi. Fcirer*^, 
\villi ammaiion. ‘ Beautiful ^scatl^c^,’ he coueluded 

Mr. Ferreis ivafi therefore their guest , and stiangc it is 
to say, that from this day, from some eause, sshieh it is no%'t 
useless to ascerlam, this gcuUemau became an habitual 
guest at the Consul’s talde , accepting a gmu ral irn italion 
■without even a frown , and, ivhat is more remarkable, 
availing himself of it. scarce!} with an exception. 

Could It he the Consul’s daughter that efleeled this 
revolution? Time may perhaps soIm this interesting 
problem Certainly, whether it were that ‘•he v as seldom 
seen to more advantage than when presiding o\i r societ} ; 
or whether, elate with her triumph, she was particularly 
pleasing, because she w’as particularlv plca'-ed ; ccrlnmK 
Henrietta Ponsonby nc% cr appeared to gn atcr adv antagc 
than she did upon the day of this memorable feslnal. 
Mr. Ferrers, when he quilted the house, sauntered to the 
mole, and gazed upon the moonlight sea A dangerous 
symptom Yet the c}c of Mr Ferrers had before this 
been fixed in mute abstraction on ninn> a suniincr wave, 
W'hen Dian w'as in her bower; and this man, cold and 
inscrutable as be seemed, was learned in woman, and 
woman’s ways. Shall a Consul’s daughter melt a heart 
that boasted of hemg callous, and clear a brow that prided 
Itself upon its clouds ’ 

But if the state of Mr. Ferrers’ heart were doubtful, I 
must perforce confess that, as time drew on. Henrietta 
Ponsonby, if she bad ventured to inquire, could have 
little hesitated as to the state of her owm feclmcs. Her 
companion, her constant companion, for such ]\Ir. Ferrers 
had now insensibly become, exercised over her an mflucncc, 
of the power of which she was unconscious, only because 
It was unceasing. Had for a moment the excitement of 
her novel feelings ceased, she wmuld have discovered, "with 
wonder, perhaps ^vllh some degree of fear, bow changed 
she had become since the first evening he approached their 
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pleasant casino. And yet Mr. Ferrers was not liei lover. 
No act, no ^vord of gallantry, no indication of ajffection, 
to her inexperienced sense, ever escaped Iiim. All that he 
did was, that he sought her society ; but, then, there was 
no other. The only ^\"ondel was, that he should remain 
among them ; hut, then, he had been evcrj^vhere. The 
vague love of louugmg and repose, which ever and anon 
falls upon men long accustomed to smgular activity and 
strange adventure, sufficiently accounted for his conduct. 
But, "whatever might be his motives, certam it is, that the 
Enghsh stranger dangerously interested the feelmgs of the 
Consul’s daughter ; and when she thought the time must 
arrive for his departure, she drove the recollection from 
her mind ^nth a svuftness which indicated the pang which 
she experienced by its occurrence. And no marvel either, 
that the heart of this young and lovely maiden softened 
at the thought, and in the presence of her companion : 
no marvel, and no shame, for nature had mvested the 
Enghshman "ssuth soul-subdumg qualities. His elegant 
person ; his tender, yet reserved manners ; his experienced, 
yet ornate mind ; the flashes of a brilliant, yet mellowed 
imagination, "svhich ever and anon would break forth m 
his conversation : perhaps, too, the air of melancholy, and 
even of mystery, "which enveloped him, were all spells 
potent m the charm that enchants the heart of woman. 
And the major, what did he thmk ? The good Consul was 
puzzled. The confirmed mtimacy between his daughter 
and his guest alike perplexed and pleased him. He certainly 
never had become acquainted mth a man whom he would 
sooner have preferred for a son-in-law, if he had only kno'wn 
who he was. But two months, and more than t"svo months, 
had elapsed, and threw no hght upon this most necessary 
pomt of knowledge The Consul hesitated as to his conduct. 
His anxiety almost mastered his good breeding Now he 
thought of speaking to Mr. Ferrers, and then to his daughter. 
There ivere objections to each bne of conduct, and his con- 
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fidence in Mr. Ferrers was very great, althougli he did not 
exactly know who he was : he was decidedly a gentleman , 
and there was, throughout his conduct and conversation, a 
tone o£ such strict propriety , theie was so much dehcacy, 
and good feehug, and sound prmciple, m all he said and did, 
that the Consul at length resolved, that he had no right 
to suspect, and no authority to question him. He was 
just on the point, however, of conferrmg with his daughter, 
when the totvn was suddenly enlivened, and his attention 
suddenly engrossed, hy the arrival of two other Enghsh 
gentlemen 


Chapter V 

It must he confessed that Captam Ormshy and Major 
M‘Intyre were two very different sort of men to Mr. Ferrers. 
Never were two such gay, noisy, pleasant, commonplace 
persons. They were ‘ on leave ’ from one of the Mediter- 
raneau garrisons, had scampered through Italy, shot red- 
legged partridges all along the Barbary coast, and even 
smoked a pipe with the Dey of Algiers. They were 
intoxicated with all the sights they had seen, and all the 
scrapes which they had encountered, and which they styled 
‘ regular adventures ’ : and they insisted upon givmg 
every one a description of what everybody had heard or 
seen. In consequence of their arrival, ]\Ir. Ferrers dis- 
contmued dimng with his accustomed host ; and resumed 
his old habit of ridmg up to the casino, every evening, on 
his Barbary ass, to eat oranges, and talk to the Consul’s 
daughter. 

I suppose you know Florence, Mr. Ferrers ^ ’ said 
Major M‘Int5Te 
Mr Ferrers bowed 

St. Peter s, of course, you have seen ^ ’ said Captam 
'' Ormshy 
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‘ But have you seen it during Holy Week ? ’ said the 
major. ‘ That ’s the tlnng,’ 

‘ All, I see you have heen everywhere,’ said the captam : 
‘ Algiers, of course ? ’ 

‘ I never -svas at Algiers,’ repHed Mr. Ferrers, quite 
rejoiced at the circumstance ; and he walked away, and 
played vuth the gazelle. 

‘ By jove,’ said the major, wth elevated eyes, ‘ not heen 
at Algiers ! '^vhy, I\Ir. Consul, I thought you said Mr. Ferrers 
was a very great traveller indeed ; and he has not heen at 
Algiers ! I consider Algieis more woith seemg than any 
place we ever visited. Don’t you, Ormshy ? ’ 

The Consul mqnired whether he had met any compatriots 
at that famous place. The military travellers answered 
that they had not ; hut that Lord Bohnn’s yacht was there ; 
and they understood his lordship was about to proceed to 
this island. The conversation for some time then dwelt 
upon Lord Bohnn, and his adventures, eccentricities, and 
wealth. But Captam Ormshy finally pronounced ‘ Bohun 
a devilish good fellow.’ 

‘ Do you know Lord Bohnn ? ’ inquired Mr. Ferrers. 

‘ Why, no ! ’ confessed Captain Ormshy : ‘ hut he is a 
devihsh mtimate friend of a devilish intimate friend of mine.’ 

]\Ir. Ferrers made a sign to Miss Ponsonhy ; she rose, 
and followed him into the garden. ‘ I cannot endure the 
jabber of these men,’ said Mr. Ferrers. 

‘ They are very good-natured,’ said Miss Phnsonby. 

‘ It may he so , and I have no right to eriticise them. I 
dare say they will tlnnk me very dull . However, it appears 
you will have Lord Bohnn here in a short time, and then I 
shall be forgotten.’ 

‘ That is not a very kind speech. You would not be for- 
gotten, even if absent , and you have, I hope, no thought 
of quitting us.’ 

‘ I have remamed here too long. Besides, I have no wish 
to play a second part to Lord Bohnn.’ 



‘ Who thinlcs of Lord Bohun ’ and Avdiy should you 
play a second part lo any one ^ You are a little perverse, 
Mr. Ferrers.’ 

‘ I have been in this island ten weeks,’ said Mr Ferrers, 
thoughtfully. 

‘ When we begin to count tunc, we are generally weary,’ 
said Miss Ponsonby. 

‘ You are m error. I would wiHmglj^ compound that the 
rest of my existence should be as happy as the last ten weeks. 
They have been very happy,’ said Mr. Ferrers, musingly ; 
‘ very happy, indeed. The only happy time I ever knew. 
They have been so serene, and so sweet.’ 

‘ And why not remain, then ’ ’ said Miss Ponsonby, m 
a low voice. 

‘ There are many reasons,’ said Mr. Ferrers , and he 
offered his arm to Miss Ponsonby, and they walked together, 
far away from the casino ‘These ten weeks have been 
so serene, and so sweet,’ he continued, but in a calm voice, 
‘ because you have been my companion. My life has taken 
its colour from your character. No^v, hsten to me, dearest 
Miss Ponsonby, and be not alarmed. I love you ! ’ 

Her arm trembled in his. 

‘ Yes, I love you ; and, beheve me, I use that -word wuth 
no common feelmg. It describes the entire devotion of 
my existence to your hfe ; and my complete sympathy 
with every attribute of your nature. Calm as may he my 
speech, I love you wth a burning heart ’ 

She bowed her head, and covered her face mth her 
right hand. 

‘ Most beauteous lady,’ contmued Mr. Ferrers, ‘ pardon 
me if I agitate you , for my respect is equal to my love. 
I stand before you a stranger, utterly unknown , and I am 
so circumstanced that it is not m my power, even at this 
moment, to offer any explanation of my equivocal position. 
Yet, whatever I may be, I offer my existence, and all its 
accidents, good or bad, m homage to your heart. May 



I indulge the dehcious hope that, if not now accepted, 
they are at least consideied mth IciTifUmess and ivithout 
suspicion ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ! without suspicion,"^ murmured Miss Ponsonhy 
‘ mthout suspicion. Nothing, nothing m the world shall 
ever make me heheve that you are not so good as you 
are gifted ’ 

‘ Darling Henrietta ! ’ exclaimed Mr Ferrers, in a voice 
of melting tenderness ; and he pressed her to his heart, 
and scaled his love upon her hps. ‘ This, this is confidence , 
this, this is the tvoman’s love I long have sighed for. Doubt 
me not, dearest ; never doubt me ! Say you are mine ; 
once more pledge yourself to me. I leave our isle this 
mght. Nay, start not, sweet one. ’Tis for our happmess ; 
this night I shall return to claim my bride. Now, hsten, 
darling ! our engagement, our sweet and solemn engage- 
ment, is secret. You vuU never hear from me until we 
meet agam ; you may hear of me, and not to my advantage. 
What matter ? You love me , you cannot doubt me. I 
leave with you my honour : an honour never suZhed. Mind 
that. Oh no, you cannot doubt me ! ’ 

‘ I am yours • I care not what they say : if there be no 
faith and truth m you, I wall despair of them for ever.’ 

‘ Beautiful hemg ’ you make me mad mth joy. Has 
fate reserved for me, indeed, this treasure ? Am I at 
length loved, and loved only for myself ! ’ 


Chapter VI 

He has gone ; Mr. Feneis has departed. What an 
event ’ What a marvellous event ! A revolution had 
occurred in the hfe of Henrietta Ponsonhy : she was no 
longer her own mistress ; she was no longer her father’s 
chdd. She belonged to another ; and that other a stranger, 
an nnknown, and departed being * How strange ^ ' And 
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yet how sweet ’ This beautiful young lady passed her 
days in pondering over her singular position. In vain 
she attempted to struggle ivith her destiny In vam she 
depicted to herself the error, perhaps the madness, of her 
conduct. She was fasemated. She could not reason ; 
she could not communicate to her father all that had 
happened. A thousand times her hps moved to reveal her 
secret ; a thousand times an irresistible poivcr rcstramed 
them. She remained silent, moody, and restless . she 
plucked flowers, and threw them to the tvmd * she gazed 
upon the sea, and watched the birds in abstraction "Wilder 
than their mng : and yet she would not doubt her betrothed. 
That voice so sweet and solemn, and so smccre, still hngcred 
in her ear . the gaze of that pure and lofty brov tv as engraven 
on her memory never could she forget those dchcatc 
adieus ’ 

This change m his daughter tvas not unmarked by the 
Consul, who, after some reflection, could not hesitate in con- 
sidering It as the result of the departure of Mr. Ferrers 
The thought made him mournful. It pamed his noble 
nature, that the guest whom he so respected might have 
trifled with the afiections of the child -whom he so loved 
He spoke to the maiden ; but the maiden said she "was 
happy. And, mdeed, her conduct gave evidence of rest- 
lessness rather than misery , for her heart seemed some- 
times exuberantly gay ; often did she smile, and ever did 
she smg. The Consul was conscious there was a mystery 
he could not fathom. It is bitter for a father at all times 
to feel that his child is unhappy , but doubly bitter is the 
pang when he feels that the cause is secret. 

Three months, three heavy months passed away, and the 
cloud still rested on this once happy home. Suddenly 
Lord Bohim arrived, the much talked-of Lord Bohim, m 
his more talked-of yacht The bustle which the aiiival 
of this celebrated personage occasioned in the consular 
estabhshment was a diversion from the reserve, or the 
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gloom, wliicli liad so long prevailec/ Lord Boliun 

>vas a yooTig, agreeable, and somewh^^ mdividual. 

He bad a German chasseur and a ' P^g®* He was 

very luxurious, and rathei trouble^ infinitely 

amusmg, both to the Consul and his’ ‘^/^S^ter. He dined 
with them every day, and reconnf^*^ extraordinary 
adventures mth considerable self-f*^^^ acency. Tn the 

course of the u^eek he scampered o^^^ every part of the 

j £ * tertainment on board 

island ; and gave a magnificent en . 

the Krahen^ to the bishop and the ^ 

honour of the Consul’s daughter. lA 

evident that his lordship entertamed ^ iTiary 

j . ^ £1*1^ TT d her on all occasions 

anTTiiration for his hostess. He pan ^ i , , , 

.V ^ 1 j j\ve Consul, who did not 

tne most marked attention ; and th , , , 

r ^ 1 1 1 sntions mdicated other 

tor a moment beheve that these atte _ _ _ 

^ ^ r T ^1-^1 icame a lord, and so 

than the transient feelings that b(, , . , 

j 7-11°^ .that his inexperienced 

adventurous a lord, began to fear 1 

TT . 1 ^ .1 victim of the fugitive 

Mennetta might agam become the ® 

admiration of a traveller. , . , , 

, , , ,ship noticed a drawmg 

Une evening at the casmo, his lord , 

„ , ® , , 1 rrn e Consul explained to 

oi his o^vn yacht, and started, ih , , , ^ , , 

, . , , - 1 1 T )pied by his daughter 

him, that the dra'wmg had been c(^ , , 

„ , , , 1 1 nCr, who preceded him. 

from a sketch by an Enghsh travell 

His name was inqinred, and given. 

‘ Ferrers ! ’ exclaimed his lordship’ 

been here ? ’ , j tt 

c 'xf t njr n 1 Q ^ iiKJinrcd. ijlcuiricUH^ 

You know Mr. Ferrers, then r 
with suppressed agitation. 

* Oh yes, I know Ferrers.’ , , , , . 

, . , jn-]ike man, said the 

A most agreeable and gentlemj^ i 
^ ® ® , that the conversation 

Consul, anxious, he knew not why, 

would cease. , , tt 

^ _ ible man. He piques 

Oh yes, Ferrers is a very agree,' , 

himself on bemg agreeable, Mr. 

‘ From what I have observed 


‘ What, has Ferrers 


of Mr. Ferrers,’ said 


Henrietta, in a firm, and rather de 


cided tone, ‘ I should 
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not have given him credit for any sentiment approacliing 
to conceit.’’ 

‘ He IS fortunate in having such a defender,’ said his 
lordship, bowing gallantly 

‘ Our friends are scarcely worth possessing,’ said Miss 
Ponsonby, ‘ unless they defend us when absent. But I am 
not aware that Mr. Ferrers needs any defence.’ 

His lordship turned on his heel, and hummed an opera air 
‘ Ml. Ferrers paid us a long visit,’ said the Consul, wdio 
was now desirous that the conversation should pioceed. 

‘ He had evidently a great inducement,’ said Lord Bohun 
‘ I wonder he evei departed ’ 

‘ He IS a great favourite in this house,’ said Miss 
Ponsonby 

‘ I perceive it,’ said Lord Bohun 
‘ What Ferrers is he ^ ’ mquired the Consul 
‘ Oh, he has gentle blood in his veins,’ said Lord Bohun. 
‘ I never heard his breedmg impeached ’ 

‘ And I should think, nothing else.* said I\Iiss Ponsonby 
‘ Oh, I never heard anything particular against Ferrers,’ 
said his lordship , ‘ except that he 'svas a roue , and a little 
mad. That is all ’ 

‘ Enough, I should think,’ said Major Ponsonby. with a 
clouded brow. 

‘ What a roue may he, I can scarcely he supposed to judge,’ 
said Henrietta. ‘ If, however, it he a man remarkable for 
the dehcacy of his thoughts and conduct, Mi. Feirers has 
certamly some claim to the title. As for his madness, he 
was oui constant companion for nearly three months if 
he he mad, it must he a very little mdeed.’ 

‘ He was a great favourite of Henrietta,’ said her father, 
mth a foiced smile 

‘ Fortunate man ’ ’ said the lord ‘ Fortunate Ferrers ' ’ 
Lord Bohun stepped into the garden wth the Consul • 
Miss Ponsonby was left alone. Firm as had been her 
previous demeanour, now, that she was alone, her agitated 
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countenance denoted the tumult of her mind. A rouS ! 
Could It he so ’ Could it be possible ! Was she, whde 
she had pledged the freshness of her virgm mmd to this 
nnlcno-\m man was she, after all, only a fresh saciifice 
to his insatiable vanity ’ Ferrers a roue ! That lofty- 
minded man, who spoke so eloquently and so -wdsely, was 
he a roue, an eccentric roue, one whose nnprmcipled 
conduct could only be excused at the expense of the sound- 
ness of his intellect ? She could not credit it ; she would 
not credit it . and yet his conduct had been so strange, 
so mysterious, so unnecessardy mysterious . and then she 
recollected his last dark-mutteied words : ‘ You may hear 
of me, and not to my advantage.’’ Oh, what a prophecy ! 
And from him she had never heard. He had, at least, 
kept this sad promise. Very sorrowful was the Consul’s 
daughter. And then she bethought herself of his pledge, 
and his honour that had been never sullied. She buried 
her face m her hands, she conjured up to her recollection 
all that had happened smce his arrival, perhaps his fatal 
ainval, m their island ; all he had said and done, and 
seemed to think She would not doubt him. It was 
madness for a moment to doubt him. No desolation 
seemed so complete, no misery so full of anguish, as such 
suspicion : she could not doubt him ; all her happiness 
was hope. A gentle touch roused her. It was her gazelle ; 
the gazelle that he had so loved. She caressed it, she 
caressed it for his sake • she arose and joined her father 
and Lord Bohun m the garden, if not hght-hearted, at 
least serene. 


Chapter VII 

There must have been something peculiarly captivatmg 
in the air of our island ; for Lord Bohun, who, according 
to his own account, had never remamed in any place a 
week m the whole course of his hfe, exhibited no inclination 
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to quit the city where Major Ponsonby presided over the 
interests of our commerce. He had remained there nearly 
a month, made himself very agreeable, and, on the whole, 
was a welcome guest, certainly with the Consul, if not with 
the Consul’s daughter. As for the name of Mr. Ferrers, it 
occasionally occurred in conversation Henrietta piqued 
herself upon the unsuspected inquiries which she earned 
on respecting her absent friend. She, however, did not 
succeed m elicitmg much mformation. Lord Bohnn was 
so vague, that it was impossible to annex a precise idea 
to any thin g he ever uttered. Whether Ferrers were rich 
or poor, really of good family, or, as she sometimes thought, 
of disgraceful lineage ; when and where Lord Bohun and 
himself had been fellow-travellers aU was alike obscure 
and shadowy. Not that her noble guest was inattentive 
to her mquines ; on the contrary, he almost annoyed her 
by his constant devotion : she was almost, mdeed, mchned 
to resent his singularly marked expressions of admiration 
as an insult , when, to her utter astonishment, one morning 
her father astounded her by an announcement that Lord 
Bohun had done her the honour of offermg her his hand and 
heart. The beautiful Henrietta was m great perplexity. 
It was due to Lord Bohun to reject his flattermg proposal 
without reservation . it was difl&cult, almost impossible, 
to convince her father of the expediency of such a pro- 
ceeding. There was m the proposal of Lord Bohim every 
circumstance which could gratify Major Ponsonby. Tn the 
wildest dreams of his paternal ambition, his hopes had 
never soaied higher than the possession of such a son-m-law ; 
high birth, high rank, splendid fortune, and accomphshed 
youth, were combmed m the mdividual whom some favour- 
ing destmy, it would seem, had wafted to this distant and 
obscure isle to offer his vows to its accomphshed mistress. 
That his daughter might hesitate, on so brief an acquamt- 
ance, to nmte her eternal lot m hfe with a comparative 
stranger, was what he had in some degree anticipated ; 
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but that she should unhesitatmgl)’- and unreservedly 
decline the proposal, was conduct for which he was totally 
unprepared. He was disappointed and moitified for the 
first time m his life he "was angry %vith his child. It is 
strange that Lord Bohun, who had required a deputy to 
make a proposition ^vhich, of all others, the most becomes 
and most requires a principal, should, when his fate was 
decided, have requested a personal mter\new ^vlth iMiss 
Ponsonby. It was a favour ivhich she could not refuse, 
for her father required her to grant it. She accordingly 
prepared herself for a repetition of the proposal from bps, 
doubtless, unaccustomed to sue m vam. It was othenvise : 
never had Lord Bohun conducted himself in a more kind 
and unaffected manner than durmg this mterview : it 
pained Miss Ponsonby to think she had pamed one who 
^v^as in reality so amiable : she was glad, however, to 
observe that he did not appear very much moved or 
annoj’-ed. Lord Bohun expressed his gratitude for the 
agreeable hours he had spent m her society , and then most 
dehcately ventured to mquire whether time might, perhaps, 
influence ]\Iiss Ponsonhy’s determination ? jAnd when he 
had received her most couitcous, though hopeless answer, 
he only expressed his wshes for hei future happiness, which 
he could not doubt 

‘ I feel,’ said Lord Bohun, as he was about to depart , 
‘ I feel,’ he said, m a very hesitatmg voice, ‘ I am taking 
a great, an unwarrantable liberty ; but beheve me, dear 
Miss Ponsonby, the mquiry, if I could venture to make it, 
IS inspired by the smcerest desire for your well-fare. . . ’ 

‘ Speak with freedom. Lord Bohun , you vail ever, I am 
sure, speak mth kindness ’ 

‘ I would not willingly despair, then, unless I beheved 
that heart were engaged to another.’ 

Miss Ponsonby bent down and plucked a flower, and, 
her brow covered with blushes, ivith an agitated hand tore 
the flower to pieces. 

Y 
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‘ Is tills a fail inquiry ’ ’ she muimured. 

‘ It IS for your sake I inquire,’ answered Lord Bohun 

Now an irresistible conviction came over her mind that 
Lord Bohun was tbmkmg of Ferrers, and a desire on her 
part as strong to learn at length somethmg of her mysterious 
lover. 

‘ What, indeed, if I be not mistress of my heart ’ ’ She 
spoke without raismg her head. 

‘ In that case I will beheve that it belongs to one ^vorthy 
of such a treasure.’ 

‘ You speak of Edmund Feirers ^ ’ said Miss Ponsonby. 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ You know him ^ ’ she inquired, m a choking voice 

‘ I know and honour him. I have long beheved that 
the world did not boast a man more gifted ; now I know 
that it does not possess a man more blessed.’ 

‘ Shall you see him ? ’ she mquired, m a qmck tone 

‘ Probably you wll see him lust , I am sufficiently 
acquamted tvith his movements to know that he vill soon 
be here. This Greek boy whom you have sometimes 
noticed is his page , I wish him to jom his master again ; 
and metbinks the readiest way vuU be to leave him m this 
isle. Here, Spiridion, bow to your new mistress, and be 
dutiful for her sake, as Avell as that of your lord’s. Adieu ! 
dearest Miss Ponsonby ! ’ 


ampler VIII 

This strange conveisation with Lord Bohun at parting 
Was not without a certain wild, but not impleasmg influence 
over the mmd of Henrietta Ponsonby. Much as it at first 
had agitated her, its result, as she often mused over it, was 
far from bemg without solace. It was consoling, mdeed, 
to know that one person, at least, honoured that bemg in 
whom she had so imphcitly rehed : Lord Bohun, also, 
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Iiad before spoken of Feriers in a veiy different tone , but 
sbe felt confidence m the unusual seriousness of his last 
communication ; and ivith satisfaction contrasted it mth 
the heedlessness, or the levity, of his former intiniations. 
Here, too, was the page of Ferrers at her side the beautiful 
and bright-eyed Spiridion. Ho\v" strange it -was ! how 
very strange ! Her simple hfe had suddenly become hke 
some shifimg fairy-tale , but love, mdeed, is a fairy, and 
full of marvels and magic it changes all things ; and the 
quietest domestic hearth, when shadowed by its wmg, 
becomes as rife mth wonders and adventure as if it were 
the passionate theatre of some old romance. Yes ! the 
bright-eyed Greek page of her mysterious and absent lover 
was at her side but then he only spoke Greek. In vam 
she tried to make him comprehend how much she desired 
to have tidings of his master. The graceful mute could 
only indulge in airy pantomime, point to the skies and 
ocean, or press his hand to his heart m token of fidehty. 
Henrietta amused herself in teaching Spiridion Italian, 
and repaid herself for all her trouble m occasionally obtam- 
ing some shght information of her friend. In time she 
learned that Ferrers was in Italy, and had seen Lord Bohun 
before the departure of that nobleman. In answer to her 
anxious and often-repeated inquiries whether he would 
soon return, Spiridion was constant to his consohng 
affirmative. Never was such a sedulous mistress of 
languages as Henrietta Ponsonby. She learned, also, that 
an Albanian scarf, which the page wore round his waist, 
had been given him by his master when Spiridion qmtted 
him ; and Henrietta instantly obtained the scarf for a 
Barbary shawl of uncommon splendour. 

Now, It happened one afternoon towards sunset, as 
the Greek page, rambbug, as was his custom, over the 
neighbouring heights, beheld below the spreading fort, the 
neigbbourmg straits, and the distant sea, that a vessel 
appealed in sight, and soon entered the harbour. It was 
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an English vessel il vas the jacht of Lord Boliun. The 
page started and "ivatched the vcsocl vith a fixed and 
earnest gaze ; soon he obser\ed the British Consul m his 
boat row to the side of the vessel, and almost immediately 
return. At that moment the jacht hoisted a signal 
upon a white ground a crimson heart whereupon Spiridion, 
drawing from his breast a letter, hissed it tv ice, and 
bounded avay. 

He hounded away toisards the cit} , and scarce!} slackened 
his pace until he arrived at the Consul’s mansion he 
rushed m, dashed up the staircase, and entered the saloons. 
At the window of one, gazing on the sunset, ^vas Henrietta 
Ponsonhy her gaze v as serious, hut her hc.iutiful counte- 
nance was rather tmged by mclanchol} than touched h\ 
gloom pensive, not sorrowful By her side laj her guitar, 
still echoing, as it vcrc, with her touch , and near it the 
Albanian scarf, on vliich she liad embroidered the name 
of her beloved Of him, then, vcrc her gentle miisings 
Who can doubt it’ Her gentle musmgs vcrc of him 
whom she had loved vdth such unexampled trust. Fond, 
beautiful confiding maiden ’ Il vas the strength of th} 
mind as much as the simphcit} of thy heart that rendered 
thee so faithful and so firm ! Who vould not env} th} 
unlcnown adorci ’ Can he he false ? Suspicion is for iv cak 
minds and cold-blooded spirits. Thou nc\ cr didst doubt ; 
and thou wast just, for, behold, he is true ! 

A fluttering sound roused her she turned her head, 
and expected to see her gazelle it vas Spiridion ; his 
face was wreathed -with smiles as he held tovards her a 
letter. She seized it she recognised m an instant the 
handwriting she had so often studied it ivas his ^ Yes ! 
It was his It was the handwriting of her beloved Her 
face was pale, her hand trembled , a cloud moved before 
her vision , yet at length she read, and she read these 
words 

‘ If, as I hope, and as I heheve, you are faithful to 
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those vows, which since my departure have been my only 
consolation, you -will meet me to-morrow, two hours before 
noon, m our garden. I come to claim my bride ; hut until 
my bps have expressed to you how much I adore you, let 
nothing he Icno^vn to our father.’ 


Chapter IX 

‘ My dearest Henrietta,’ said the Consul as he entered, 
‘ who, thinh you, has returned ? Lord Bohnn.^ 

‘ Indeed ' ’ said Henrietta. ‘ Have you seen him ? ’ 

‘ No. I paid my respects to him immediately, but he 
was unwell. He breakfasts wth us to-morrow, at ten.’ 

The morrow came, but ten o’clock brought no Lord 
Bohiin ; and even eleven sounded : the Consul sought his 
daughter to consult her he was surprised to learn that 
Miss Ponsonby had not returned from her early ramble. 
At this moment a messenger arrived from the yacht to 
say that, from some error. Lord Bohun had lepaired to 
the casino, where he awaited the Consul. The major 
mounted his barb, and soon reached the pavihon As he 
entered the garden, he beheld, m the distance, his daughter 
and Mr. Ferrers. He was, indeed, surprised. It appeared 
that Henrietta was about to run forward to him ; but her 
compamon checked her, and she disappeared down a 
neighbouring walk. Mr. Ferrers advanced, and saluted 
her father 

‘ You are surprised to see me, my dear sir ^ ’ 

‘ I am surprised, but most happy. You came, of course, 
wth Lord Bohnn 9 ’ 

Mr. Ferrers bowed. 

‘ I am very desirous of havmg some conversation with 
you, my dear Major Ponsouby,’ contmued Mr. Ferrers. 

‘ I am ever at your service, my dearest sir, but at the 
present moment I must go and greet his lordship.’ 
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‘ Oil, never mmd Bohun,’ said Mr. Ferrers, carelessly. 

‘ I have no ceremony with him he can ^vait.’ 

The major was a little perplexed. 

‘ You must know, my dearest sir,’ continued Mr. Ferrers, 

* that I ivish to speak to you on a subject in which my 
happiness is entirely concerned.’ 

‘ Proceed, sir,’ said the Consul, looking slill more puzzled. 

‘ You can scarcely be astonished, my dearest sir, that 
I should arlmire your daughter.’ 

The Consul bowed 

‘ Indeed,’ said Mr. Ferrers ; ‘ it seems to me impossible 
to know her and not admire * I should say, adore her.* 

‘ You flatter a father’s feelings,’ said the Consul 

* I express my own,’ replied Mr. Ferrers. ‘ I love her 
I have long loved her devotedly.’ 

‘ Hem ’ ’ said i\rajor Ponsonby. 

‘ I feel,’ continued Mr. F., ‘ that there is a great deal 
to apologise for m my conduci, both tow’ards }ou and 
herself* I feel that my conduct may, m some degree, be 
considered even unpardonable * I wall not say that the 
end justifies the means, Major Ponsonby, but my end w'as, 
at least, a great, and, I am sure, a virtuous one.’ 

‘ I do not clearly comprehend you, Mr Ferrers.’ 

‘ It IS some consolation to me,’ continued that gentleman, 
‘ that the daughter has pardoned me : now* let me indulge 
the delightful hope that I may be as successful w*ith the 
father ’ 

‘ I will, at least, listen "with patience to you, jMr. Ferrers ; 
but I must own your meaning is not very evident to me 
let me, at least, go and shake hands with Lord Bohun.’ 

‘ I will answer for Lord Bohun excusmg your momentary 
neglect. Pray, my dear sir, listen to me. 

‘ I wish to make you acquainted. Major Ponsonby, wath 
the feelings which influenced me when I first landed on this 
island This knowledge is necessary for my justification.’ 

‘ But what IS there to justify ^ ’ inquired the major. 
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‘ Conceive a man horn to a great fortune,’ continued 
Sir. F., -sMthout noticing the inteiTuption, ‘ and to some 
accidents of life, winch miny esteem above fortune ; a 
station as emment as his -wealth conceive this man master 
of his destmy from his boyhood, and early experience m 
that great iv’orld inth v'hich you are not unacquainted 
conceive him with a heart, gifted, perhaps, mth too danger- 
ous a sensihihly ; the dupe and the victim of all u^hom he 
encounters conceive him. m disgust, flying from the world 
that has deceived him, and divesting himself of those 
accidents of existence ivhich, hoivever envied by others, 
appeared to his morbid imagination the essential causes of 
his misery conceive this man, unlcnoim and obscure, sigh- 
ing to be valued for those quahties of iv'hich fortune could 
not deprive him, and to he loved only for his sake a 
miserable man, sir ! ’ 

‘ It would seem so,’ said the Consul. 

‘ Now, then, for a moment imagme this man apparently 
m possession of aU for which he had so long panted ; he 
IS loved, he is loved for himself, and loved by a hemg 
surpassing the brightest dieam of his purest youth : yet 
the remembrance of the past poisons, even now, his joy. 
He IS haunted by the suspicion that the affection, even of 
this hemg, is less the result of his o^vn quahties, than of her 
mexpenence of life he has everytbmg at stake he dares 
to submit her devotion to the sharpest tiial he quits her 
without mthdrawang the dark curtam mth which he had 
enveloped himself he qmts her "with the distmct under- 
standing that she shall not even hear from him until he 
thinks fit to return , and entangles her pure mmd, for the 
first time, in a secret from the parent whom she adores. 
He IS careful, m the meanwhile, that his name shall be 
traduced m her presence that the proudest fortune, the 
loftiest rank, shall he ofiered for her acceptance, if she 
only will renounce him, and the dim hope of his return, 
A terrible trial, Major Ponsonby ! ’ 



‘ Indeed, most teinble ’ 

‘ But she IS true truer even than truth and I have 
eome haek to claim my unrivalled bride. Can you pardon 
me ^ Can you sympathise mth me ^ ’ 

‘ I speak, then ’ murmured the astounded Consul 
‘ To yom son, wth your permission to Lord BonuN ! ’ 



WALSTEIIST; OR A CURE FOR 
MELANCHOLY 




WAT^STKIN; OR A CURK FOR 
MKLANCHOT.Y 


Chapter I 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATION BETWEEN A PHYSICIAN 

AND HIS PATIENT 


Dr. DE SCHULEMBOURG was the most eminent 


physician in Dresden. He was not only a physician ; he 
was a philosopher. He studied the idiosyncrasy of his 
patients, and was aware of the fine and secret connection 
between medicine and morals. One mornmg Dr. de 
Schulemhourg was summoned to Walstem. The physician 
looked forward to the interview "with his patient with 
some degree of interest. He had often heaid of Walstein, 
hut had never yet met that gentleman, who had only 
recently returned from his travels, and who had been 
absent from his country for several years. 

When Dr. de Schulemhourg arrived at the house of 
Walstein, he was admitted into a circular hall containing 
the busts of the Csesais, and ascending a double staircase 
of noble proportion, was ushered into a magnificent gallery. 
Copies m marble of the most celebrated ancient statues 
were ranged on each side of this gallery. Above them were 
suspended many beautiful Itahan and Spamsh pictures, and 
between them were dwarf bookcases full of tall volumes in 


sumptuous bindings, and 


crowned with Etruscan vases and 
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rare bionzes. Schuleinibouig, wlio was a man of taste, 
looked aroimd him with gieat satisfaction. And while he 
was gazing on a group of diaphanous cherubim, by Murillo, 
an artist of whom he had heard much and knew little, his 
arm was gently touched, and turmng round, Schulembourg 
beheld his patient, a man past the prime of youth, but of 
very distingmshed appearance, and ^vdth a very frank and 
graceful manner. ‘ I hope you will pardon me, my dear 
sir, for permitting you to be a moment alone,’ said Walstein, 
"With an ingratiating smile. 

‘ Sohtude, in such a scene, is not very wearisome,’ rephed 
the physician ‘ There are great changes in this mansion 
since the time of your father, Mr. Walstein.’ 

‘ ’Tis an attempt to achieve that which we are all sighing 
for,’ rephed Walstein, ‘ the Ideal But for myself, although 
I assure you not a pococuiante, I cannot help thinking there 
IS no shght dash of the common-place ’ 

‘ Which IS a necessary ingredient of all that is excellent,’ 
rephed Schulembourg 

Walstein shrugged his shoulders, and then invited the 
physician to be seated. ‘ I wish to consult you. Dr 
Schulembourg,’ he observed, somewhat abruptly ‘ My 
metaphysical opimons induce me to believe that a physician 
IS the only philosopher. I am perplexed by my oim case. 
I am in excellent health, my appetite is good, my digestion 
perfect. My temperament I have ever considered to he 
of a very sangune character. I have nothing upon my 
mind I am in very easy circumstances. Hitherto I have 
only committed blunders m life and never crimes. Never- 
theless, I have, of late, become the victim of a deep 
and mscrutable melancholy, which I can ascribe to no 
cause, and can divert by no resource. Can you throw 
any light upon my dark feelmgs ^ Can you remove 
them ? ’ 

‘ How long have you experienced them ? ’ mqnired the 
physician. 
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‘ More or less ever since my return,’ replied Walstein ; 
‘ but most grievously during the last three months.’ 

‘ Are you m love ? ’ mquired Schulemhourg. 

‘ Certainly not,’ rephed Walstein, ‘ and I fear I never 
shall he.’ 

‘ You have been ^ ’ mquired the physician 

‘ I have had some fancies, perhaps too many,’ answered 
the patient ; ‘ hut youth deludes itself. My idea of a 
heroine has never been realised, and, m all probahihty, 
never "will be.’ 

‘ Besides an idea of a heroine,’ said Schulemhourg, ‘ you 
have also, if I mistake not, au idea of a hero ’ 

‘ Without doubt-’ replied Walstein. ‘ I have pre- 
conceived for myself a character which I have never 
achieved.’ 

‘ Yet, if you have never met a heroine nearer your ideal 
than your hero, why should you complain ^ ’ rejomed 
Schulemhourg. 

‘ There are moments when my vanity completes my oivn 
portrait,’ said Walstein. 

‘ Aud there are moments when our imagmation completes 
the portrait of our mistress.’ rejoined Schulemhourg. 

‘ You reason,’ said Walstein ‘ I was myself once fond 
of reasouiug, hut the greater my experience, the more I 
have become convinced that man is not a rational animal. 
He IS only truly good or gieat when he acts fiom passion.’ 

‘ Passion IS the ship, and reason is the rudder ’ observed 
Schulemhourg. 

‘ And thus we pass the ocean of life,’ "^aid Walstem. 

W ould that I could discover a new continent of sensation ! ’ 

‘ Do you mix much in society ^ ’ said the physician. 

‘ By fits and starts,’ said Walstein. ‘ A great deal when 
I first returned : of late little.’ 

‘ And your distemper has mcreased in proportion with 
your sohtude ’ ’ 

‘ It would superfieially appear so,’ observed Walstein ; 
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‘ but I consider my present distemper as not so much the 
result of sobtude, as the reaction of much converse with 
society. I am gloomy at present from a sense of disappoint- 
ment of the past,’ 

‘ You are disappointed,’ observed Schulembourg. ‘ What, 
then, did you expect ’ ’ 

‘ I do not Icuow,’ rephed Walstcm ; ‘ that is the very 
thing I ^vlsh to discover.’ 

‘ How do you m general pass your time ? ’ inquired the 
physician. 

‘ When I reply ni doing nothing, my dear Doctor,’ said 
Walstem, ‘ you -will thmk that you have discovered the 
cause of my disorder. But perhaps you "wiU only mistake 
an effect for a cause.’ 

‘ Do you read ’ ’ 

“ I have lost the faculty of readmg • carl} m life I ivas 
a student, but books become insipid i\hen one is rich >ath 
the wisdom of a 'wandermg life ’ 

‘ Do you irate ? ’ 

‘ I have tried, but mediocrity disgusts me In htcrature 
a second-rate reputation is no recompense for the evils that 
authors are heirs to.’ 

‘ Yet, -without making your compositions pubhc, you 
might reheve your oira feelings in expressmg them. There 
is a charm m creation.’ 

‘ My sympathies arc strong,’ rephed Walstem. ‘ Tn an 
evil hour I might descend from my pedestal, I should 
compromise my digmty mth the herd, I should sink before 
the first shaft of ridicule.’ 

‘ You did not suffer from this melancholy when 
travelling ? ’ 

‘ Occasionally but the fits were never so profound, and 
were very evanescent ’ 

‘ Travel is action,’ rephed Schulembourg. ‘ Beheve me, 
that m action you can alone find a cure.’ 

‘ What IS action ? ’ mqmred Walstem ‘ Travel I have 
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exliatisted. The -svorld is quiet. There are no wars now, 
no revolutions. Where can I find a career ? ’ 

‘ Action,’ rephed Schulembourg, ‘ is the exercise of our 
faculties. Do not mistake restlessness for action. Murillo, 
who passed a long hfe almost ivithin the walls of his native 
city, was a man of great action. Witness the convents 
and the churches that are covered inth his exploits. A 
great student is a great actor, and as great as a marshal 
or a statesman. You must act, Mr. Walstem, you must 
act ; you must have an object m hfe ; great or shght, still 
you must have an object. Beheve me, it is better to he a 
mere man of pleasure than a dreamer.’ 

‘ Your advice is profoimd,’ rephed Walstem, ‘ and you 
have struck upon a sympathetic chord. But what am I 
to do ? I have no object.’ 

‘ You are a very ambitious man,’ rephed the physician, 

‘ How know you that ^ ’ said Walstem, somewhat 
hastily, and shghtly blushing. 

“ We doctors know many strange tlimgs,’ rephed Schulem- 
bourg, wth a smile. ‘ Come now, would you hke to be 
prime minister of Saxony ? ’ 

‘ Prime minister of Oberon ! ’ said Walstem, laughmg ; 

‘ ’tis mdeed a great destmy.’ 

‘ Ah ! when you have hved longer among us, your views 
will accommodate themselves to our hmited horizon. In 
the meantime, I will ivrite you a prescription, provided 
you promise to comply with my directions.’ 

‘ Do not doubt me, my dear Doctor.’ 

Schulembourg seated himself at the table, and ivrote a 
few lines, which he handed to his patient. 

Walstem smiled as he read the prescription : 

‘ Dr. de Schulembourg requests the honour of the Baron de 

W alsteiu’s company at dmner, to-morrow at two o’clock. 

Walstem smiled and looked a httle perplexed, but he 
remembered his promise. * I shall, with pleasure, become 
your guest. Doctor.’ 
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Chapter II 

CONTAINING SOME FUTURE CONVERSATION 

Walstein did not forget liis engagement wth Ins friendly 
physician. The house of Schulcmhourg Avas the most 
beautiful mansion in Dresden. It vas situated in a 
dehcious garden m the midst of tlic park, and had been 
presented to him by a grateful sovereign It -uas a 
Palladian villa, which recalled the Brenda to the recollec- 
tion of Walstein, flights of marble steps, air} colonnades, 
pediments of harmonious proportion, and all painted vith 
classic frescoes. Orange trees clustered in groups upon 
the terrace, perfumed the summer air, rising out of magnifi- 
cent vases sculptured in high rehef, and amid the trees, 
confined by silver chains, were rare birds of radiant plumage, 
rare birds wth prismatic eyes and bold ebon beaks, breasts 
flooded -with crimson, and long tails of violet and green. 
The decbmng sun shone brightly in the light blue sky, 
and threw its lustre upon the fanciful abode, above 'is'hich, 
shght and serene, floated the airy crescent of the young 
white moon. 

‘ My friend, too. I perceive, is a votary of the Ideal,’ 
exclaimed Walstem 

The carnage stopped Walstem mounted the maible 
steps and was ushered through a hall, ■wherein was the 
statue of a smgle nymph, into an octagonal apartment 
Schulembourg himself had not arrived Two men moved 
away, as he was announced, from a lady whom they 
surrounded. The lady was Madame de Schulembourg, 
and she came forward, with infinite grace, to apologise for 
the absence of her husband, and to welcome her guest. 

Her appearance was very remarkable. She was young 
and strangely beautiful. Walstem thought that he had 
never beheld such lustrous locks of ebon hair shading a 
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countenance of such dazzling purity. Her large and deep 
blue eyes gleamed through their long black lashes. The 
expression of her face was singularly joyous. Two wild 
dimples played hke meteors on her Soft round cheeks. A 
pmk veil worn over her head ^vas carelessly tied under 
her clnn, and fastened mth a white rose of pearls. Her 
vest and tram of white satm did not conceal her sylph-hke 
form and dehcate feet. She held forth a little white hand 
to Walstem, adorned only by a smgle enormous ruby, and 
welcomed him -wnith mspirmg ease. 

‘ I do not know ^vhether you are acquainted ■with your 
companions, ]\Ir. Walstem,’ said Madame de Schulemhourg. 
W alstem looked around and recognised the Enghsh minister, 
and had the pleasure of being mtroduced, for the first time, 
to a celebrated sculptor. 

‘ I have heard of your name, not only in Germany,’ said 
Walstem, addressmg the latter gentleman. ‘ You have 
left your fame behind you at Rome. If the Italians are 
excusably envious, their envy is at least accompanied "with 
admiration.’ The gratified sculptor bowed and shghtly 
blushed. Walstem loved art and artists. He was not 
one of those fngid, petty souls who are ashamed to evince 
feeling in society. He felt keenly and expressed himself 
■without reserve. But nature had mvested him ivith a 
true nobihty of manner as well as of mind. He was ever 
graceful, even when enthusiastic. 

‘ It IS difficult to remember we are in the North,’ said 
Walstem to Madame Schulemhourg, ‘ amid these colonnades 
and orange trees.’ 

‘ It is thus that I console myself for beautiful Italy,’ 
lephed the lady, ‘ and, indeed, to-day the sun favours 
the design ’ 

‘ You have resided long in Italy ? ’ mqmred Walstem. 

‘ I was born at Milan,’ rephed Madame de Schulemhourg, 

‘ my father commanded a Hungarian regiment m garrison.’ 

‘ I thought that I did not recogmse an Itahan physiog- 
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Homy,' said Walstem, looTcmg somewhat earnestly at 
the lady 

‘ Yet I have a dash of the Lomhard blood m me, I 
assure you,’ rephed Madame de Schulembourg, smilmg ; 
‘ is it not so, Mr Revel ’ ’ 

The Enghshman advaneed and praised the beauty of 
the lady’s mother, whom he well knew. Then he asked 
Walstem when he was at Milan , then they exehanged 
more words respeetmg Milanese society ; and while they 
were eonversmg, the Doetor entered, followed by a servant * 
‘ I must eompensate for keepmg you from dinner,’ said 
their host, ‘ by havmg the pleasure of announeing that 
It IS prepared ’ 

He weleomed Walstem wth warmth. Mr. Revel led 
Madame to the dining-room. The table was round, and 
Walstem seated himself at her side. 

The repast was hght and elegant, unusual eharacteristics 
of a German dinner. Madame de Schulembourg conversed 
with infinite gaiety, hut mth an ease that showed that to 
charm was with her no efiforl. The Enghshman ^vas an 
excellent specimen of his nation, polished and intelligent, 
■without that haughty and graceless reserve which is so 
pamful to a fimshed man of the world The host "was 
himself ever animated and cheerful, hut calm and clear 
and often addressed himself to the artist, who was silent, 
and, like students m general, constramed W alstem himself, 
indeed, was not very talkative, hut his manner mdicated 
that he was interested, and when he made an observation 
It was uttered ■with facility, and arrested attention by its 
justness or its novelty. It was an agreeable party. 

They had discussed several light topics. At length they 
diverged to the supernatural Mr Revel, as is customary 
■with Englishmen, who are very sceptical, affected for the 
moment a behef in spirits. With the rest of the society, 
however, it was no hght theme Madame de Schulembourg 
avowed her profound credulity The artist was a decided 
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votary. Schulembourg philosophically accounted for many 
appearances, hut he was a magnetiser, and his explanations 
were more marvellous than the portents. 

‘ And you, Mr. Walstein,’ said Madame de Schulemhourg, 
‘ what IS your opinion ^ ’ 

‘ I am willing to yield to any faith that distracts my 
thoughts from the burthen of dady reahty,’rephed Walstein. 

‘You would just suit Mr. Novahs, then,’ observed 
Mr. Revel, bo^vmg to the sculptor. 

‘ Novahs is an astrologer,’ said Madame Schulemhourg ; 
‘ I think he would just smt you.’ 

‘ Destmy is a grand subject,’ observed Walstem, ‘ and 
although I am not prepared to say that I beheve m fate, I 
should nevertheless not he surprised to read my fortunes 
in the stars.’ 

‘ That has been the behef of great spirits,’ observed the 
sculptor, his countenance brightening with more assurance. 

‘ It is true,’ rephed Walstein, ‘ I would rather err with 
my great namesake and Napoleon than share the orthodoxy 
of orilinary mortahty ’ 

‘ That is a dangerous speech, Baron,’ said Schulemhourg. 

‘ With regard to destmy,’ said Mr. Revel, who was in 
fact a matenahst of the old school, ‘ everything depends 
upon a man’s nature ; the ambitious ivill rise, and the 
grovelling will crawl those whose vohtion is strong wU 
beheve m fate, and the weak-minded accounts for the 
consequences of his own incongruities by execrating 
chance ’ 

Schulemhourg shook his head. ‘ By a man’s nature you 
mean his structure,’ said the physician, ‘ much, doubtless, 
depends upon structure, but structure is again mfluenced 
by structure All is subservient to sympathy.’ 

‘ It IS true,’ rephed the sculptor ; ‘and what is the 
influence of the stars on human conduct but sympathy 
of the highest degree ? ’ 

‘ I am httle accustomed to metaphysical discussions,’ 
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remarked Walstem ; ‘ this is, indeed, a sorry subject to 
amuse a fair lady mth, Madame de Schulembourg.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ she rephed, ‘ the mystical ever 
dehghts me.’ 

‘ Yet,’ contmued Walstem, ‘ perceiving that the dis- 
content and mfehcity of man generally mcrease in an 
exact ratio with his inteUigence and his knowledge, I am 
often tempted to envy the ignorant and the simple.’ 

‘ A man can only be content,’ replied Schidemhourg, 
‘ when his career is m harmony ivith his orgamsation. 
Man IS an animal formed for great physical activity, and 
this IS the reason why the vast majority, m spite of great 
physical suffermg, are content The sense of existence, 
under the mfluence of the action which is necessaiy to 
their hvmg, counterbalances all misery. But when a 
man has a pecuhar structure, when he is horn "with a pre- 
disposition, or IS, m vulgar language, a man of genius, his 
content entirely depends upon the predisposition hemg 
developed and mdulged And this is philosophical educa- 
tion, that sublime art so lU comprehended ’ ’ 

‘ I agree with you,’ said Revel, who recollected the 
nonsense-verses of Eton, and the logic of Christ Church ; 
‘ all the scrapes and unhappmess of my youth, and I assure 
you they were not inconsiderable, are to be ascribed to the 
obstinate resolution of my family to make a priest out of 
a man who wished to be a soldier.’ 

‘ And I was dismherited because I would be a physician,’ 
rephed Schulembourg , ‘ but instead of a poor insignificant 
baron, I am now a noble in four kingdoms and have the 
orders of all Europe, and that lady there was not ashamed 
to marry me.’ 

‘ I was a swineherd m the ^vllds of Pomerania,’ said 
Novahs, his eyes flashing with enthusiasm. ‘ I ran away 
to Italy, hut I broke my poor mother’s heart.’ 

There was a dead, painful pause, m which Walstem 
interposed ‘ As for myself, I suppose I have no pre- 
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disposition, or I have not found it out. Perhaps nature 
intended me for a s^mieherd, mstead of a haron. This, 
however, I do know, that hfe is an mtoleiahle burthen 
at least it would he,’ he added, turning -with a smile to 
his fair hostess, ‘ were it not for occasionally meetmg some 
one so inspirmg as you.’ 

‘ Come,’ said Madame, rismg, ‘ the carnages are at the 
door. Let us take a drive. i\Ir. Walstein, you shall give 
me your opimon of my pomes.’ 


Chapter III 

CONTAINING A DRIVC IN THE PARK >VITH A VERY 
CHARMING LADY 

jMadame de Schulembourg’s carnage, dravm hy two 
beautiful Hanoverian ponies, cream in colour, with long 
manes and tails, hke floss silk, ivas folloived by a bntshka , 
but despatches called away Mr. Revel, and Novahs stole 
oflf to his studio The doctor, as usual, was engaged. 
‘ Caroline,’ he said, as he bid his guest adieu, ‘ I commend 
Mr. Walstein to your care. When I return m the evening, 
do not let me find that our friend has escaped.’ 

‘ I am sure though unhappy he is not nngaUant,’ rephed 
Caroline, with a smile ; and she took his offered arm, and 
ascended her seat. 

Siviftly the little ponies scudded along the mndmg roads. 
The Corso was as yet hut slightly attended. Carohne 
passed through the mde avenue ivithout stoppmg, but 
sometimes recognising mth bow and smile a flittmg friend. 
They came to a ivilder and woodier part of the park, the 
road lined on each side with linden trees, and m the distance 
vast beds of tall fern, tinged with the first rich hues of 
autumn. 

‘ Here, Mr Walstem,’ said Caroline, ‘ with your permission 
I shall take my afternoon walk.’ Thus speaking, she 
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stopped the carriage, which she and her companion 
qmtted. Walstem offered her his arm, hut she declined 
It, folding herself up in her shawl. 

‘ Which do you like best, Mr. Walstem, Constantinople 
or Dresden ? ’ said Madame de Schulemhoiirg. 

‘ At this moment decidedly Dresden,’ rephed her 
companion. 

‘ Ah ! that is a comphment,’ said Madame de Schulem- 
bourg, after a moment’s musing ‘ My dear Mr. Walstem,’ 
she contmued, looking up ivnth an arch expression, ‘ never 
pay me comphments.’ 

‘ You mistake me : it was not a compliment,’ rephed 
Walstem. ‘ It was a sincere and becoming tribute of 
gratitude for three hours of endurable existence.’ 

‘ You know that you are my patient,’ rejoined Madame 
de Schulembourg. ‘ I have orders to cure your melancholy. 
I am very successful m such complamts ’ 

* I have no doubt of it,’ replied Walstem. ivnth a 
slight bow. 

* If we could but find out the cause ! ’ contmued Carolme. 
‘ I venture to beheve that, after all, it %vill turn out an 
affair of the heart. Come, be frank mth your physician. 
Tell me, have you left it captive ivath a fair Greek of 
the Isles, or a dark-eyed maiden of the Nile ? Is our 
herome a captive behmd a Spanish jalousie, or in an 
Italian convent ? ’ 

‘ Women ever beheve that all moods and tempers of 
man are consequences of their influence,’ rephed Walstem, 
‘ and in general they are right ’ 

‘ But m your case ? ’ 

‘ Very wrong ’ 

‘ I am determined to find it out,’ said Madame de 
Schulembourg. 

I wish to heaven you could,’ said Monsieur de Walstem. 

I think a wandering life has spoiled you,’ said Caroline 

I tliink It must be civihsation that you find wearisome.’ 
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‘ That would be veiy suLbme,’ replied Walstem. ‘ But 
I assure you, if there be one thing that disgusts me more 
than another, it is the anticipation of rene^ved travel ’ I 
have seen all that I wish, and more than I ever expected. 
All that I could experience now would be exertion without 
excitement, a dreadful doom. If I am not to experience 
pleasure, let me at least have the refuge of repose. The 
magic of change of scene is inth me exhausted. If I am 
to hve, I do not think that I could be tempted to quit 
this city ; sometimes. I thmk, scarcely even my house.’ 

‘ I see ho"sv it is,’ exclaimed Madame de Schulembourg, 
shaking her head very knoivmgly, ‘ you must marry.’ 

‘ The last resource of feminme fancy ! ’ exclaimed 
Walstem, almost laughing ‘ You would lessen my melan- 
choly, I suppose, on the jirmciple of the division of gloom. 
I can assure you, my dear Madame de Schulembourg,’ he 
contmued, in a very serious tone, ‘ that, -with my present 
sensations, I should consider it highly dishonourable to 
imphcate any woman m my destiny.’ 

‘ Ha * ha ! ha ! ’ laughed Madame ; ‘ I can assure you, 
my dear Mr. Walstem, that I have a great many very 
pretty friends "who ^viU run the risk. ’Tis the best cure 
for melancholy, bebeve me. I ivas serious myself at 
times before I married, but you see I have got over my 
gloom.’ 

‘ You have, mdeed,’ said Walstem ; ‘ and perhaps, were 
I Dr. de Schulembourg, I might be as gay.’ 

‘ Another compliment ! However, I accept it, because 
It is founded on truth. The fact is, I think you are too 
much alone.’ 

‘ I have lived m a desert, and now I hve m what is 
called the world,’ rephed Walstem. ‘ Yet m Arabia I was 
fairly content, and now I am what I shall not describe, 
because it will only procure me your ridicule.’ 

‘ Nay ! not ridicule,’ Mr. Walstem. ‘Do not thmk that 
I do not sympathise with your affliction, because I wish 
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you to be as cheerful as myself. If you were fairly content 
in Arabia, I shall begin to consider it an affair of cbmate.’ 

‘ No,’ said Walstein, still very serious, ‘ not an affair 
of climate certainly not. The truth is, travel is a pre- ' 
paration, and ^ve bear ivith its yoke as we do ivith all 
that is initiatory with the solaee of expectation But my 
preparation can lead to nothing, and there appear to be no 
mysteries in which I am to be mitiated.’ 

‘ Then, after all, you want sometlimg to do ? ’ 

‘ No doubt.’ 

‘ Vi^hat shall it be ^ ’ inquired Madame de Schulembourg, 
mth a thoughtful air. 

‘ Ah ’ what shall it be ? ’ echoed Walstem, in aceents 
of despondenee ; ‘ or, rather, what can it be ? What can be 
more tame, more unmterestmg, more unpromising than all 
around ? Where is theie a career ’ 

‘ A career * ’ exclaimed Caroline. ‘ What, you want to 
set the world m a blaze ! I thought you were a poetic 
dreamer, a listless, superfine speculator of an exhausted 
world And all the time you are very ambitious ! ’ 

‘ I know not what I am,’ rephed Walstein , ‘ but I feel 
that my present lot is an mtolerable burthen.’ 

‘ But what can you desire ? You have ^vealth, youth, 
and station, all the accidents of fortune which nature can 
bestow, and all for which men struggle Beheve me, you 
are bom to enjoy yourself , nor do I see that you require 
any other career than the duties of your position. Beheve 
me, my dear Mr Walstem, life is a great business, and quite 
enough to employ any man’s faculties ’ 

‘ My youth is fast fadiug, which I don’t regret,’ rephed 
W alstem, ‘ for I am not an admirer of youth As for 
station, I attribute no magic to it, and wealth I only value 
because knowmg from experience its capacity of produemg 
pleasure ; were I a beggar to-morrow, I should be haunted 
by no uneasy sensations ' Pardon me, Madame de Schulem- 
bourg , your philosophy does not appear to be that of my 
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friend, the Doctor. X'V'c ^vere told this afternoon that, to 
produce happiness, the nature of a being and his career 
iniifl coincide rSo\s, ^liat can ^vcalth and station produce 
of happiiic‘-‘= to me, if I ha^c the mind of a bandit, or, 
perliapc e\ cii of a mechanic ' 

It ou 1011*^1 ‘«etllc all tine ^^^th Augustus,' replied Madame 
dc Schulcinbourg : ‘ I am glad. ho\se\er, to hear \ou abuse 
)outh. 1 absoNs till Sidoma that he makes his heroes 
too }oung, ^^hlch enrages Inm he\ond description Do you 
know him ' 

Onh b\ fann‘.‘’ 

‘ He ^^ould ‘•uit \ou. He is melancholy too. but only bj 
fits \S'„uld \ou like to make his acquaintance ? ’ 

Author? an best knoun i>\ their writings,* replied 
W alstem : ‘ I admire his. because amid much wildness, 
he i*^ a great reader of the human heart, and I find many 
echot« in his jiagcs of uhat I dare onl) to thmk and to 
utter in solitude * 

‘ I sliall introduce }0U to him. He is exceedingly vain, 
and likes to make the acquaintance of an admirer.' 

‘I entreat }ou not,* replied \Valstciii. really alarmed 
‘ It is precisely hcc.uise I admire him very much that I 
nc\er visli to “cc him. What can the conversation of 
Sidouia he comjiarcd with Ins vTitings IIis appearance 
and his manner will only destroy the idc.al m vhich it is 
ah\a}s interesting to indulge * 

‘ Well, be not alarmed ! He is not no’iv in Dresden. He 
has been leading a vild hfe for some time m our Saxon 
Sintzerland, m a state of despair. I am the unhappy 
nymph ivho occasions his present desperation,’ contmued 
Madame de Schulembourg, with a smile. ‘ Do not think 
me heartless ; all his passion is imagination. Change of 
scene ever cures him , he has written to me every week 
his letters are each time more reasonable. I have no 
doubt he has by this time relieved his mind in some mad 
work which will amuse us all very much, and will return 



again to Dresden quite cool. I delight m Sidonia- he is 
my especial favourite.’ 

After some httle time the companions re-entered the 
carriage. The puhhc drive was now full of sparkhog 
equipages. Madame de Schulemhourg gaily bowed, as 
she passed along, to many a beautiful fiiend 

‘ Dear girls, come home with us this eve,’ she exclaimed, 
as she curbed her ponies by the side of an open carnage, 
and addressed two yoimg ladies who were seated within 
It with their mother. ‘ Let me introduce Mr. Walstem 
to you Madame de Manheim, the Misses de Manheim, 
otherwise Augusta and Ameha. Ask any of our fiiends 
whom you pass. There is Emihus How do you do ? 
Count Voyna, come home with us, and bring your Bavarian 
friend.’ 

‘ How IS Sidoma, Madame de Schulemhourg ? ’ inquired 
Augusta. 

‘ Oh, qmte mad. He will not be sane this week. There 
is his last letter ; read it, and return it to me when we meet. 
Adieu, Madame de Manheim , adieu, dear girls , do not 
stay long adieu, adieu.’ So they drove away. 



A TRUE STORY 




A TRUK STORY* 


OIR, When I •\vas a }^oung bo), I had delicate health, 
aud Mab somei\hat of a pensive and contemplative turn 
of mind ; it ivas mj delight m the long summer evenings 
to slip awiy from ray noisy and more robust companions, 
that I might walk m the shade of a vcnerahle wood, my 
favourite haunt, and listen to the cawing of the old rooks, 
•ivho seemed as fond of this retreat as I was 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the distant 
sound of the cathedral clock had more than once ^varned 
me to my home. There was a stillness in all nature that 
I ^V'as ums’’ilhng to disturb by the least motion. From this 
reverie I was suddenly startled by the sight of a tall, slender 
female who was standing by me, lookmg sorrowfully and 
steadily in my face. She iras dressed m white, from head 
to foot, in a fashion I had never seen before , her garments 
were unusually long and flomng, and rustled as she glided 
through the low shrubs near me as if they were made of 
the richest sdk My heart beat as if I were dying, and I 
Icneiv not that I could have stirred from the spot , but 
she seemed so very mild and beautiful, I did not attempt 
It. Her pale brown hair was braided round her head, but 
there were some locks that strayed upon her neck , and 
altogether she looked like a lovely picture, but not hke a 

* Tins short tale appeared in the number of Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, 

published 12th July 1820, when the author was in his fifteenth yeai 
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living woman. I closed my eyes forcibly with my hands, 
and when I looked again she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on my return speak 
of this beautiful appearance, nor why, with a strange 
mixture of hope and fear, I went again and again to the 
same spot that I might see her. She always came, and 
often in the storm and plashing rain, that never seemed 
to touch or to amnoy her, and looked sweetly at me, and 
silently passed on ; and though she was so near to me, 
that once the wind lifted these hght straymg locks, and 
I felt them agamst my cheek, yet I never could move or 
speak to her I fell ill, and when I recovered, my mother 
closely questioned me of the tall lady, of whom, m the 
height of my fever, I had so often spoken. 

I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my 
boyish spirits when I learned that this was no apparition, 
but a most lovely woman ; not yonug, though she had 
kept her young looks, for the grief which had broken her 
heart seemed to have spared her beauty 

When the rebel troops were retreatmg after their total 
defeat, m that very wood I was so fond of, a young officer, 
unable any longer to endure the anguish of his wounds, 
sunk from his horse, and laid himself doivn to die. He 
was found there by the daughter of Sir Henry E. , and 
conveyed by a trusty domestic to her father’s mansion. 
Sir Henry was a loyahst , but the officer’s desperate 
condition excited his compassion, and his many wounds 
spoke a language a brave man could not misunderstand. 
Sir Henry’s daughter, with many tears, pleaded for him, 
and pronounced that he should be carefully and secretly 
attended. And well she kept that promise, for she waited 
upon him (her mother bemg long dead) for many weeks, 
and anxiously watched for the first opening of eyes, that, 
langmd as he was, looked brightly and gratefully upon his 
young nurse. 

You may fancy better than I can tell you, as he slowly 
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recovered, all the moments that were spent m reading, 
and low-voiced singmg, and gentle playmg on the lute, 
and ho'vv many fresh flowers were brought to one whose 
■sv^ouTided hmhs -would not hear him to gather them for 
himself, and how calmly the days ghded on in the blessed- 
ness of returning health, and m that siveet silence so care- 
fully enjomed him. I -sstU pass by this to speak of one 
day, which, brighter and pleasanter than others, did not 
seem more bright or more lovely than the looks of the 
young maiden, as she gaily spoke of ‘ a little festival which 
(though It must bear an uuworthier name) she meant really 
to give m honour of her guest’s recovery.’ ‘ And it is time, 
lady,' said he, ‘ for that guest so tended and honoured, to 
tell you his ^vhole story, and speak to you of one who iviU 
help him to thank you ; may I ask you, fair lady, to -smte a 
little billet for me, ^vhich even m these times of danger 
I may find some means to forward ? ’ To his mother, 
no doubt, she thought, as -with hght steps and a hghter 
heart she seated herself by his couch, and smilingly bade 
him dictate ; but when he said ‘ My dear -wafe,’ and lifted 
up his eyes to be asked for more, he saw before him a pale 
statue, that gave him one look of utter despair, and fell 
for he had no power to help her hea-vily at his feet. 
Those eyes never truly reflected the pure soul again, or 
answered by answermg looks the fond enquiries of her poor 
old father. She hved to be as I saw her, sweet and gentle, 
and dehcate always , but reason returned no more. She 
visited till the day of her death the spot where she first saw 
that young soldier, and dressed herself m the very clothes 
that he said so well became her. 


FINIS 
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as if by a muaclc , but when they bad examined them, 
and observed that it was only a physician and his boy, 
their awe, or their surprise, disappeared , and they crowded 
round Iskander, some holding out their ismsts, others 
lolling out their tongues, and some askmg questions, which 
perplexed ahke the skill and the modesty of the advcnliii- 
ous dealer m magical medicme The annoyance, ho'ivcvcr. 
was not of great duration, foi Kaflis so belaboured their 
fair shoulders mth his official baton, that they instantly 
retreated ^vlth precipitation, uttermg \’iolcnt shrieks, and 
besto'wmg on the eunuch so many titles, that Iskander 
and his page were qmte astounded at the intuitive know- 
ledge which the imprisoned damsels possessed of that 
vocabulary of abuse ^ which is in general mastered only by 
the experience of active existence 

Qmtting this chamber, the eunuch and his companions 
ascended a lofty staircase They halted at length before a 
door. ‘ This is the chamber of the tov cr,’ said their gmde, 

‘ and here we shall find the fair captive.’ lie Icnocked, thej 
door was opened by a female slave, and Iskander and 
Nicseus, -with an anxiety they could %vith difficulty conceal, 
were ushered mto a small but sumptuous apartment In 
the extremity was a recess covered wth a hght gauzy 
curtain The eunuch bidfiing them keep m the background, 
advanced, and cautiously ivuthdraiving the curtam shghtly 
aside, addressed some words m a lo'sv voice to the inmate 
of the recess In a few minutes the eunuch beckoned to 
Iskander to advance, and whispered to him • ‘ She w’ould 
not at first see you, but I have told her you are a Christian, 
the more the pity, and she consents ’ So saying, he vath- 
drew the curtam, and exhibited a veiled female figure lying 
on a couch 

‘ Noble lady,’ said the physician m Greek, which he had 
ascertained the eunuch did not comprehend , ‘ pardon the 
zeal of a Christian friend Though habited in this garb, 

I have served under your illustrious sire, I shoidd deem 
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my hfe well spent m serving tke daughter of the great 
Hunmades.’ 

‘ Kind stranger,’ rephed the captive, ‘ I was ill prepared 
for such a meetmg. I thaulc you for your sympathy, but 
my sad fortunes are beyond human aid.’ 

‘ God works by humble instruments, noble lady,’ said 
Iskander, ‘ and with his blessmg we may yet prosper ’ 

‘ I fear that I must look to death as my only refuge,’ 
rephed Iduua, ‘ and stdl more, I fear that it is not so 
present a refuge as my oppressors themselves imagine. 
But you are a physician ; tell me then how spee<ldy Nature 
wiU make me free.’ 

She held forth her hand, which Iskander took and 
involuntarily pressed ‘ Noble lady,’ he said, ‘ my skill is 
a mere pretence to enter these walls The only tahsman 
I bear with me is a message from your fiiends.’ 

‘ Indeed ’ ’ said Iduua, in an agitated tone. 

‘ Restram yourself, noble lady,’ said Iskander, mter- 
posmg, ‘ restram yourself. Were you any other but the 
daughter of Hunmades I would not have ventured upon 
this perilous exploit But I know that the Lady Iduua 
has inherited somethmg more than the name of her great 
ancestors, their heroic soul If evei there were a moment 
m her hfe m which it behoved her to exert all her energies, 
that moment has arrived. The physician who addresses 
her, and his attendant who waits at hand, are two qf the 
Lady Iduua’s most devoted friends There is nothing that 
they ivill not hazard, to effect her dehvery ; and they have 
matured a plan of escape which they are sanguine must 
succeed Yet its eompletion will require, on her part, 
great anxiety of mind, greater exertion of body, danger, 
fatigue, privation Is the Lady Iduna prepared for all this 
endurance, and all this hazard ? ’ 

‘ Noble friend,’ rephed Iduna, ‘ for I cannot deem you 
a strangei, and none but a chivalrie knight could have 
entered upon this almost forlorn adventure , you have not. 



